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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN various parts of the following Work; 
references are made to fubfequent fpeculations 
which are not contained in it. Thefe fpeculations 
it is my intention to refume at fome future period ; 
but when I confider the extent of my fubject, and 
the many accidents which may divert me from 
the profecution of it, I cannot venture fo far, as 
to announce, in the title-page of this volume, any 
promife of a future publication. 


Some additional chapters are ftill wanting, to 
complete the Analyfis of the Intellectual Powers. 
After finifhing this, the courfe of my inquiries 
would lead me to treat, in the fecond place, of Man 
confidered as an active and moral being ; and, 

thirdly, of Man confidered as the member of a po- 
litical fociety. 


COLLEGE OF EDINBURGH, 
March 13, 1792. 
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HUMAN MIND: 


INTRODUCTION. 
PART FIRST. 


Of the Nature and Objeét of the Philofophy of the Hu 


man Mind. 


_ THE prejudice which is commonly enter- 
tained againft metaphyfical fpeculations feems to 
arife chiefly from two caufes: Firft, from an appre- 
henfion that the fubjeéts about which they are em- 
ployed, are placed beyond the reach of the human 
faculties ; and, Secondly, from a belief that thefe’ 
fubjeéts have no relation to the bufinefs of life. 

The frivolous and abfurd difcuffions which 
abound in the writingsof moft metaphy/ical authors, 
afford but too many arguments in juftification of 
thefe opinions ; and if fuch difcuffions were to be ad- 
mitted as a fair fpecimen of what the human mind 
is able to accomplifh in this department of fcience, 
the contempt, into which it has fallen of late, might 
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with juttice be regarded, as no inconfiderable-evi- 
dence of the progre$; which true philofophy has 
made in the prefent age. Among the various fub- 
jects of inquiry, however; which, in confequence of 
the vague ufe of language, are comprehended un- 
der the gener title of metaphyfics, there are fome 
which are eflentially diitinguifhed from the reft, 


‘both by the degree of evidence which accompanies 


their principies, and bythe relation which they bear 
to the ufeful fciences and arts: and it has unfortu- 
nately happenedg that thefe, have fhared in that gen- 
eral difcredit, into which the other branches of met- 
aphyfics have juftly fallen. To this circumftance is 
probably~te-be~-aicribed,the*little-progrefs which 
has hitherto been made in the PHILOSOPHY OF THz 
HUMAN MIND; a {cience fo interefting in its nature, 
and fo important; its applications, that it could 
{carcely have failed, in thefe inquifitive and enlight- 
ened times, to have excited a very general attention, » 
if it had not accidentally been dafica, in the public 
opinion with the vain and unprofitable difquifitions 
of the fcliool-men. - “8G Sates kt SD 
In order to obviate thefe. mifapprehenfions with 
refpect to the fubjec&t of the following work, I have 
thought it proper, in this preliminary. chapter, firft, 
to, explain the: nature of the truths which f propofe 
to.inveftigate; and, fecondly, to point out fome of 
the more important applications, of which they are 
fufceptible., . In, ftating thefe preliminary obferva- 
tions. may: perhaps. appear to fome: to be minute 
and tedious ; but this fault, I am. confic ent, will be 
readily pardoned: by thofe, who have ftudied with 
care the principles of that (cience of which I am to 
treats; and who are anxious to remoye the prejudi- 
ces. which, have, in, a great meafure, excluded it 
from the modern {yftems of education. _ In the pro- 
gels. of my, work, Iflatter myfelf that I fhall not 
Often-haye occafion to solicit the indulgence of my 
enter an unneceflary diffufeneS.* 2  * 
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_ The notions we annex to the words, matter, and 
tind, as is well remarked by Dr, Reid,* are meres 
ly relative. . lf 1am afked what I mean by matter ? 
L can only explain myfelf by faying, it is that which 
is extended, figured, coloured, moyeable, hard or 
foft, rough or imooth, hot or cold ;—-that is, I can 
define it no other way, than by enumerating its 
fenfible qualities. It is not matter, or,body, which 
I perceive by my fenfes;. but only extention, figure, 
colour, and certain other qualities, which the confti+ 

tion of my nature leads me to refer to fomething, 

hich is extended, figured, and coloured.....The 
cafe is precifely fimilar with refpect to mind. We 
are not immediately confcious of its exiftence, but 
we are conicious of fenfation, thought, .and voliy 
tion ; operations, which imply the exiftence of fome- 
thing which feels, thinks, and wills. Every man 
too is impreffed with an irrefiftible conviction, that 
all thefe fenfations thoughts and volitions, belong to 
one and the fame being ; to that being, which he 
calls Aimfelf ; a being, which he is led, by the con- 
ftitution of his nature, to confider as fomething dif- 
tinct from his body, and as not liable to be impaired 
by the lofs or mutilation of any of his organs. 
_. From thefe confiderations, it appears, that we 
have the fame evidence for the exiftence of mind, 
that we have for the-exiftence of body ; nay, if 
there be any difference between the two cafes, that 
we have ftronger evidence for it; inafmuch as the 
one is fuggefted to us, by the fubjects of our own 
confcioufnefs, and the other merely by the objects 
of our perceptions: and in this light, undoubtedly, 
the fact would appear to every perfon, were it not, 
that, from our earlieft years, the attention is engrofl- 
ed with the qualities and laws of matter, anac- 
quaintance with which is abfolutely neceflary for the 
prefervation of our animal exiftence. Hence it is, 
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thefe phenomena occupy our thoughts more 
fe of mind ; that we are perpetually tempt- 
explain the latter by the analogy of the for- 

ner, and even to endeavour to refer them to the 
fame general laws ; and that we acquire habits of 
inattention to the fubjeéts of our confcioufnefs, toa 
ftrong to be afterwards furmounted, without the 
mott perfevering induftry. 

If the foregoing obfervations be well founded, 
they eftablith the diftinGiion between mind and mat- 
ter, without any long procefs of metaphyfical reag 
foning :* for if our notions of both are merely rela- 
tive ; if we know the one, only by fuch fenfible 
qualities as extenfion, figure, and folidity ; and the 
other, by fuch operations as fenfation, thought, 
and volition ; we are certainly entitled to fay, that 
in fo far as body and mind are known to us, they 
appear to be fubftances of different natures. Per- 
haps, indeed, it would be more accurate to fay of 
the fcheme of materialifm, that it is inconceivable, 
than that it is falfe ; for let us confider only what 
it implies : Is it not the object of thofe who propofe 
it, to explain the nature of that fubftance which 
feels, thinks, and wills? But when they attempt to 
do fo, by faying that it is material, they furely for- 
get, that body, as well as mind, is known to us by 
its qualities and attributes alone, and that we are as 
ignorant of the nature of the former, as of that of 
the latter. 


* See Note [Al at the end of the volume. 


+ Some metaphyficians, who appear to admit the truth of 
the foregoing reafoning, have farther urged that for any 
thing we can prove to the contrary, it is poffible that the un- 
known fubftance which has the qualities of extention, figure, 
and colour, may be the fame with the unknown fubftance _ 
which has the attributes of feeling, thinking, and willing. 
But befides that this is only an hypothefis, which amounts to 
nothing more than.a poflibility ; even if it were true, it- 
would no more be proper to fay of mind, that ites material, 
than to fay of body, that it is fpiritual. v3 


‘OOP ORHE -HEMAN “MOND, '# cae 
Asal our knowledge‘of the material world i » 
‘tived froin the information of our fenfes, natural 
philofophers have, iA modern times, wifely aban- 
-doned to meta ians,all fpecélations concerning 
the nature of re peri of which it is compoted ; 
concerning the poflibility or impoflibility of its be- 
- ing created; concerning the efficient caufes of the 
changes which take place in it; and even concern- 
ing the reality of its exiftence, independent of that 
of percipient béing: and have confined themfelves 
toabe humbler province of obferving the phenome- 
na it exhibits, and of afcertaining their general laws. 
By purfuing this plan fteadily, they have, im the 
courfe of the two laft centuries, formed a body of 
{fcience, which not only does honour to the human — 
underitanding, but has had a moft important in- 
fluence on the prattical arts of life. This experi- 
mental philofophy, no one now is in danger of con- 
founding with the metaphyfical fpeculations already 
mentioned. Of the importance of thefe, as‘a fepe- 
rate branch of ftudy, it is poffible that fome may 
think more favourably than others ; but they are ob- 
vioufly different in their nature, from the inveftiga- 
tions of phyfics ; and it is of the utmoft-confequence 
to the evidence of this laft fcience, that its princi- 
ples fhould not be blended with thofe of the former. 
A fimilar diftinGion takes place among the quef- 
tions which may be ftated relative to the human 
mind.—Whether it be extended or unextended ; 
whether or not it has any relation to place; and Gf 
it has) whether it refides in the brain, or be fpread 
over the body, by diffufion ; are queftions perfectly 
thofe which metaphyficians have ftarted 
on the fubje& of matter. It is unn to inquire 
at prefent whether or not they admit of anfwer. 
it 8 fiifficient for my e to remark, that they 
are as widely and obvi different from the view 
which I propofe to take, of the human mind in the 
work, as the reveries of Berkeley con- 
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‘cerning the’ non-exiftence. of the material ;world, 
rare from the cenclufions of Newton and histfollow- 

_ erse—It. isyfarther evident, that the metaphyfical 

’ opinions, which’ we may happen: to have formed 
‘concerning the-nature either of: body or of amind, 
and the-ethcient, caufes-by which their phenomena | 
are \produced,; have no neceflary,. connexion with 
Our, enquiries | concerning ,the laws, according to 
which thefe phenomena take place-—Whether (for 
example) the. caufe of gravitation byfmaterial or im-y- 
Material, is 2 _point about which, two, Newtonians ~ 
may, differ, wchile they agree perfectly in ‘their phy- 
fical opinions. ., I€is fuficient if both admit the gen- 
‘eral fad, that bodies tend to approach each otlrer, 
with a force varying with their mutual diftance, ac- 
cording: to- a .certain Jaw... In like manner in the 

| Study of the hyman mind, the conclufionsto which 
swe are led by 2 careful examination of; the pheno- 
mena it exhibits, have no neceflary connexion with 
our opinions eoncerning its nature and) eflence—= 
That when two. fubjects of thought, for inftance, 
have. been repeatedly prefented to the mind in’ con- 
junction, -the -one, has a tendency, to fuggeft the 
other, isa faétof which I can neaore:doubt, than 
ef any thingifor which Lhave the evidence of my — 
fentes ; andit-is plainly-a fact totally wneonnected 
swith any hypothefis concerning the| nature of ‘the 
ioul, and which-.will be as readily,admittedvby the 
materialifé as by the Berkeleiang sod )o¢¥/— im 

-. Notwithftanding, however,.,the realityyandim= 
portance, of oe diftinction; it haghet hitherto been - 
sufiicientlyattended to,by theplilefophersiwlio have — 
treated of the-homan mind. {Dridteidpissperhaps — 
the only one who has ipérseivedrito clegaly,> Ora 
leaft whoyhas:kep¢ it fteadily in viewiin all hig in- 
quiries.!; In ;cheowritings,,indeed;.6f feyerabothes 
modern metaphysicians, we meetiwith avanietysof 
important and welltafcertainedl fadtsg}butin geheak- 
thefe facts are blended with-{peoulations upom@ubs — 


| 
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jeStswhich are placed beyond the-reach of the hus 
man faculties. It is this mixture of faé, and.of 
hypothefis, which has brought the philofophy’ of 
mind intodome degree of dilcredit; mor will ever 
its real value be generally acknowledged, till the © 
diftin&éon I have endeavoured to illuftrate; ‘be un- 
derftood,“and attended: to, by thofe who fpeculate 
6n- the fubje®.” -By confining-their attention to the 
fenfible qualities of body, and to the fenfible pheno- 
mena it exhibits, we know what difcoveries natu- 
rat philofophers have made; and if the labours of 
mietapliyficians fhall ever be rewarded with fimilar 
facceiS, iit can only be,.by attentive and: patient 
reflection on the: fubjects of their own confciouf- 

. Kefgyy : si : : ere ag 

I cannot help taking this opportunity of remark 
ing,on the other hand, that if phyfical inquirers 
fhould think of again employing themfelvesin fpec~ 
ulations about the nature!of matter, inftead of at- 

_ tempting to afcertain its fenfible properties and laws: 
(and of late there feems to be-fuch a tendency 
among fome of the’ followers of Bofcovich) they. 

, will foon involve themfelves in am inextricable laby- 
rinth, and the firft principles of phyfics will be ren-. 
dered'as myfterious and chimerical, as the pneuma:* 
tology of the fchool-men.: 

_ The hitdle progres which has hitherto been made 
in the philofophy of mind, will not appear furprifé 
ifig to thofe who have attended to the hiftory of na- 
tural knowledge. It is only fince the time of Lord 
Bacon that the ftudy of it has been profecuted with® 

_ any degree of fuccefs, or that the proper method: of» 
conducting it has been generally underftood: There: 
iseven fome reafon for doubting, from the crude: 
fpeculations‘on medical and chemical fubjeéts which » 
are daily offered to the public, whether it be yet un-) 

_ derftood fo completely as is commonly imagined + 

_ anid whether a fuller ilhuftration of-the rules’ of 
philofophifing, than Bacon wr his followers havé- 
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given, might nat be uieful.even to phyfical inquire 
ers, ; 


y a reflect, in this manner, on the fhort- 
nefs of the period during which natural philofo 
has been fuccefsfully Enlcadatedll and, at the ated 
time, confider how open to our examination the 
laws of matter are, in comparifon of thofe which 
regulate the phenomena of thought, we fhall neither 
be difpofed to wonder, that the philofophy of mind. 
fhould ftill remain in its infancy,nor be difcouraged 
. in our hopes concerning its future progrefs. ‘The, 
excellent models of this {pecies of inveftigation, 
which the writings of Dr. Reid exhibit, give us 
ground to expect that the time is not far diftant, 
when it fhall aflume that rank whieh it is entitled te 
hold, among the fciences. Fete 

- It would probably contribute much to accelerate 
the progrefs of the philofophy of mind, if a diftin& 
explanation were ‘given of its nature and object; 
and if fome general rules were jaid down, with re- 
{pect to the proper method of conduéting the ftudy 
af it. To this fubjec&, however, which is of fufii- 
cient extent to furnifh matter for a feparate work, I 
eannot attempt to do juftice at prefent; and thai]. 
therefore confine myfeif to the illuftration of a few. 
fundamental principles which it will be of effential. 
importance for us to keep in view im the following 
inquiries. enky'? 

Upon a flight attention to the operations of our 

own minds, they appear to be fo complicated, and 
fo infinitely diverfified, that it feems to be impoflible 
to reduce them to any general laws. In confe-. 
quence, however, of a more accurate examination, 
the profpect clears up; and the phenomena, which 
appeared, at firft, to be too various for our compre- 
henfion, are found to be the refult of a comparative-_ 
ty fmall number of fimple and uncompounded fa- 
culties, or of fimple and uncompounded principles 
of aion. ~ Thefe {facylties and prineiples are the 
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general laws of our conftitution, and hold the fame 
place in the philofophy of mind, that the general 
laws we inveitigate in phyfics, hold in that branch 
of fcience. In both cafes, the laws which nature 
has eftablifhed, are to be inveftigated only by an 
examination of facts; and in both cafes, a knowl- 
edge of thefe laws lead to an explanation of an in- 
finite number of phenomena. ) , 

In the inveftigation of phyfical laws, it is well 
known, that our inquiries mutt always terminate in 
fome general fact, of which no account can be giv- 
‘en, but that fuch is the conftitution of nature. After 
we have eftablifhed, for example, from the aftrono- 
mical phenomena, the univerifality of the law of 
gravitation, it may ftill be afked, whether this law 
implies the conftant agency of mind; and (upon 
the fuppofition that it does) whether it be probable 
that the Deity always operates immediately, or by 
means of fubordinate inftruments? But thefe quet- 
tions, however curious, do not fall under the pro- 
vince of the natural philofopher. It is fufficient 
for his purpofe, if the univerfality of the fact be ad- 
_, Initted._ 

. ' The cafe is exactly the fame in the philofophy of 
mind. When we have once afcertained a general 
fact; fuch as, the various laws which regulate the 
affociation of ideas, or the dependence of memory 
on that effort of the mind which we call, attention ; 
it is all we ought to aim at, in this branch of fa- 
ence. If we proceed no farther than facts for which 
we have the evidence of our own confcioufnefs, our 
conclufions will be no lefs certain, than thofe in 
phyfics: but if our curiofity leads us to attempt an 
explanation of the affociation of ideas, by certain 
fuppofed vibrations, or other changes, in the ftate 
of, the brain; or to explain memory, by means of 
fuppofed impreffions and traces in the fenforium; 
we evidently blend a collection of important and 
(i j GC AY & - 
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well-afcertained truths, wilt principles which reft 

on conjecture.* jeonieckeis(rrua Tae eh) 
bx, There is indeed one view of the connexion between 
gaind aml matter, which is perfectly agreeable to the juit 
rules of platotaghy The object of this is, to. afcertain me 
laws which regulate their union, without attempting to as 
plain in what manner they are united 

Lord Bacon was, I believe, the firft who gave a ‘diting: 
idea of this fort of fpeculation ; and I do not!know that much 
progrefs has yet been made init... In his books de Augmeniis 
Scientiarum, a variety of fubjects are enumerated, in order to 
illuftrate its nature; and undoubtedly, moft of thefe are in 
a high degree curious and important. The following lift” 
comprehends the chief of thofe he has mentioned; with the 
addition of feveral others, recommended to the Goniders- 
tion of philofophers and of medical inquirers, by the late 
Dr. Gregory. See his Leétures on the duties and ena’ 
ty ofa Phyfician. 

- The doétrine of the prefervation and i improvement of 
~ different fenfes. 

2. ‘The hiftory of the power and influence of the i imagi- 
Hation. 

‘8. The hiftory of the feveral {pecies of enthufiafn. 

- 4. The hiftory of the various circumftances in’ parents, 
that have an influence on conception, and the conititution 
and charatters of their children. » -, M5 ae? 

5, The hiftory of dreams. 

¢: The hiftory of the laws of cuftom and habit, 

. The hiftory of the effects of mufic, and o ach oth 
shine as operate on the mind and body, in confequenice 
imprefiions made on the fenfes. 

- 8. The hiftory of natural figns and langnage, sealihibe: 
ding thie doctrine of phyfiognomy and of outward gefture. 

9. The hiftory of the power and laws of Paitin need 
imitation. tan 

To this lift various other fubjects might be ideals am 
wlarly, the hiftory of the laws of memory, in fo far as fer, 
appear to he\connected with the ftate of the body 5, and the 
hiftory of the different fpecies of madnefs. 

‘This-view of the connection between mind and “matter 
does not fall properly under the plan of the following work ; 
iwhich my leading object is to afcertain the principles of 
‘dur nature, in fo far as they can be difcovered by attention 
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wThe obfexvations which have been now ftated) 
with refpect to the proper limits of philofophical 


curiofity, have too frequently efcaped the attention. 


of fpeculative men, in ail the different departments 
of fcience. In none of thefe, however, has this in- 
attention produced fuch a variety of errors and ab- 
furdities, as in the fcience of mind ; a fubjeét to. 
which, till of late, it does not feem to have been 
fufpected, that the general rules of philofophifing 
are applicable. The ftrange mixture of fact and 
hypothefis, which the greater part of metaphyfical 
inquiries exhibit, had led almoft univerfally to a 
belief, that it is only a very faint and doubtful 
light, which human reafon can ever expe& to 
throw on this dark, but interefting, field of fpecu- 
lation. 

Befide this inattention to the proper limits of phi- 


lofophical inquiry, other fources of error, from) 


which the fcience of phyfics is entirely exempted, 
have contributed to retard the progrefs of the phi- 
lofophy of mind. Of thefe, the moft important 
proceed from that difpofition which is fo natural to 
every perfon at the commencement of his philofo- 
phical purfuits, to explain intellectual and moral 
phenomena by the analogy of the material world. 

I before took notice of thofe habits of inattention 
to the fubjeéts of our confcioufnels, which take their 
rife in that period of our lives when we are necefla- 
rily employed in acquiring a knowledge of the pro- 
perties and laws of matter. In confequenceé of this 
early familiarity with the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world, they appear to us lefs myfterious than 
thofe of mind; and we are apt to think that we 
have advanced one ftep in explaining the latter, 


to the fubjects of our own confcioufnefs; and to apply 
thefe principles to explain the phenomena arifing from them 
Various incidental remarks, however, will occur in the courfe 
of our enquiries, tending to illuftrate fome of the fubjects 
comprehended in the foregoing enumeration. 
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when, we can point out fome analogy between them 
and the former. It is owing to the fame circum- 
ftance, that we have fcarcely any appropriated lan- 
guage with refpect to mind, and that the words 
which exprefs its different operations, are almoft 
all borrowed from the objects of our fenfes. It 
mult, however, appear, manifeft, upon a very little 
reflection, that as the two fubjects are effentially 
diftiné as each of them has its peculiar laws, the 
analogies we are pleafed to fancy between thems 
can be of no ufe in illuftrating either ; and that it is 
no Jefs unphilofophical to attempt an explanation 
of perception, or of the aflociation of ideas, upon 
mechanical principles ; than it would be to explain 
the phenomena. of gravitation, by fuppofing, as 
fome of the ancients did, the particles of matter to 
be animated with principles of motion; or to ex- 
plain the chemical phenomena of elect#ve attraétions,’ 
by fuppofing the {ubftances among which they are 
obferved, to be endowed with thought and voli- 
tion.—The analogy of matter, therefore, can be of 
no ufe in the inquiries which form the object of the 
following work; but, on- the contrary, is to be 
guarded againft, as one of the principal fources of 
error to which we are liable. ; 

_ Among the different philofophers who have fpec- 
ulated concerning the human mind, very few in- 
deed can be mentioned, who have at all times been 
able to guard analogical theories. At the fame 
time, it muft be acknowledged, that fince the pub- 
lication of Des Cartes’ writings, there has been a 
gradual, and, on the whole, a very remarkable im- 
provement in this branch of fcience. One ftriking 
proof of this is, the contraft between the metaphy- 
fical fpeculations of fome of the moft eminent phi- 
lofophers in England at the end of the laft century; 
and thofe which we find in the fyftems, however 
imperfect, of the prefent age. Would any writer 
now offer to the world, fuch conclufions with re- 


; 


—_ 
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{pect to the mind, as are contained in the two fol- 
lowing paflages from Locke and Newton? ‘* Hab- 
bits,’* (fays Locke) “feem to be but trains of _mo- 
tion inthe animal fpirits, which, “ once fet a-going, 
“continue in theyfame fieps they had been ufed 
“to, which, by often treading, are worn into a 
**fmooth path.” . And Newton himfelf has propot- 
ed the following query, concerning the manner in 
which»the mind perceives external objects. ‘Is 


~ not”, (fays he) “the fenforium of animals the 


“ place where the fentigent fubftance is prefent, and 
“to which the fenfible {pecies of things are brought 
‘through the nerves and brain, that they be per- 
** ceived by the mind prefent in that place ?’’—In 
the courfe of the following Effays, I fhall have occa- 
fion to quote various other paflages from later wri- 
#ers, in which an attempt is made to explain the 
other phenomena of mind, upon fimilar principles. 
It is however much to be regretted, that even 
fince the period when philofophers began to adopt 2 
More rational plan of inquiry with refpeé to fuch 
fubjects, they have been obliged to fpend fo much 


_of their time in clearing away the rubbifh collected 
‘by their predeceflors. This indeed was a prelimi- 
-nary ftep, which the ftate of the fcience, and the 
-conclufions to which it had led, rendered abfolutely 


neceflary ; for, however important the pofitive ad- 
vantages may be, which are to be expected from its 
future progrefs, they are by no means fo effential 
to human improvement and _ happinefs, as a fatis- 
factory refutation of that {ceptical philofophy, which 
had ftruck at the root of knowledge, and all belief. 
Such a refutation feems to have been the principal 
objet which Dr. Reid propofed to himfelf in his 
metaphyfical inquiries; and to this objeé his la- 
hours have been direéted with fo much ability, can- 
dour and perfeverance, that unlefs future {ceptics 
fhould occupy a ground very different from that of 
their predeceflors, it is not likely that the contro- 
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verfy will ever be renewed. The rubbifh being now 
removed, and the foundations laid, it is time to be- 
gin the faperftrudture. The progrefs which I have 
made. in: it is, | am fenfible, very inconfiderable ; 
yet I flatter myfelf, that the little I have done, will 
be fufficient to illuftrate the importance of the ftudy 
and to recommend the fubjeés of which I am to 
treat to the attention of others. 

After the remarks which I have now ‘didi the 
reader will not be furprifed to find, that I have ftu- 
dioufly avoided the confiderations of thofe queftions 
which have been agitated in the prefent age, be- 
tween the patrons of the fceptical philofophy, and 
their opponents. Thefe controverfies have, in 
tryth, no peculiar connection with the inquiries on 
which I am to enter. It is indeed only by an ex- 
amination of the principles, of our nature; that they 
can be brought to a fatisfactory conchufion ; ; but fup- 
pofing them to remain undecided; our feeptical 
doubts concerning the certainty of human knowl- 
edge, would no'more affeé the philofophy of mind, 
than they would affeé any of the branches eighiph 
ics; nor would any doubts concerning even the + 
iftence of mind, affeét this branch oP fcience, an 
more than the doubts of the Berridge iid 
the exiftence of matter, affect his opaneae in natu- 
ral philofophy. Ea PERG . 

To what purpofes the philofophy of the human 
mind, according to the view which] propofe to 
take of it, is fubfervient, I fhall endeavour to = 
plain, at fome length, in the a ere’ 
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PART SECOND: 


SECTION I. 


“tH 


Of the Utility of the Philofophy of theEuman Mind. 


IT has been often remarked, that there is 
a mutual connexion between the different arts and 
{ciences ; and that the improvements which are 
made in one branch of human knowledge, fre- 
quently throw light on others, to which it has ap- 
- parently a very remote relation. The modern di 
coveries in altronomy, and.in pure mathematics, 
have contributed to bring the art of navigation to 
a degree of perfection formerly unknown. The 
rapid progrefs which has been lately made in aftro- 
nomy, anatomy, and botany, has been chiefly ow- 
ing to the aid which thefe {ciences have received 
from the art of the optician. 

Although, however, the different departments of 
fcience and of art mutually reflect light on each 
other, it is not always neceflary either for the phi- 
lofopher or the artift to aim at the acquifition of 
general knowledge. Both of them may fafely take 
many principles for granted, without being able 
to demonitrate their truth. A feaman, though ig- 
norant of mathematics, may apply, with corre¢ine/s 
and dexterity, the rules for finding the longitude : 
An aftronomer, or a botanitt, though ignorant of 
optics, may avail himfeif ofthe ufe of the telefcope, 
or the microfcope. ) 

Thefe obfervations are daily exemplified in the 
cafe of the artift; who has feldom either inclination 
or leifure to fpeculate.concerning the principles of 
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hisart. It israrely, however, we meet with a mart 
of fcience, who has confined his ftudies wholly to 
one branch of knowledge. That curiofity, which 
he has been accuftomed to indulge in the courfe of 
his favourite purfuit, will naturally extend itfelf to 
every remarkable object which falls under his ob- 


fervation ; and can {fcarcely fail to be a fource of ~ 


perpetual diflatisfaGtion to his mind, till it has been 
fo far gratified as to enable him to explain ‘all the 
various phenomena, which his profeflional habits 
are every day prefenting to his view. __ 

As every particular fcience is in this m con- 
nected with others, to which it naturally direéts the 
attention, fo all the’ purfuits: of life, whether they 
termifiate in fpeculation or aftion, are ‘connected 
with that general fciencé, which has the human 
mind for its obje&. The powers of the underftand- 
‘ing are inftruments which all men employ ; and his 
‘curiofity muft be fmall indeed, who'paffes through 
life in a total ignorance of faculties, which his wants 
and neceffities foree him habitually to exercife, and 
which fo remarkably diftineuifh man from the low- 
er animals. The a¢tive principles of our nature, 
which, by their various modifications and combi- 
nations, give rife to all the moral differences among 
men, are fitted, in a ftill higher degree, if poffible, 
to intereft thofe, who are either difpofed to refle 
on their own charaéters, or to obferve, with » 
tion, the characters of others. The phenomena 
refulting from thefe faculties and principles of the 
mind, are every momient foliciting our notice ; and 
open to our examination, a field of difcovery, as 
inexhauftible as the phenomena of the materia 
world ; and exhibiting not les ftriking’ marks of 
divine wifdom. hah Se ARR APOtG 

While all the fciences, and all the purfuits of 
life, have this common tendency to lead our in- 
quiries to the philofophy of human nature, this laft 
branch of knowledge borrows its principles from ne 
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other fcience whatever. Hence there is fomething 
in the ftudy of it, which is peculiarly gratifying to 
a reflecting and inquifitive mind ; and fomething in 
the conclufions to which it leads, on which the mind 
refts with peculiar fatisfaction. Till once our opin- 
ions are in fome degree fixed with refpect to it, 
we abandon ourfelves, with reluctance, to particu- 
lar fcientific inveftigations ; and on the other hand, 
a general knowledge of fuch of its principles as aré 
moft fitted to excite the curiofity, not only prepares 
us for engaging in other purfuits with more liberal 


wel Fee 


life, to fecure it againft the influence of prevailin; 
. errors 3 and, as far as pofiible, to engage its ies 4 
58) me eae eS! OP Tbe Ee Be or greek By ~ hd 
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feffions on the fide of truth. It is only upon a phi- 
lofophical analy fis of the mind, that a fyftematical 
plan can be founded, for the accomplifhment of ei- 
ther of thefe purpofes, eye, 
There are few individuals, whofe education has 
been conducted in every refpeét with attention and 
judgment. Almoft every man of refledtion is con- 
fcious, when he arrives at maturity, of many de- 
fects in his mental powers ; and of many incohve- 
nient habits, which might have been prevented or 
\Temedied in his infancy or youth. Such : con- 
{cioufnefs is the firft ftep towards improvement ; 
and the perfon who feels it, if he is poffefied of re- 
folution and fteadinefs, will not fcruple to begin, 
even in advanced years, a new courfe of education 
for himfelf.. The degree of reflection and obfer- 
vation, indeed, which is neceflary for this purpofe, 
cannot be expected from any one at a very early 
period of life, as thefe are the laft powers of the 
mind which unfold themfelves ; but it is never too 
late to think of the improvement of our faculties ; 
and much progrefs may be made, in the art of ap- 
plying them fuccefsfully to their proper objects, 
or in obviating the inconveniences refulting from 
their imperfection, not only in manhood, but in. 
oldage.  . ie 
_Itis not, however, to the miftakes of our early 
inftructors, that all our intelle¢tual defeéts are to be 
.afcribed. There is no profeflion or purfuit which 
has not habits peculiar to itfelf ; and which does 
not leave fome powers of the mind dormant, while 
it exercifes and improves the reft. If we with, 
therefore to cultivate the mind to the extent of its 
capacity, we muit not reft fatisfied with that em-. 
ployment which its faculties receive from our par- 
ticular fituation in life. It isnot in the awkward 
and profeffional form of a mechanic, who has 
ftrengthened particular mufcles of his body by the 
habits of his trade, that we are to look for the per- 
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feétion of our animal nature; neither is it among 
men of confined purfuits, whether fpeculative or 
active, that we are to expe@ to find the human mind 
in its higheft ftate of cultivation. A variety of ex- 
ercifes is neceflary to preferve the animal frame in 
vigour and beauty: and a variety of thofe occupa- 
tions which literature and {cience ailord, added to 
a promifcuous intercourfe with the world, in the 
habits of converfation and bufineis, is no leis necei- 
fary for the improvement of the underftanding. I 
acknowledge, that there are fome profeflions, in 
which aman of very confined acquifitions may ar- 
rive at the firft eminence ; and in which he will 
perhaps be the more likely to excel, the more he has 
concentrated the whole force of his mind to one 
particular object. But fuch a perfon, however dii- 
tinguifhed in his own fphere, is educated merely to 
be a literary artizan ; and neither attains the per- 
fection, nor the happinefs of his nature. ‘“ That 
“« education only can be confidered as complete and 
*‘ generous, which” (in the language of Milton) 
‘<< fits a man to perform juftly, fkilfully, and mag- 
* nanimoully, all the offices, both private and pub- 
s jic, of peace and of war.’’* 

I hope it will not be fuppofed, from the forego- 
ing obferyations, that they are meant to recommend 
an. indifcriminate attention to all the objects of fpec- 
ulation and of action. Nothing can be more eyvi- 
dent, than the neceffity of limiting the field of our 
exertion, if we with to benefit fociety by our la- 
bours. But it is perfectly confiftent with the molt 
intenfe application to our favourite purfuit. to cul- 
tivate that general acquaintance with letters and 
with the world, which may be fufficient to enlarge 
the mind, and to preferve it from any danger of 
contracting the pedantry of a particular profeffion. 
in many cafes, (as was already remarked,) the {ci- 


- * Treétate of Education. 
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ences reflect light on each other ; and the general 
acquifitions which we have made in other pur- 
fuits, may furnith us with ufeful helps for the farth 

profecution of ourown. But even in thofe inftan- 
ces in which the cafe is otherwifé, and in which 

thefe liberal accomplifhments muft be purthafed by | 
the facrifice of a part of our profeffional emine: 


the acduifition of them will amply repay any lofs we 
inay fuftain. It ought not to be thé leading object 
. aphyfician, 


of ‘any one, to become dn eminent meta 

mathematician, or poet ; but to render himfelf h 
Py a8 an individual, and an Litiog st oe es 
and an ufeful member of fociety. A man who lofts 
his fight, improves the fehlibility OF his touch ; but 
who would confeiit, for fuch a prasie oe  trt 


with the pleafures which he receives from th 
~ It.is almoft unneceffary for me to remar: 
mich, individuals would be affifted in thé proper 
and liberal culture of the mind, if they ‘were pre- 
viouily led to take a comiprehenfive furvey of hu- 
man nature in all its parts; of its vatious faculties, 

aiid powers, and fourcés of ehjoyment } atid of the 
effe€ts which are produced on thefe principles by 
particular fituations. It is fuch a knowledge alone 
of the capacities of the mind, that can enable a per- 
fon to judge of his own acquifition ; and to em- 
ploy the moft effectual mearis for rian rate de- 


fete, and rethoving his inconvenient Habits. “W: 
out fome degree of it, every than is in danget of 
contridting bad habits, before he is aware; and of 
fuffering Pithe ‘of his powers to go to decay, for 
Want of propet exercife. 

Tf the bufinefs of early education were moré tho- 
roughly, and more generally, underftood, it would 
be lefs neceflary for individuals, when they arrive 
at maturity, to form plans of improveimeht for 
themfélves. But education hever cah be fyitemat: 
ically direéted to its proper objects, till we have ob- — 
tained, not only an accurate analyfis of the general 
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principlés of our nature, and an account 6f the moft 
important laws which regulate their operation ; but 
an explanation of the various modifications arid com- 
bihdtions of thefe principles, which produce that 
diverfity of talents, genius, and charaéter, we ob- 
fervé among men. To inftrué youth im the lan- 
lases, and in the fciences, is comparatively of lit- 
- tle importaneé, if we are inattentive to the habits 
they 8 iy and are not careful im giving, to all 
their different faculties, and all their different prin- 
ciples of ation; 2 proper degree of employment. 
Abftraéting entirely from the culture of their moral 
powers, how extenfive and difficult is the bufineds 
of coiducting their intellectual improvement! To, 
watch over thé aflociation’ which they form in their 
ténder years ; to give them early habits of mental 
activity ; to rouzé their curiofity, and to direét it 
to proper objects ; to exércife their ingenuity and. 
invention ; to cultivate in their minds a turn for 
fpeculation, at the fame time preferve their atten-| 
tion alive to thé objects around them; to awaken 
their fenfibilities to the beauties of nature, and to 
infpiré them with a relith for intelle@tual enjoyment; 
—thefe form but a part of the bufinefs of education ; 
and yet the exécution even of this part requires an 
acquaintance with the general principles of our na- 
ture, which feldom falls to the fhare of thofe to 
whom the inftruction of youth is commonly intruft- . 
ed.—_—Nor will fuch a theoretical knowledge of the 
human mind, as I have now defcribed, be always 
fufficient in prattife. An uncommon degree of fa 
gacity is frequently requifite, in order to accommo- 
date general rules to particular tempers, and char- 
aéters.—In whatever way we chufe to account for 
it, whether by original organization, or by the op- 
eration of moral caufes, in very early infancy; no 
faé&t can be more undeniable, than that there are 
important differences difcernible in the minds of 
children, previous to that}period at which, in general 
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intelle@ual education commences. There is, too 
a certain hereditary character (whether refulting 
from phyfical conftitution, or caught from imitation 
and the influence of fituation) which appears re- 
markably in particular families. One race, for a 
fucceflion of generations, is citi by 2 ge- 
nius forthe abftraé fciences, while it is deficient 
in vivacity, in imagination, and in tafte: another 
is no lefs:daftinguithed for wit, and gaiety, and fan- 
cy; while it appears incapable of patient attention, 
or of profound refearch. . The fyftem of education 
which is proper to be adopted in particular cafes, 
ought undoubtedly, to have fome reference to thefe 
circumftances; and to be calculated, as much as 
poffible, to develope and cherifh thofe intelleétual 
and active principles, in which a natural deficiency 
is moft to be apprehended. . Montefquieu, and oth- 
er {peculative politicians, have infifted much on the 
reference which education and laws fhould have to 
climate. I fhall not take upon me to fay, how far 
their conchifions on this fubject are juft; but Iam 
fully perfuaded, that there is a foundation in phi- 
lofophy, and good fenfe, for accommodating, at a 
very early period of life, the education of individ- 
uals to thofe particular turns of mind, to which, 
from hereditary propenfities, or from moral fitua- 
tion, they may be prefumed to have a natural ten- 
dency. i orhe rete 
There are few fubjects more hackneyed than that 
of education ; and yet there is none, upon which the 
opinions of the world are {till more divided. Nor 
is this furprifing ; for mot of thofe who have fpec- 
ulated concerning it, have confined their attention 
chiefly to incidental queftions about the compara- 
tive advantages of public or private inftruétion, or 
the utility of particular languages or fciences 5 with- 
out attempting 2 previous examination ef thofe fac- 
ulties and) principles ofthe mind, which it: is: the 
great object of education to improve... Many ex- 
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cellent detached obfervations, indeed, both on the 
intelleGual and moral powers, are to be collected 
from the writings of ancient and modern authors ; 
but Ido not know, that in any language an attempt 
has been made to analyfe and illuftrate the principles 
of human nature, in order to lay a philofophical 
foundation for their proper culture. 

I have even heard fome very ingenious and intelli- 
gent men difpute the propriety of fo fyftematical a 
plan of inftruction. The moft fuccefsful and fplen- 
did exertions, both in the {ciences and arts, (it has 
been frequently remarked) have been made by indi- 
viduals, in whofe minds the feeds of genius were 
allowed to fhoot up, wild and free ; while from the 
moft careful and fkilful tuition, feldom any thing re- 
fults above mediocrity. I hall not, at prefent, enter 
into any difcuflions with refpect to the certainty of 
the fac on which this opinion is founded. Suppof- | 
ing the fact to be completely eftablifhed, it muit ftill 
be remembered, that originality of genius does not 
always imply vigor and comprehenfivenefs, and libe- 
rality of mind ; and that it is defirable only, in fo far 
as it is compatible with thefe more valuable qualities 
I already hinted, that there are fome purfuits, in 
which as they require the exertion only of a fmall 
number of our faculties, an individual, who has a 
natural turn for them, will be more likely to diftin- 
guifh himfelf, by being fuffered to follow his origi- 
nal bias, than if his attention were diftraéted by a 
more liberal courfe of ftudy. But wherever fuch 
men are to be found, they muft be confidered, on the 
moit favourable fuppofition, as having facrificed, to 
a certain degree, the perfection or the happinefs of 
their nature to the amufement or inftruétion of ‘oth- 
ers. It is too, in times of general darknefs and 
barbarifm, that what is commonly called originali- 
ty of genius moft frequently appears: and furely 
the great aim of an enlightened and benevolent phi- 
lofophy, is not to rear a {mall number of individuals, 
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who may. be regarded as . 
and sate lg ae to a eee wide y as polli- 
ble, that degree of cultivation whi oa enable th 
bulk of a people to poll Teis all the 
moral improvement of which their nat fu: 
tible. “ riginal genius” (fays Voltair ik “ occurs 
“ but feldom in a nation where the Tite pie | 
“formed. The number of ‘seared nds 
“‘ there abound, like the trees in a thick 
* rithing - fore, prevent any fingle ee a frou 
“ rearing his hed far above the reft. Where tr tr , 
“is in few hands, we meet with a fmall number c of 
“ Over-grown fortunes in the midft of a general 
* poverty: in proportion as it. extends, opulence 
“ becomes general, and great fortunes rare. It is, 
*< precifely, becaufe there is at prefent much light, 
«and much cultivation, in France, that. we, are led 
“ to complain of the want of fuperior genius.” 

To what purpofe, indeed, it may be faid, all thi 
labour? Is not the importance of every. te S 
man, to be ultimately eftimated by. its ten dency | oO 
promote his happinefs? And is not our dai expe- 
rience fufficient to conyince us, that this i is, 1 in gen- 
eral, no means proportioned to ‘the culture 
which Nts nature has received '—Nay, is there not 
fome ground for fulpedting, that the lower orders 
of men enjoy, on the whole, a more enviable con- 
dition, than their more enlightened and refined : fu- 
periors? 

The truth, I apprehend, is, that bes gh in fo 
far as. it. arifes from the mind itfelf, will be always 
proportioned to the degree of perfeétion which its 
powers have attained ; but that, in cultivating thefe 
powers, with a view to this moft important ¢ of all 
objects, it is eflentially neceflary that fuch a degree 
of attention be beftowed on all of them, ¢ as may 
preferve them in that flate of relative ftrength, 
which appears to be agreeable to the intentions of | 
nature. Jn confequence of an exclufive attention to 
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the culture of the imagination, the tafte, the reafons 
ing faculty, or any of the active principles, it is 
poffible that the pleafures of human life may be di- 
minifhed, or its pains increafed : but the inconve- 
niences which are experienced in fuch cafes, are not. 
to be afcribed to education, but to a partial and in- 
judicious education. In fuch cafes, it is pofhible, 
that the poet, the metaphyfician, or the man of tafte 
and refinement, may appear to difadvantage when 
compared with the vulgar; for fuch is the benevo- 
lent appointment of Providence with refpect to’ the 
lower orders, that, although not one principle of 
their nature be completely unfolded, the whole of 
thefe principles preferve among themfelves, that 
balance which favourable to the tranquility of their 
minds, and to a prudent and fteady conduct in the 
limited {phere which is afligned to them, far more 
completely, than in thofe of their fuperiors, whofe _ 
education has been conducted on an erroneous or 
imperfect fyftem : but all this, far from weakening 
the force of the foregoing obfervations, only ferves 
to demonftrate how impofiible it always will be, to 
form ‘a rational plan for the improvement of the 
mind, without an accurate and comprehenfive 
knowledge of the principles of the human contti- 
tution. 

The remarks which have been already made, are, 
I flatter myfelf, fufficient to illuftrate the dangerous 
confequences which are likely to refult from a par- 
tial and injudicious cultivation of the mind ; and, at 
the fame time, to point out the utility of the intel- 
lectual philofophy, in enabling us to preferve a pro- 
per balance among all its various faculties, princis 
ples of action, and capacities of enjoyment. Many 
additional obfervations might be offered, on the ten- 
dency which an accurate analyfis of its powers might 
probably have, to fuggeft rules for their farther im- 
provement, and for a more fuccefsful application of 
them Rs their proper purpofes: but this fubject i 
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fhall Rot profecute at prefent, a8 the illuftration.of 
it is one of the leading objets of the following 
work.—-That the memory, the imagination, or the 
feafoning faculty, are to be inftantly ftrengthened 
in confequence of our fpeculations concerning their 
hature, it would be abfurd to fuppofe ; but it is 
furely far from being unreafonable to think, that i 
acquaintance with the laws which regulate thefe 
powers, may fuggeft fome ufeful rules for their 
adual cultivation; for remedying their defects, 
in the cafe of individuals, and é¢ven for extending 
thofe limits, which nature feems, at firft view, to 
have’affioned them. ci2.5 7/92 99 92a thus 
To how great a degree of perfection the intel- 
le€tual and moral nature of man is capable of being 
raifed by cultivation, it is difficult to conceive. The 
éffects of early, continued, and fyftematical educa- 
tion, in the cale of thofe children who are trained, 
for the fake of gain, to feats of ftrength and agility, 
juftify, perhaps, the moft fanguine views which 7 
is poflible for a philofopher to form, with refpect to 
the improvement of the fpecies. ap 
~ | now proceed to confider, how far the philofc- 
phy of mind mzy be ufeful in accomplithing the fe- 
cond object of education ; by affifting us in the ma- 
nagement of early impreflions and aflociations. 
* By far the greater part of the opimions on which 
we a&t in life, are not the refult of our own invefti- 
| gation ; but are adopted implicitly, in infancy and 
youth, upon the authority of others. Even the 
great principles of morality, although implanted ip, 
évery heart, aré commonly aided and cherifhed, at 
Teaft to a certain degree, by the care of our inftruc. 
tors.—All this is undoubtedly agreeable to Sse 
tentions of nature ; and, indeed, ‘were the cafe 
otherwife, fociety could not fubfift ; for nothing 
‘can be more evident, than that the bulk of man- 
kind, condemned ‘as they are to laborious occupa 
‘tions, which ate incompatable with intellectual im-_ 
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provement, are perfectly incapable of forming their, 
own, opinions, on fome of the moll important fub, 
jects that can. employ the human mind, It is. evi- 

Seats at ‘the famertime; that as no fyftem of educa. 

tion. is perfect, a variety of predjudices muft, in this. 
way,, take an early), hold of our belief ; fo as to ace 

quire over it an influence not inferior to ‘that of the 

moft incontrovertible truths. Whena child hears 

either a {peculative abfurdity, or an erroneous prin- 

ciple of action, reccommended and enforced daily, 

by the fame voice which firft conweyed to it thoie 

fimple and fublime leflons of morality and religion 

which are congenial to its nature, is it to be won- 

dered at, that, in future life, it fhould, find it fo 

difficult to eradicate prejudices which have twined 

their roots with all. the .eflential principles of the 

human frame *—If fuch, however, be the obvious 

intentions of nature, with refpect to ‘thofe orders of 
men who are employed in bodily labour, it is 

equally clear, that the meant to impofe it as double 

obligation on thofe who receive the advantages of 
a liberal education, to examine, with the moit fcru- 

pulous care, the foundation of all thofe received 
opinions, which have any connexion , with morali« 
ty, or with human happinefs. Ifthe multitude muft 

be led, it is of confequence, furely, that 1 fhould be 

led by enlightened conducors 3 by menwhoare able. 
to diftinguith truthfrom error ; and to drawthe line 

tween thoie prejudices which are innocent or fal- 

utary, (if indeed there are any prejudices which are 

really falutary,) and thofe which are heitile to He 

interefts-of virtue and mankind. 

» In fuch a flate of foctety as that in which we ive 
the prejudices of a moral, a political, and a religi- 
ous nature, which we imbibe in early life, are fo 
Warious, and at the fame time fo intimately blended 
with the belief we entertain of the moft facred and 
important truths, that a great part of the life of 2 
philofopher mutt necefiarily be devoted, not fo 
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much to the acquifition of new knowledge, as to! 
unlearn the-errors to which he had been taught to” 
give an implicit affent, before the dawn of reafon. 
and reflexion. And unlefs he fubmit in this man-' 
ner to bring‘all his opinions to the teft of a fevere’ 
examination,. his ingenuity, and his learning, in? 
fteadof enlightening the world, will only enable hin® 
to give additional currency, and an additional au- 
thority to eftablifhederrors. Toattempt fuch a ftrug- 
gle againit early prejudices, is, indeed, the profefled 
aim of all philofophers; but how few areto be found; 
who have force of mind fufficient for accomplifhing 
their objeé& ; and who, in freeing themfelves ‘from 
one fet of errors, do not allow themfelves to be carri- 
ed away with another ? To fucceed in it completely; 
Lord Bacon feems to have thought, (in one of the 
moft remarkable paflages of his writings,) to be 
more than can well be expected from human frailty, 
« Nemo adhuc tanta mentis conftantia inventus elt, 
“ut decreverit, et fibi impofuerit, theorias et 
* notiones cummunes penitus abolere, et intellec- 
* tum abrafum et epuum ad particularia, de inte. 
“ oro, applicare. Itaque illa ratio humana, quam 
« habemus, ex multa fide, et multo etiam cafu; . 
** nec non ex puerilibus, quas primo haufimus, no- 
“ tionibus farrago qadam eft, et congeries. 
*¢ Quod fiquis, xtate’‘matura, et fenfibus integris, 
“ et mente repurgata, fe ad. experientiam, et ad 
** particularia de integro applicet, de eo melius fpe- 
* randum eft. Md) Rd hes 
Nor is it merely in order to free the mind from the 
influence of error, that it-is ufeful to examine the 
foundation of eftablifhed opinions. It is fuch an ex- 
amination alone, that, in an inquifitive age like the 
prefent, can fecure a philofopher from the danger 
of unlimited {cepticifm. To this extreme, indeed, 
_ the complexion of the times is more likely to give 
him a tendency; than to implicit credulity. Inthe 
former ages of ignorance aud fuperftition, the inti 
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mate affociation which had been formed in the pre- 
vailing fyftems of education, between truth and er- 
ror, had given to the latter an afcendant over the 
minds of men, which it could have never acquired 
if'divefted of fuch an alliance. ‘The cafe has, of 
late yeats, been mot remarkably’ reverfed: the 
common fenfe of mankind, in confequence of the 
growth of a more liberal ‘fpirit of inquiry, has re- 
volted againft many of thofe abfurdities, which had 
fo long held human ‘reafon in captivity: and it was 
perhaps, more than’ could’reafonably have been'ex- 
pected, that, in the firft!'moments of their emahci- 
pation, philofophers‘thould ‘have ftopped fhort, at 
the precife boundaryy which cooler reflection, and 
more moderate views, would have prefcribed. The 
fact is, ‘that they have pafled far’ beyond it; and 
that; in their zeal to’eradicate prejudices, they have 
attempted to tear up by the roots, many of the beft 
and happieft and moft effential principles of our na- 
ture. | Having remarked the wonderful influence of 
education over the mind, they have'concluded, that 
‘man is wholly a faGitious being ; not recollecting, 
that this very fufceptibility-of education prefuppofes 
certain original principles which are common to the 
‘whole’ fpecies; and that, as error cai only take a 
permanent hold of a candid mind by being grafted 
on'truths, which it is unwilling or unable to eradi- 
cate; even the influence, which *falfe and abfurd 
opinions “occafionally acquire over the belief} in- 
ftead of being an argument for univerfal fcepticifm, 
is the moft decifive argument apainf it ; inafmuch 
as it fhews, that there are fome traths fo incorpora- 
ted and identified with our nature, that they can 
reconcile useven to the abfurdities ' and contradic- 
tions with which we fuppofe them to be infeparably 
connetted. ' The fceptical philofophers, for exam- 
ple, of the prefent age, ‘have frequently attempted 
to hold up to ridicule, thofe contemptible and pue- 
tile fuperititions, which have difgraced the creeds 
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fame of the, moft | clightened .nations.; and 
wth have only mma entabanithe 
reverepee af men of the moft.accomp 


Randings.., , But. thefe hiftories’ of hun nan bs ab OCih it} 4 
are, in truth,, the ftrongeft teftimonies whi 
he produced, to,proye, how wonderful i is the i . 
ence of rhe fundamental prineig s of on 
the belief; when they are.able to fanétify, in. 
apprehenfions of mankind, Fei extravaga 
ion, and. every unmeaning ceremony, whi 
education, hag taught us to aflociate, with ; 
That, implicit. credulity. isa mark of a feeble 
mind, will not be difputed;, buti 79 ape 
be as generally. acknowledge he e is e 
fame with unlimited {cepticifma the contrary, 
we, are fometimes-apt to aleribe thes difpoliti toa 
more than ordinary vigour of; intelle&., Suchia 
prejudice, was,-by no means unnatural, at that peri- 
od in the hiftory of modern Europe, when reafon 
‘ark hegan to; throw off the yoke of authority ; and 
wheit.it unqueftionably required a fuperiority of un- 
derflanding, vas well as of. Antr idity, for indi- 
vidual to,xefidt the contagion’ of prevailin ‘fapertt. 
tion, But in the prefent age, in:which the, a. 
cy Of fafhionable opinions, is diredtly « Bs mpeseta 
thofe of the. vulgar; the’ philofophical c the 
philofophical{cepticifm of by fan thegreater number 
.of thofe who value themfelyes ont an/ emancipation 
from popular exvors, arifes from: the wery fame 


aweaknefs, with, the. credulity. of the mult 3ynor 
4s. it going ty np fay, with Rouflean, thet, 1a 
who, incthé end of ‘the eighteenth: centurtys; 


HR: broughs.himéelt to pay aa = ee te 

i igbbinct e 5:0 th Lays Sd 
‘iba sf ath a - impulfes, of fathionable-and 
Sof vulgar lices,,he alone; evinces the; fi =r 
ity and. the) irength ofi;his oi ae 


difentangle truth) from. errror; and to oppofe the | 
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dlear corclufions of his own unbiafled faculties} to 
the united clamours ‘of fuperfition,: and’ of falfe 
philofophy.—Such are the mien, ‘whom nature 
marks‘out to be the lights of the world; to fix 
the wavering opinions of the multitude, and to im- 
prefs their own characters on that of their age. 
? For fecuring the mind completely from the weak- 
neffes | have now been defcribing, and enabling it 
to maintain a fteady courfe of inquiry, between im- 
plicit credulity, and unlimited f{cepticifm, the moft 
important of all qualities is a fincete and devoted 
attachment to truth; which feldom fails to'be ac- 
‘companied with a manly confidence in the clear 
conclufions of human reafon. It is fuch a confit 
dence, united (as it generally is) with perfonal in- 
trepidity, which forms what the French writers 
call force of charaGter’;* one of the raireft:endow- 
‘ments, it muit be confefled, of our! fpecies; but 
which, of ail endowments ; isthe moft effential for 
réndering a philofopher happy in himfelf and a blef 
fine to mankind. — P crm Worker 
There is, I think, good reafon for hoping, that 
the feeptical tendency of the prefent age, will be on- 
lya temporary evil. While it continues, however, 
it is an evil of the moft alarming nature; and, as it 
extends, in general, not only to religion and mor- 
ality, but, in fome meafure, alfo to politics, and the 
condué of life, itis equally fatal to the comfort of 
the individual, and to the improvement of fociety. 
Even in its moft inoffenfive form, when it happens 
+o be united to a’peaceable difpofition and a bene- 
‘volent’-heart, it cannot’ fail 'to have the effe@ of 
damping every aQive and-patrioticexertion. Coti- 
vinced that truth is ‘placed: beyond the reach of the 
‘human faculties; and doubtful how far the pre- 


)* Cette conviction forte de V’efprit, fi ell stunit au courage; 
produit Ja force de charadtere 5 et én fent combien elle doit 
€trerace.—-—~Vie de Turgot par lerMarquis de Condorcet: 
Partien. pri30.° (Tee pe ee 
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judices'we defpife, may not be eflential tothe well 
being of fociety, we refolve to abandon e tely 
all fpeculative i inquiries ; and fuffering o sto 
be carried quietly along with the ftream of Caines 
opinions, and of fafhionable manners, determine 
to amufe ourfelves, the belt way we can, with bu- 
finefs or pleafure, during our fhort paflage through 
this fcene of illufions. But he who thinks more fa. 
vourably of the human powers, and who believes 
that reafon was given man to direct him to his duty 
and his happinefs, will defpife the fuggeftions of 
this timid philofophy ; and while he is confcious 
that he is guided in his inquiries only by the love of 
truth, will reft affured that their refult will be e- 
qually. favourable to his own comfort, and to the 
beft interefts of mankind. What, indeed, will be 
the particular effects in the firft inftance, of that 
general diffufion of knowledge, which the art of 
printing muft fooner or later produce ; and of that 
#pirit of reformation with which it cannot fail to be 
accompanied, it is beyond the reach of human fa- 
gacity to conjecture: but unlefs we chufe to aban- 
don ourfelves entirely to a defponding cif, 
we mutt hope and believe, that the progrefs of hu- 
man reafon can never be a fource of permanent dif- 
order to the world; and that they alone have caufe 
to apprehend the confequences, who are led by the 
imperfection ofour prefent inftitutions, to feel t 

telves interefted in perpetuating the prejedieses aiid 
follies, of their fpecies.. 

From the obfervations which have been. bint, 
it fufficiently appears, that in order to fecure the 
mind, on the one hand, from the influence of pre- 
judice ; and on the other, from a tendency to un- 
limited {cepticifm ; it is unneceflary that it fhould be | 
able to diftinguith the original and univerfal prin- 
ciples and laws of human nature, from the -adventi- 
tious effets of local fituation. But if, in the cafe 
of an individual; who has received an imperfet ot 
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erroneous education, fuch a knowledge puts it in 
his power to correct, to a certain degree, his own 
bad habits, and to furmount his own {peculative 
errors ; it enables him to be ufeful, in a much 
higher degree, to thofe whofe education he has an 
opportunity of fuperintending from early infancy. 
Such, and fo permanent, is the effect of firft im- 
preffions, on the character, that although a philofo- 
pher may fucceed, by perfeverance in freeing his 
reafon from the prejudices with which he was en- 
tangled, they will ftill retain fome hold of his ima- 
gination, and his affections: and, therefore, how- 
ever enlightened his underftanding may be in his 
hours of {peculation, his philofophical opinions will 
frequently lofe their influence over his mind, in 
thofe very fituations in which their pra¢tical affift- 
ance is moft required: when his temper is foured 
by misfortune ; or when he engages in the purfuits 
of life, and expofes himfelf to the contagion of pop- 
ular errors. His opinions are fupported merely 
by fpeculative arguments ; and, inftead of being 
connected with any of the active principles of his 
nature, are contracted and thwarted by fome of the 
moit powerful of them. How different would the 
cafe be, if education were conduéted from the be- 
ginning with attention and judgment ? Were the 
fame pains taken, to imprefs truth on the mind in 
early infancy, that is often taken to inculcate error, 
the great principles of our conduct would not only 
be jufter than they are ; but, in confequence of the 
aid which they would receive from the imagination 
and the heart, trained to confpire with them in the 
fame direction, they would render us happier in our- 
felves, and would influence our practice more pow- 
erfully and more habitually. There is furely nothing 
in error, which is more congenial to the mind than 
truth. On the contrary, when exhibited feperate- 
ly, and alone to the underftanding, it fhocks our 
reafon, aud provokes our ridicule ; and it is only, 
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(as I had oceafion ‘already to remark) by an alliance 
«with truths, which we find it difficult to rertounce, 
that it can obtain our aflent, or command our rev- 
érence. What advantages, then, might be deriv- 
ed from a proper attention to early impreflions and 
affociations, in giving fupport to thofe Eeandees 
which are connected ‘with human happinefs ? The 
long reign of error in the world, and the influence 
it maintains, even ib an age of liberal inquiry : far 
from being favourable to the fuppofition, that hu- 
man reafon is deftined to be forever the fport of 
prejudice and abfurdity, demonftrate, the tendency 
which there is to permanence in eftablifhed’ opin- 
ions, and in eftablifhed inftitutions ; and promifes 
an eternal ftability to true philofophy, when it fhall 
once have acquired the afcendant ; and when prop- 
er means fhall be employed to fupport it, by amore 
perfect fyftem of education. 3 @ ~~ get 
| Let us fuppofe, for a moment, that this*happy 
gra were arrived, and that all the prepoflefions of 
childhood and youth were direéted to fupport the 
pure and fublime truths of an enlightened morality. 
‘With what ardour, and with what tranfport would 
the underftanding, when arrived at maturity, pro- 
ceed in the fearch of truth ; when, inftead of being 
obliged to ftruggle, at’ every ftep, with early preju- 
dices, its office was merely to add the force of phi- 
lofophical conviction, to impreffions, which ate 
equally delightful to the. imagination, and dear to 
the heart ! The’ prepoffeflions of childhood would, 
through the whole of life, be gradually acquiring 
firength from the enlargenient of our knowledge ; 
and, in their turn, would fortify the conclufions of 
our reafon, againit the fceptical fuggeftions of dif- 
appointment or melancholy. aol 
Our daily experience may convince us, how fuf- 
ceptible the tender mind is of deep impreffions ; 
and what important and permanent effeéts are pro- 
@uced on the chara¢ters, and the happinedfs of in- 
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dividuals,-by the cafual aflociations formed in child- 
- hood among the various ideas, feelings, and affec- 
tions, with which they were habitually occupied. It 
is the bufinefs of education net to counteract this 
conttitution of nature, but to give it a proper di- 
reGtion : and the miferable coniequences to which 
it leads, when under an improper regulation, only 
fhew, what an important inftrument of human im- 
provement it might be rendered, in more fkilful 
hands. if it be poflible to intereft the imagination 
and the heart in favour of error, it is, at leait, no 
lefs poflible to intereft them in favour of truth. If 
it be pofitole to extinguith all the moit generous and 
heroic feelings of our nature, by teaching us to con- 
nect the idea of them with thofe of guilt and impie- 
Ph 3 it is furely equally poflible to cherifh and 

rengthen them, by eftablifhing the natural alliance 
between our duty and our happinefs. Ifit be pof- 
fible for the influence of fafhion to veil the native 
deformity of vice, and to give to low and criminal 
indulgences the appearance of {pirit, of elegance, 
and of gaiety ; can we doubt of the pofiibility 
of connecting, in the tender mind, thefe pleafing 
aflociations, with purfuits that are truly worthy 
and honourable ! There are few men, to be 
found, among thofe who have received the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, who do not retain, 
through life, that admiration of the heroic ages of 
Greece and Rome, with which the claflical authors 
once infpired them. It is, in truth, a fortunate 
prepoffefiion, on the whole, and one, of which I 
fhould be forry to counteraé& the infiuence. . But 
are there not others of equal importance to moral- 
ity and to happinefs, with which the mind might, 
at the fame period of life, be infpired ? If the firft 
canceptions, for example, which an infant formed 
of the Deity, and its firft moral perceptions, were 
affociated with the early impreflions produced on 
the heart by the beauties of nature, or the charms 
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of poetical defcription, thofe ferious thoughts which 
are reforted to, a moft men merely as ‘@ fource of 
confolation in adverfity ; and which , on wept 
account, are frequently tiactured wi e 
of gloom, would recur {pontaneoufly | ‘mind, 
in its beft and happieft hours ; and would infenfibl 
blend themfelves with all its pureft and moft refin 
enjoyments. eel 
In thofe parts of Europe, where the prevailing 
opinions involve the greateft variety of errors 
corruptions, it is, I believe, a common idea with 
many refpectable and enlightened men, that, in ev- 
ery country, it is moft prudent to conduét: the re- 
ligious inftruction of youth upon the plan which is 
pretcribed by the national eftablifhment ; in order 
that the pupil according to the vigour or feeblenefé 
of his mind, may either thake off, in future life, 
the prejudices of the nurfery, or die in the popular 
perfuafion. This idea, I own, appears to me to be 
equally ill founded and dangerous. If religious 
opinions have, as will not be difputed, a powerful 
influence on the happinefs, and.on the conduc of 


mankind, does not humanity require of us, to ref 


_ Cue as many victims as poffible from the hands of 
bigotry ; ; and to fave them from the cruel alterna- 
_ tive, of remaining under the gloom of a deprefling 
fuperftition, or of being diftracted by a perpetual 
conflict between the heart and the underftanding ? 
It is an enlightened education alone,/ that, in moft 
countries of Europe, can fave the young philofo- 
pher from that anxiety and defpondence, which 
every man of fenfibility, who, i in his childhood has 
imbibed the popular opinions, mutt neceflarily ex. 
perience, when he firft begins to examine their 
foundation ; and, what is of {till greater importance; 
which can lave hitn during life, from that occafional 
f{cepticifm, to which all men are liable, whole fy 
tems flu€tuate with the inequalities of their {pirits, 
and the variations of the atmofphere. = * 
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~ | I fhall conclude this fubje&, with remarking, 
-that, although in all moral and religious fyftems, 
there is a great mixture of important truth; and 
although it is, in confequence of this alliance, that 
errors and abfurdities*are enabled to preferve their 
hold of the belief, yet it is commonly found, that, in 
proportion as an eftablifhed creed is complicated in 
its dogmas and in its ceremonies, and in proportion 
to the number of acceffory ideas which it has grafted 
upon the truth, the more difficult is it, for thofe 
who have adopted it in:childhood, to emancipate 
themfelves completely from its influence; and, in 
thofe cafes in which they at laft fucceed, the greater 
is their danger of abandoning, along with their er- 
rors, all the truths which they had been taught to 
connect with them. ‘The Roman catholic fyftem 
is fhaken, with much greater difficulty, than thofe 
which are taught in the reformed churches; but 
when it lofes its hold of the mind, it much more 
frequently prepares the way for unlimited fcepti- 
-cifm. The caufes of this I may perhaps have an op- 
portunity of pointing out, in treating of the affo- 
ciation of ideas. 

I have now finifhed all that I think neceflary to 
offer, at prefent, on the application of the philofo- 
phy of mind to the fubject of education. ‘To fome 
readers, | am afraid, that what I have advanced-on 
the fubjeét, will appear to border upon enthufiafm ; 
and I will not attempt to juftify myfelf againft the 
charge. Iam well aware of the tendency which fpec- 
ulative men fometimes have, to magnify the effects 
of education, as well as to entertain too fanguine 
views of the improvement of the world; and I am 
teady to acknowledge, that there are inftances of 

individuals, whofe vigour of mind is fufficient to 
overcome every thing that is pernicious in their ear- 
dy habits but I am fully perfuaded, that thefe in- 
ftances are rare; and that, by far the greater part 
of mankind continue, through life, to purfue the 
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fame track inte which they have been. thrown, by 
the accidental circumftances of | fituation, inftruc 
tion, and: repaying sSNA pies" 


- PART SECOND. 
i, SECTION I. 


‘ Continuation of ihe fate Subjedh 


’ TAR remarks wane have been hitharte aes, 
‘on the utility of the philofophy of the human mind 
are of a very general nature, and — 
all, defcriptions of men. Befides, hi owever,thede 
more obvious: advantages of the fiudy, there are 
others, which, though iefs mpi pe lefs exten- | 
live in their application, are n thelefs, to fome > 
particular clafies of individuals, of the higheft impor- 
tance. Without pretending to exhauit the fubject — 
I fhall offer'a few detached Pe bet nonce it, in | 


this fection. — ii? Balint oor a : 
I already took notice in general terms. of the 
common relation which all:the different | Of 


our knowledge bear to the philofophy « ‘the human 
mind. In confequence of this crater 
forms an interefting objec of curi wig literary 
men of every denomination; but, | 
profecuted, it cannot fail to furnith ufeful lights for 
directing their inquiries; whatever the nature: of 
the fubjects may be, whieh happen to ie narra } 
attention. PER MIO IOTO | 
‘In order to be fatisfied of the juftneflof this. ob- : 
fervation,: it is; fufficient to recolleé& that to the 
Philofnphy’ of the mind are to be referred, all our 
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inquiries concerning the divifionsand the claffifica- 
tions of the objects of human knowledge ; and alfo 
all the various rules, both for the inveftigation, and 
the communication, of truth. Thefe general views 
of f{cience, and thefe general rules of method, » 
ought to form the fubjects of a rational and ufeful 
logic; a ftudy, undoubtedly, in itfelf of the great- 
eft importance and dignity, but in which lefs pro- 
grefs has hitherto been made than.is commonly im- 
agined., 

I thall endeavour to illuftrate, very briefly, a few 
of the advantages which might be expected to refult 
from fuch a fyitem of logic, if properly executed. 

“'T. And, in the firft place, it ‘is evident that it 
would be of the higheft importance in all the fci- 
ences, (in fome of them, indeed, much more than 
in others) to exhibit a precife and fleady idea of 
the objects which they prefent to our inquiry. 
What was the principal circumftance which contti- 
buted to miflead the ancients, in their phyfical re- 
fearches ? Was it not their confufed and wavering 
notions about the particular clafs of truths, which it 
was their bufinefs to inveftigate? It was owing to this 
that they were led to negleé& the obvious phenomena 
and laws of moving bodies: and to indulge them- 
felves in conjectures about the efficient caufes of 
motion, and the nature of thofe minds, by which 
they conceived the particles of matter to be animat- 
ed; and that’ they fo often blended the hiftory of 
facts, with their metaphyfical fpeculations. ‘In the 
prefent {tate of icience, indeed, we are not Hable to 
fuch miftakes in natural philofophy; but it would 
be difficult to mention’ any other branch of knowl 
edge, whith is entirely exempted from them. Inj 
metaphyfics, I might almoft fay, they are af thebot- 
tom of all our controverfies. in the celebxated dit 
‘pute, for example, which has been io long carried’ 
on, about the explanation given by the ideal theory 
@f the phenomena of perception, the-whole difficulte 
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arofe from this, that philofophers had no. precife: 
idea of the point they withed to afcertain; and now 
that the controverfey has been brought to a conclu~ 
fion, (as I think all men of candour muft confefs it . ” 
to have been by Dr. Reid) it will be found, that 
his doétrine on the fubject throws no light whatever, 
on what was generally underftood to be the great ob- 
ject of inquiry ; I mean, on the mode of communi- 
cation between the mind and the material world: 
and, in truth, amounts only to a precife defcription 
of the fact, {tripped of all hypothefis, and ftated in 
fuch a manner as to give us a diftin@ view.of the 
infurmountable limits which nature has in this in- 
{tance prefcribed to our curiofity. The fame obfer- 
vation may be made, on the reafonings of this pro- 
found and original author, with refpect to fome me- 
taphyfical queftions that had. been ftarted on the 
fubject of vifion; in particular, concerning the 
caufe of our feeing objects fingle with two eyes, and. 
our feeing objects erect by means of inverted images: 
on the retina. tt ae ; 


If we were to examine, in like manner, the pre- _ 
fent ftate of morals, of jurifprudence, of politics, 
and of philofophical criticifm ; I believe, we fhould. 
find, that the principal circumftance which retards 
their progrefs, is the vague and indiftinct idea, 
which thofe who apply to the ftudy of them have 
aformed to themfelves of the’ objects of their re-. 
fearches. Were thefe objects once clearly defined, 
and the proper plan of inquiry for attaining them il- 
luftrated by a few unexceptionable models, writers: — 
of inferior genius would be enabled to employ their 
induftry to much more advantage; and would be" 
prevented from adding to that rubbith, which, in — 
confequence of the ill-directed ingenuity of our pre- — 
deceflors, obftru€ts our progreis in the purfuit of . 
truth. ; Jw a ee | 
As a philofophical fyflem of logic would aflit us: 
in our particular fcientific inveftigations, by keep~ 


. 
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ig fteadily in our view the attainable ot ii of 
human curiofity ; fo, by exhibiting to us the rela- 
tion in which they all ftand to each other, and the 
relation which they all bear to what ought to be 
their. common aim, the advancement of human hap- 
pinefs, it would have a tendency to confine induf- 
try and genius to inquiries which are of real prac- 
tical utility ; and would communicate a dignity to 
the moit fubordinate purfuits, which are in any re- 
{pec fubfervient to fo important a purpofe. When 
our views are limited to ome particular fcience, to 
which we have been led to devote ourfelves by tafte 
or by accident, the courfe of our ftudies refembles 
the progrefs of a traveller through an unknown 
country ; whofe wanderings, from place to place, 
are determined merely by the impulfe of occafional 
curiofity ; and whofe opportunities of information 
mutt neceflarily be limited to the objeéts which ac- 
cidentally prefent themfelves to his notice. It is 
the philofophy of the mind alone, which by fur- 
nifhing us with a general map of the field of human 
knowledge,canenableto proceed with fteadinefs,and 
inan afefal direction; and while it gratifies our curi- 
ofity, and animates our exertions, by exhibiting to 
" all the various bearings of our journey, can con- 
uct us to thefe eminences from whence the eye. 
may wander over the vaft and unexplored regions’ 
of icience. Lord Bacon was the firit perfon who 
took this comprehenfive view’of the different dey’ 
partinents of ftudy ; and who pointed out, to all 
the clafles of literary men, the great end to which: 
their labours fhould confpire ; the miultiplication 
Bini fources of human enjoyment, and the exten-” 
on of man’s dominion over nature. Had this ob-' 
je& been kept fteadily in view by his followers. 
their difcoveries, numerous and important as they. 


have heen, would have advanced with fill greater: 
. : 
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ry and would have had a much. more exten. 
ingens on the practical arts of li 
rom fuch a /y{tem of logic, too, i tant ‘aflift 
ance may be expected, for reforming | eftablithed 
plan of public or academical education. It is pel 
ancholy to reflect on the manner in which thi 
carried on, in moft, perhaps, I might fay in all the 
countries of Europe ; and that, in an age of com., 
parative light and liberality, the intellectual z ad 
moral characters of youth fhould continue oe 
ormed ona plan. deviffed by men who were not 
only ftrangers to the bufinefs of the world, but who 
felt themfelves interefted in oppofing the ‘progrefs 
of ufeful knowledge. 

For accomplifhing a reformation in the plan | of 
academical ftudy, on rational and fyftematical prin- 
ciples, it is neceflary, i in the firft place, to confider 
the relation in which the different branches: of lite- 
rature, and the different arts and fciences_ ftand to 
each other, and to the practical pu ofes of ] life : 
and fecondly, to confider them in relation to” 

an mind, in order to. determine the arrange- 
ment, beit fitted for unfolding and ma its. 
faculties. Many valuable hints towards fuch a work 
may be collected from Lord Bacon’s wri 

II. Another very important branch of a ] 
fyftem of logic (as [had occafion already too fers 
ought to be; to lay down the rules of inveftigation | 
which it is proper to follow in the different. fan 
ces. In all of thefe, the faculties of 1 the unde; e 
ing are the inftruments with which we operate ; anc e 


on Omnium autem graviflimus error in deviatione ab_ulti- 
oftrinarum fine confiftit. Appetunt enim ho 

{cienciam, alii ex infiti curiofitate et irrequieta ; ae a 
causa et delectationis, : alii exiftimationis gratiaa : alii 
tidnis ergo, atque ut in differendo fuperiores fint : 
propterlucrum et vidtum : pauciffimi, ut donum malas 
divinitus }datum, in ufus homani generis impend: 
enim illud eft, quad revera doctrinam atque artes ‘condeco- 
raret, et attoleret, fi contemplatio, et actio, arctiore, quam 
adhuc vinculo conularentur. De Aug. Scient. lib. i. 


| 
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without a previous knowledge of their nature, it is’ 
impoflible to employ them to the beft advantage. 
In every exercife of our reafoning and of our inven- 
tive powers, theyeare generally iaws which reguiate 
the progrefs of the mind; and when once thefe 
laws are afcertained, they enable us to fpeculate and 
to invent, for the future, with more fyftem, and 
with a greater certainty of fuccefs—In the mechan- 
ical arts, it is well known, how much time and in- 
genuity are mifapplied, by thofe who acquire their 
practical fill, by their owriftrials, undirected by the 
precepts orexampleof others. What we call the rules 
of an art, are merely a collection of general obfer- 
vations, fuggefted by long experience, with refpect 
to the moit compendious and effectual means of 
performing every different ftep of the procefles 


= Ve 


which the art involves. In confequence of fuch 


rules, the artift is enabled to command the fame 
fuccefs in all his operations, for which the unfkilled 
workman muft truft to a happy combination of ac- 
cidental circumftances ; the mifapplications, too, of 
the labour of one race are faved to the next ; and 
the acquifition of praétical addrefs is facilitated, by 
confining its exertions to one direction.—The anal- 
ogy is perfect, in thofe procefles which are purely 
intellectual ; and to regulate which, is the great 
object of logic. In the cafe of individuals, who 
have no other guide to direé& them in their inqui- 
ries than their own natural fagacity, much time and 
ingenuity muft inevitably be thrown away, in every 
exertion of the inventive powers. In proportion, 
-however, to the degree of their experience and ob- 
fervation, the number of the mifapplications will 
diminifh ; and the power of invention will be ena- 
bled to proceed with more certainty and fteadinefs 
to its object. The misfortune is, that as the aids, 
which the underitanding derives from experience, 
are feldom recorded in writing, or even defcribed 
in words, every fucceeding inquirer finds himfelf, 
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at the.commencement of his philofophi 
bien to flruggle with the ifadvantag 
which had retarded the progrefs of aianadintss 
If the more important practical rules, which — 
of inveltigation fuggeft to individuals, 
gently preferved, each generation w. cid be placed 
in circumftances more favourable to invention than 
- the preceding ; ; and the progrefs.of knowledge, in- 
ftead of cramping original genius, would afift and 
direét its exertions. In the infancy of literature, 
indeed, its range may li more unbounded, and i its 

ccidental excurfions may excite more aftonithr 
than ina cultivated and enlightened age 5 butit i is 
only in fuch an age, that inventive genius can be 
trained by rules founded on the experience of our 
predecefiors, i in fuch a manner as toinfure the 
dual and regular improvement of {cience. So a 
is the remark of Lord Bacon: “ Certo fciant home 
« j ‘ines, artes inveniendi folidas et veras aaparpoemal 
“ incrementa fumere cum ipfis inventis.” 

The analogy between the mechanical iad od 
‘the operations of {cientific invention, might per+ 
haps be carried further. In the former, we know 
how much the natural powers of man have been 
aflifted by the ufe ot tools and inftruments. sit 
not poffible to devise, in like manner, certain aids 
to our intellectual faculties ? is. Tieeis? 

That fuch a query is not altogether chimerical, 
appears from the wonderful effects of algebra (which 
is precifely fuch.an inftrument of thought, as | have 
been now alluding to) in facilitating the inquiries of 
modern mathematicians. Whether it might not be- 
poflible to realife a projeét which Leibnitz has fome- 
where | mentioned, of introducing a fimilar contriv- 
ance into other branches of knowledge, I fhall not 
take ‘upon me to determine ; but that this idea has 
at leaft t fome plaufibility, muft, 1 think, be evident 
to thofe who have reflected on the nature of the ge- 
neral terms which abound more or lefs in every culs 
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tivated language ; and which may be confidered as 
_onefpecies of inftrumental aid which art has difcover- 
ed to our inteilectual powers. From the obfervations 
which J am afterwards to make, it will appear, that 
without general terms, all our reafonings muft ne- 
ceflarily have’been limited to particulars ; and confe- 
quently it isowing to the ufe of thefe, that the phi- 
lofopher is‘enabled to fpeculate concerning clafles of 
Objects, with the fame facility with which the favage 
or the peaiant {peculates concerning the individuals 
of which they are compoféd. The technical terms 
in the different fciences, render the appropriated 
language of philofophy a {till more convenient in- 
ftrument of thought, than thofe languages which 
have originated from popular ufe; and in propor- 
tion as thefe technical terms improve in point of pre- 
cifion and ‘comprehenfivenefs, they will contribute 
to render our intellectual progrefs more certain and 
more rapid. “ While engaged” (fays Mr. Lavio- 
fier) “in the compofition of my Elements of Chem- 
_ iftry, I perceived, better than I had ever done 
“ before, the truth of an obfervation of Condillac, 
“that »we think only through the medium of 
“words; and that languages are true analytical 
“methods. Algebra, which, of all our modes ot 
“ exprefiion, is the moft fimple, the moft exact, 
*¢ and the beft adapted to its purpofe, is, at the 
_ fame time, a language and an analytical method. 
_ “the art of reafoning is nothing more than a lan- 
“ guage well arranged.” The influence which 
| thefe very enlightened and philofophical views have 
| already had on the doétrines of chemiftry, cannot 
| fail to be known to moft of my readers. 
_. The foregoing remarks, in fo far as they relate to 
_ the poflibility of affifting our reafoning and inventive 
| powers, by new inftrumental aids, may perhaps ap- 
this tobe founded too much upon theory; but . 


is objection cannot be made to the reafonings ¥ 
fave offered on the importance of the ftudy of met- 


) 
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thod.—To the juftnefs of thefe, the Ir 
of fcience bears teftimony ; but more eipedially the 
hiftories of Phyfics and of pure Geometry which) 
ailord fo remarkable an illuftration of‘ the oe 
doctrine, as can {carcely fail to be fatisfactory, 


to thofe who are the moft difpofed to.doubt the | 


efficacy of .art in dire@ing the exertions: of genius. 
» With refpe@ to the former, it is fufficient to’ 
mention the wonderful effeéts which trans ser 
_ Lord Bacon have produced, in accelerating its pros 
grefs. ‘The philofopher® who flourifhed before his 
time, were, undoubtedly, not inferior to their fuc- 
ceflors, either in genius or induftry: ‘but their plan 
of inveftigation ¥ was erroneous ; and their labours 
_ have produced only a chaos of fiGtions and abfurdi- 
ties. .The illuftrations which his works contain of 
the methed induction, general as the terms are, im 
which they are expreiled, have gradually turned the 
attention of the moderns to the rules of philofophif- 
ing ; and have led the way to thofe important and 
- fublime difcoveries in phyfics, which reflect fo much 
honor onthe prefent age. TE be! | ks 
The rules of philofophifing, however, even in 
phyfics, have never yet been laid down with a fuflici- 
cient degree of precifion, minutenefs, or method; 
nor have they ever been ftated and illuftrated in fo 
clear and popular a manner, as to render them in? 
telligible to the generality of readers. ‘The truth, 


perhaps, i is; that the greater part of phyfical ine 


quirers have derived what knowledge of them they 
poflefs, rather from an attention to the excellent: mos 


dels of inveftigation, which the writings of Newton 


exhibit, than from any of the fpeculations of Lord — 


Bacon, or his commentators: and, indeed, fuchisthe 
meapacity of moft people for abftract x 


I am inclined to think, even if the rules of i inquiry 
re deliveredin a perfectly complete and unex 

fionableform, tmight {tillbe eraniem toteachthe 

gy at Oe mV hs Lo lag 9 
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totHe majority of ftudents, rather by examples, than 
im the form of general principles. But it*does not 
therefore follow, that an attempt to illuftrate and to 
methodize thefe rules, would be ufelefs ;. for it muft 
be remembered, that, although an original and in- 
ventive genius, like that of Newton, be fufficient to 
eftablifh a ftandard for the imitation of his age; yet - 
that the genius of Newton himfelt was encouraged 
‘and led by:the light of Bacon’s philofophy. 
_ The ufe which the ancient Greek geometers made 
ef their analy/is, affords anjadditional illuftration of 
the utility of method in guiding {cientific invention. | 
To facilitate the ftudy of this fpeci¢s:of inveftiga- 
tion, they wrote no lefs than thirty-three:prepara- 
tory books; and they confidered an addrefs, in the a 
practice of it, (or, as Marinus calls it, a powerful-re- 
jolution) as of much more value, than an extenfive ac« 
quaintance with the principles of the fcience.*. - In- 
deed, it is well known, to.every one whovis at all 
converfant with geometrical inveftigations, that al- 
though it may be poffible for a perfon, without the 
afliftance of the method of analyfis, to ftumble acci- 
dentally on a folution, or on a demonftration ; yet 
it is impoffible for him to poflefs a juft confidence 
in his own powers, or to carry.on a regular plan of 
invention and difcovery. Itis well. known, too, 
that an acquaintance with this methed brings geo- 
meters much more nearly upon a level with each 
other, than they would be otherwife : not that it is 
poffible, by any rules, to fupercede, entirely, inge- 
 “Ruity and addrefs ; but, becaufe, in confequence of 
the uniformity of the plan on which the method 
‘Proceeds experience communicates a certain dexte- 
rityin the ufeof it ; which muft in time give to avery 
ordinary degree..of fagacity, a fuperiority, on the 
yt ese one mE Sat ohtel gi fiahad See eM Neos ase ee 
© DOs Les EXINRE SOG aa eT eet 35 tts Ore 
* MeZov ess 30 Suyzuls cerzaurinns venzagbat, Tov onhees amroderEste Tae 
yepesayns ob scarce Tote a! sheet * 
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pe to the gréatelt natural ev: 


y Tule.* Latyt 
© To thefe ‘obfervations, I believe y add, chat 
ffter alk that was done by the Greek 
facilitaté mathematical invention; sith eater 
temain toibe fuggefted, which might be of 
tant ufejevewin pure geometry. ~Avariety of futh 
occur. to every experienced mathematicians in’ the 
courfe of his inquiries; »although, cage he may 
siot bevat the trouble to fate: tes to himfelf in 
words ; and it would plainly have faved him muth 
expence of tine and thought sbefides > him to 
condutt his refearches on'a more regularplan; if he 
had been tanght them fyftematically atthe commen: 
cément of his ftudies: The more varied, abitrufe and 
general inveftigations of the moderns, ftand in need 
in amuch greater degree, ofthe guidance of philof- 
ophical principles ; not only for enabling us'to con- 
dud; withdkill, our particular refear¢hes, but for di- 
recting us to the different:methods of: ‘reafoning, to 
which we ought to have recourfe on different occa- 
fions: . “A collection of fuch rules would form; what 
might be called with propriety, the be mathé- 
rnatics ;.and would probably contribute’ greatly to 
the advancement of ‘all thofe branches of knowl- 
¥K Mathematica multi {eiunt; mathefin pauci. » -Alind eft 
enim nofle propéfitiones aliquot, et nonnullas ex iis obvias el- 
icere, cafwpotias’ quam certa aliqua difeurrendi norma,aliud 
fciente ipfius naturam ac indolem perfpe€tam: “habere, in ejus 
fe adyta penetrare,.et ab uniyerfalibus imftructum e! ep- 
tis, quibus theoremata.ac problemata i innuraera ‘excogitandi, 
,eademque demonttrandi facilitas comparetur. Ut enim pi iS 
- torum vulgus prototypon. feepe faepivs pee ey thd 
pingendi ‘fam, nullam vero: pictoriz artis 
gerit {cientiam adquirit, ita’ multi; lecis E 


geometrarum Jibris, eorum imitatione agro 
aliquas ac demonttrare folent, ipfam tamen fecretiffimam dif- 


ficiliorum theorematum ac _aeromanenes {olvendi methodum 


prorfus ignorant.” * t3G weet afi © 
Foannis de la Faille Tijeireniata de Centre Groeten; | 
in prefat.—Antwerpix, 1632. 
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ledge, to which _ mathematical learning is fubfervi- 


_ philofophical fyftem, of logic... 
» The method, of, communi 


») The obfervations. which have been now made, on 
the. importance of method in conducting phyfical 
and mathematical, , refearches,, particularly. thofe 
which relate to the laft of thefe fubjects, will-not ap. 
ply literally to our inquiries in metaphyfics, morals 
or politics; becaufe in thefe fciences; our reafon- 
ings always confift of a comparatively fnall number 
of intermediate fteps; and the obftacles which, retard 
our progrefs, do not as in, mathematics, ,arife from, 
the difficulty of finding media of comparifon among 
our ideas. Not, that thefe obftacles are lefs. real, or 
more eafily furmounted ; on the:contrary, it feams 
to require a/ftill rarer combination,of, talents, to 
furmount them ; for how fmalkis,the number of ing 
dividuals, who, are qualified to think juitly. on;met- 
aphyfical, moral, or political fubjeéts, in. comparifon, 
of thofe who may be trained by practice to follow 
the; longeft proceffes of mathematical; reafoning, 
From what thefe, obftacles arife, I thall not,inquire 
particularly-at prefent. Some of the more important 
of them may be referred to the imperfedtions of lan- 
guage ; to thedifficulty of annexing precife‘and ftea- 
dy, ideas. to our words ; to the ,difficulty,, in. fome 
cafes, of conceiving the fubjeéts;of our, reafoning 5 
and in others, of difcovering, andkeeping in view, 


_all the various circumftances upon, which, our. jud- 


ment ought,to proceed ; and,aboye all, to the pre; 
judices, which easly impreflions ..and.aflociations, 
@reate, to. warp our, opinions.---To., illuftrate ;thefe 
fources of erroryiim the different fciences;which,are 
liable to be affected by, them, and to, point opt the 
mott efeciualiimeans for. guarding againft them, 
would form,another. very interefting article, i 

fas TMP REL HON 
hh \ ; hunicating: to. others, “the 
‘principles of the different fcienges, has been,as, auch 
neglected by the writers on.logic; as the rules. 
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veftigation ana Gifcovery ; and-yet, there is certain 
ly no undertaking whatever, in which their af= 
fiftaticé! is “more indifpéenfibly't ~The: firft 


principies of all the (tiences are et 
pnp a nerd ae apd i and itis 
thé province of the logician, to ftatethefe in fuch a 
manner; as to hy a folie foundation for the fuper- 
fiructures which Others are to rear—It is im flating 
fitch’ principle’; accordingly» that elementary wri- 
tets are-chiefly apt to fail. “How unfatisfa@ory, for 
exaitiple, are the introductory chapters in moft fyf- 
tenis! of natitral piilotophy 3 not in confequence of 
any defect of phyfical or of mathematical knowledge 
in their authors, but in’ confequerice-of a want of 
attention té the laws of kurman thought, and to the 
général ‘rules of -juft reafoningt The fame remark 
may bé extended 6 the — in ae 
iy printiples of many of the other feienceés are com- 
mibty datetion fe if lam not this 
want of dfdér, among the firft ideas whith they pre- 
ferit to the mind, isa more powerfubobftacle tothe 
progrefs' of knowledge, than is generally imagined. 
© fhall-onily ‘obferve fatther; wit to the 
utility of the’ philofophiy of mind, that as there are 
fore atts, in which tve not only émploy tHe intel- 
le@ual faculties as inftruments, ‘but epéfate on the 
mind as 4 fubje&; fo, to thofe individuals’ who 
atin at excellence in fuch purfuits, the ftudies P have 
now been recommending are; in a) more peculiar 
mannér;intereRing and important. (Im poetry, in 
painting, ‘in eloquence, and!in “all ‘the other fine 
afts!'our fuccels depends on the fkillwith which we 
ate able to adapt the efforts’ of our geni he hu- 
meat'framé; and it 48 only‘on a philofophical anal- 
fis of thée’mind, that a folid foundation’an be laid 
for their farther improvement. Man,) too, is the 
SBjokE on which the practical moralift and the en- 
tered ftatefman have to operate. Of the former 
itis the profefled object to engage the attention of in - 
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gination, or, the heart. - To, the. ater, 1s, afligned 
Sevfubline office..of. feconding th benevolent in, 
of Providence in the adminiftration of 
ore 3:5, to,diffufe as widely an La a i 
fible; among. his fellow citizens the es OF 
the facial union ; ,and,, by.a.careful 4 — econ: 
Loe: of seep of the circum is in which 
tof er,, in oka 


eer = oh eit, Spahna sph that i 


and partial influence over the genius, which enabled 
themtoderange its previouily acq lired H3 eam 
out regulating its operations, upon afyf ear of i 


with fteadinels. and sellicacy.. _An all the 

whether trifling, or important, there a cettah ds 
gree of kill, which. may, be attained by our: 
oe Pair aided, oe hy 


Be 
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oF ie be esate or deftréy wae ‘thefe rules. 
are partially and imperfectly app 
pate notte fo Fandlarized as 
“influence its exertions uniform veer: 
TH the cafe of ‘a mufical performer; who has learned 
his art merely by the ear, thé fit ft 'effetts of fyftem- 
atical inftruétion, are, I believe always unfavorable. 
The effec is the fame; of the ules of? elocution. 
when’ firft communicated to oné4wh6has’ attained, 
by his’ natural tafte and good fenfe, ‘ 2 tolerable ‘pro- 
prs ety in the ait of reading. “But it does not follow 
oin’this; that; ‘in ‘either of thefé'aits, rules are ufe- 
Tete. Ht * only ‘follows, that; in order to unite eafe 
anid grace with correétnefs, and to preférve the feli- 
cities of original genius, amidft thofe'reftraintswhich 
inay give them an’ ufefil direCtion, itis neceflary 
that the acquifitions of education’ fhould, ‘by. long 
and early habits, be rendered in fome’ ileatunep 1x 
fécond nature.—The ‘fame obfervations willbe 
found to apply, with very flight alterations, tovarts 
of more ferious importance.—In ‘the art of 
tion, for example, there is a certain des i 
which may be acquired merely from’the ea: of 
bufiness ;' and when once a' politician has been form- 
éd, in thiv? manner, among the”détails of office, a 
partial ftudy of general principles,’ will be much 
more likely: to lead him aftray, than to « 
condué. © But there is neverthelef$ a Sanco le: 
giflation, which the details ‘of office, and ‘the in- 
trigues of popular affemblies,’will Hever communi- 
cate; a {cience,of ‘which’ the’ principles ‘muft.be 
fou ht for in the'conftitution of human 
ot the general laws which’ regulate the courfe‘of ht- 
aed hla ;"and which; if'ever,'in in confequence of 
yor of réafon, philofophy: ‘fhould be enabled 
that afcendant’in'the government Of the 
‘whi¢ ‘Kas hithertorbeen: ‘maintained by acci- 
Senet A: led ‘with'thé paflionis' and‘caprices‘ofa 
few" Jeadin& “individuals , “thay, perhaps, ied, peahacl ; 
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more pefect and hap of fociety, than have 
yet been realized eee hater ‘of mankind. 


» Lhave thus endeavoured to point out, and illuf- 
trate a few of the moft i nine wi purpofes to which 
the peeabiieniy of wens is fubfervient. It 
will not, however, » be fuppofed by 
any of my readers, that Im mean to attempt a fyftem- 
atical work, on all, or any of the - fubjects I have 
now mentioned ; .of which, would 
furnith matter for: many volumes. What I have aim- 
ed at, has been, to give, in the firft place, as diftin& 
and complete an analyfis as I Et pe princi- 
ples, both intell daétive, of our nature ; 
and, in the fecond Pp ce, to illuftrate, as I proceed, 
the ‘application of,thefe.general laws of the human 
conftitution, to the diferent clafles of phenomena 
which refult from.them.._In the felection of thefe 
phenomena, although I have fometimes been guided 
chiefly by the curiofity of the moment, or the acci- 
dental courfe of my own ftudies ; yet, I have had it 
in-view, to vary,,as far as as petiiie the nature of m 
ons, in.otder to thew oan numerous - 
‘different the applications are, of. which this philof- 
ophy is fufceptible. It will not, therefore, I hope, 
be-objected to me, that I have been guilty of a blame- 
able violation of unity. in the plan of my work, till it 
ci cal Be how far fucha violation was s ufeful for 
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vantages of a liberal education, there are, perhaps, 
few, who pafs the period of childhood, without feel- 
ing’ the curiofity excited by this mcomprehenfible 
communication between. mind and ‘matter. For 
my own part, at leaft I cannot recollect the date of 
my earlieft fpeculations on the fubjedt.. 

It is to the phenomena of perceptiomalone, that I 
am to confine myfelf in the following eflay ; and 
even with refpett to thefe, all I propofe, is to offer a 
few general remarks on fuch of the:common mif- 
takes concerning ‘them, as\may'be molt likely to 
miflead us in our future inquiries.’ Such of my 
readers as wifh to confider them more in detail, will 
find ample fatisfaétion in the writings of Dr. Reid. 
- In confidering the phenomena of perception, it is 
natural to fuppofe, that the attention of philofo- 
phers would be direétedj in the firft inftance, to the 
fenfe of feeing. The variety of information‘and of 
‘enjoyment we receive by it; the rapidity. with 
which this information and enjoyment are convey- 
ed to us ; arid above all, the intercourfe it enables 
us to maintain with the more diftant part of the 
univerfe, cannot fail to give it, even in. the appre- 
henfion of the moft carelefs: obferver, «a pre-emi- 

-mence over all our other perfpedtive faculties — 
‘Hence ‘it is, that the yarious)theories, which have 
been formed to explain the operations of our fen- 
fes, have a more immediate reference ‘to that of fee- 
ing; and that the greater part of the:metaphyfical 
language, concerning perception in general, appears 
evidently, from its etymology,’ to have been fuggeft- 
ed by the phenomena of vifion. » Even when appli- 
ed t6 this fenfe, indeed, it can at moft amufe the 
fancy, without conveying’any precife knowledge ; 
but, when applied to the other fenfes, it is altogether 

abfurd and unintelligible) (0 0 0) 

__~ It would be tedious and ufelefs, to confider par- 

ticularly, the different hypothefs. which have been 
advanced upon this fubje@.. ‘To all of them, I ap- 
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ee the two following remarks will be found 


e ; Firft, that, in the formation of them ma, 
authors have been influenced by fome.genera 
maxims: -of philofophifing,: borrowed from phyfics ; 
and:Secondly, that they have been influenced by an 
indiitin@, but deep rooted, ee ‘of t thei im- 
materiality of the foul; which, not precife 
enough. to point Out ta thei the al of at- 


tempting to illuftrate its operations. by. je aieslony 
of matter, was yet fufficiently ftrong to induce them 
to keep the abfurdity of Cdr Tacos as far‘as 
a/ poflible ‘out of view, by dllufions to thofe phyfical 
faéts, in which the diftinétive properties of matter 
are the leaft grofsly and palpably expofed ‘to our ob- 
fervation., ‘To the former, of thefe ci sok is 
tobe afcribed, the general. principle, ‘upon which 
all the known theories of perception proceed ; t 


in order toexplain the, ectay topo the re 

and diftant :ob it ismece t 

ra ead Sceoshe lt, he “the os 
perceptions:are prod 3; to the 2 vat 

‘ous metaphorica! expreflions of ideas, , 

8, fanta/ms, images'; which w. y amuf 
ed the cy with fome remote tae ob- 
jects of our fenfes, did not. dire@ly revolt our. rea- 
fon, ‘by | efenting to-us any of the Gage ae 

. ities of Body. i954 
Tt was ene dopaiee of Ariftotle,” re Dr. 
Reid,) ** that, as our fenfes cannot receive Lr oe 
“nal material objects themfelves, they receive t 
& fpecies ; that is, their images or forms, wath 
-“ the matter ;.as wax. receives the ieee yl seed 
“without any of the matter of it. efe image 
* or forms, impre ‘upori the. fens, age. calls ‘called 
<*fenfible [pecies > ate the objects ge hd the 
": a ee part of the mind’: but by, various, ip- 
powers, they ‘are retained, : , and. : 
; oom ritualized, fo as to become po 7 
“ and:imagination ; and, at laft, of pure. intellec- ; 
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® tion. When they are objects of memory and ims 
“apination, they get the name of phanta/ms. When, 
* by farther eeneeashe and being {tripped of their 
“ particularities, they become objects. of {cience, 
“ they are called intelligible fpecies : fo that every 
** immediate obje&, whether of fenfe, of memory, 
_ © of imagination, or of reafoning, muft be fome 
*phantaim, or fpecies, in the mind itfelf, 

The followers of Ariftotle, efpecially the {chool- 
* men, made great additions to this theory ; which 
“the author himfelf mentions very briefly, and 
with an. appearance of referve. They entered 
*¢ into large difquifitions with regard-to the fenfi- 
“ ble fpecies, what kind of things they are; how 
*« they are fent forth by the object, and enter by 
“ the organs of the fenfes ; how they are preferved, 
“and refined by various agents, called internal 
“fenfes, concerning the number. and offices of — 
“ which they had many controverfies,”* 

The Platonifts, too, although they denied the 
great doctrine of the Peripatetics, that all: the obs 
jects of human underftanding enter at firft by the 
fenfes ; and ‘maintained, that there exift eternal 
and immutable ideas, which were prior to the’ ob: 
jects of fenfe, and about which all icience was em: 
ployed ; yet appear to have agreed with them in 
their notions concerning the mode in which :ex- 
ternal objects are perceived. This Dr. Reid infers 
partly from the filence of Ariftotle about any dif. 
ference between himfelf and his mafter wpon: this 
point ; and partly from a pafflage in the feventh 
book of Plato’s Republic ; in which he compares the. 
procefs of the mind in perception, to that of a per- 
fon in a cave, who fees not external objects. them- 
felves, but only their fhadows.t = Noms £4 

_ Two thoufand years after Plato,” (continues 
‘Dr. Reid,) “ Mr. Locke, who ftudied the “opera- 

* Effays on the intelieGtual Powers of Man. 
+ Effays on the intelle€tual Powers of Man. 


a 


= 
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“tions of the human mind fo much, and with fe 

“ great fuccefs, reprefents our manner of perceiv- 
“ing external objects, by a fimilitude: very muck 
“refembling that of the cave.—“ Methinks,” fays 
he, “ the underftanding is not muchunlike ajclofet 


‘wholly {hut from light, with onlyfome little open- | 


* ing left, to let in external vifible refemblances or 
« ideas of things without. Would the pictures 
« coming into fucha dark room but ftay there, and 
“ lie fo orderly as to. be found upon occafion, it 
“would very much refemble the underftanding of 
aman, in reference to all objedeams Sight,andithe 
*ideas-of them.”*)) 

' -¢#Plato’s fubterranean cave, and Mr. ph siti s ; dark 
“ clofet, may be applied with eafe to all the f 

“of perception that have been invented ; for they 
all fuppofe, that we perceive not. external 


*immediately ; 3 and that-the immediate »of 


“ perception, are only ‘certain. {hadows, of the ex- 
“ternal objects. | Thofe fhadows; or images, which 
* we immediately perceive, were bythe ancients 
“called. /pecies, forms, panies Since the time of 
*¢ Des Cartes, they 

“ideas ;t:and by Mr. Hume, impreffions.. But all 
sé philofophers, from Plato to Mr.: Hume, agree in 
* this; that we do not perceive external objects im- 
‘mediately ; and that the immediate objeét of per- 
“ception muft be fome image prefent to the mind.” 


ve commonly jbeen: called. 


*'Onthe whole, Dr. Reid remarks,, ‘that i in their 


*{entiments concerning perception, there 


appears 
‘an uniformity, which rarely occurs. ‘upen dubjotts 


Sof fo abftrufe a nature.”’t wi : 
« The very fhort and aupertet review. we have 
now taken, of the common theories of perception, 


is aimoit fufficient; without any COMMIS EARYY to. 


oe nardiice  ael Underftanding, book ii. chap. xi. jail 
See, Note [B.j 
mes enaweg “i ah ie” 
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eftablith the truth ‘of the two general obfervations 
formerly made ; for they all evidently proceed on 
afuppofition, fuggefted by the phenomena of phyf- 
ics, shat there muft of neceflity exift {ome medium 
of communication between the objects of perception 
and the precipient mind ; and they all indicate a 
fecret conviction in their authors, of the eflential 
diftin€&tion between mind and matter ; which, al- 
though not rendered, by reflection, fufficiently pre- 
cife and fatisfactory, to fhew them the abfurdity of 
attempting to explain the mode of their communi- 
cation ; had yet fuch a degree of influence on their 
fpeculations, as to induce them to exhibit their fup- 
pofed medium under as myfterious and ambiguous 
a form as poflible, in order that it might remain 
doubtful, to which of the two predicaments, of bo- 
dy or mind, they meant that it fhould be referred. 
By refining away the grofler qualities of matter ; 
and by allufions to fome of the moft aerial and ma- 
gical appearances it aflumes, they endeavoured, as 
it were, to fpiritudlize the nature of their medium; 
while, at the fame time, all their language concern- 
ing it, implied fuch a reference to matter, as was 
neceflary for furnifhing a plaufible foundation, for 
applying toit the received maxims of natural phi- 
lofophy. 

Another obfervation, too, which was formerly 
hinted at, is confirmed bythe fame hiftorical review; 
that, in the order of inquiry, the phenomena of vi- 
fion had firft engaged the attention of philofophers ; 
and had fuggefted to them the greater part of their 

_ language; with refpect to perception in general ; and 
that, in confequence of this circumftance, the com. 
mon modes of expreffion on the fubject, unphilofo- 
‘phical and fanciful at beft, even when applied to the 
_ fenfe of feeing, are, in the cafe of all the other fenfes 
obvioufly, unintelligible, and felf contradictory — 
“ As to objects of fight,” fays Dr. Reid, “I under 
* ftand what is meant by an image of their figure in 
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« thebrain : but how thall we conceive an image of 
« their colour, where there is: dbfolute darknefs? 
“« And, as to all other objects of fenfe, except figs 
ure and color, 1 am unable to.conceive swhat is 
“ meant by an image of them. Let 


-any man fay, 
“what he means by an image of heat and cold, an 


“ jinage of hardneis or foftnefs, an image of found, 
“¢ or {inell or tafte: The word image, when applied 
“ to thefe objects of fenfe, has abfolutely no mean: 
“ing.’’—-This palpable imperfeétion in the ideal 
theory has plainly taken rife from the naturalors 
der in which the phenomena of pereeption prefent 
themfelves to the curiofity. (© oi ve 8 poet 
The miftakes, which have hon fo long current in 
the world, about this part of the human conftitu. 
tion, will, ‘| flatter myfelf, juftify me for profecut- 
ing the fubject alittle farther ; in particular, for dl- 
luftrating, at fome uh the firftof the two called 
ral remarks already referred to. «This fpec 
enter upon the more willingly, that itafioy is ne. 
opportunity of ftating fomeimportantprinci i 
refpect to the object, and the limits, of philofophic 
al inquiry; to which I fhall frequently have occe 
fion to refery/i in the courfe of the following difqui 


tions. _ sf antag ire te 
4 elie 


SECTION Th. a py 


aces weettd 


Of certain natural Fitch which tees =a | 


rife to the common Theories of sr 43 9 rer lass 
hat fice 
& IT feems now tobe pretty oti agreed among 
Diath that there is no inftance, in‘ 
are able to perceive a neceflary connexion oom 


two fucceffive events; or to comprehend in/what — : 


manner one proceeds from the other, as. its caufe, 

From experience, indeed, we learn, that there are 
many events, which are conitantly conjoined, fo 
that the one invariably follows the other: but it is 


: 
| 
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poflible, for any thing we know to the contrary, that 
this connexion, though a conftant one, as far as our 
obfervation has reached, may not be a.neceflary con- 
nexion; nay, it is poflible, that there may be no ne- 
ceflary connexions among any of the phenomena we 
fee: and if there are any fuch connexions exifting. 


* we may reft aflured that we fhall never be able to 


difcover them.* | bares bine te 
. I thall endeavour to fhew, in another part of this 
work, that the do¢trine [ have now ftated, does not 
lead to thofe fceptical. conclufions, concerning the 
exiftence of a Firft Caufe, which an author of great 
ingenuity has attempted to deduce from it-—-At pre- 
fent, it is fufficient for my purpofe to remark, that 
the word: caufé is ufed, both by philofophers and the 
vulgar, in two fenfes which are widely different. 
When it is faid, that every change in nature indi- 
cates the operation of a caufe, the word caufe ex- 
prefies fomething which is fuppofed to be neceflari- 
ly connected with the change; and without which 
it could not have happened. This may be called the 
metaphyfical meaning of the word; and fuch caufes 
may be called metaphy/ical or efficient caufes——In nat- 
uraliphilofophy, however, when we {peak of one 
thing being the caufe of another, all that we mean 
is, that the two are conftantly conjoined; fo that, 
whenwe fee the one, we may expect the other. Thefe 
conjunctions we learn from experience alone ; and 
without an acquaintance with them, we could not 
accommodate our conduct to the eftablifhed courfe 
of nature.~—The caufes which are the objects of our 
inveftigation,in natural philofophy may, for the fake 

of diftinétion, be called physical caufes.. 5 
I am Very ready to acknowledge, that this doc- 
trine concerning the obje¢ts of natural philofophy is 
not altogether agreeable to popular, prejudices. 
When a man unaccuftomed to metaphyfical {pecu- 
lations, is told, for the firft time;that the fcience of 
* See note [C.} . ee 
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phyfics,’ gives us no information concerning the. ef- 
ficient caufes of the phenomena about which it is 


employed, he feels fome degree of furprize and 
mortification. ‘The natural bias of the mind, is 
furely to conceive phyfical events as fomehow link- 


ed together; and material fubftances, as poffeffed 


of certain powers and virtues, which fit them t 
duce particular effects. That we have no reafon to 
believe this to be the cafe, has, been fhewn i in avery 
fatisfa€tory manner ‘by Mr. Hume, and by other 
writers ; and mutt, indeed, appear evident to eve- 
ry perfon, on a moment’s reflection. © It is a curi- 
ous queftion, what gives rife to the prejudice 2») 
In ftating the argument for the exiftence of ‘the 
Deity, feveral modern philofophers have been at pains 
to illuftrate that law of our nature which leads us to 
refer every change we perceive in the univerfeto the 
operation of an efficient caufe.*—This reference is 
not the refult of reafoning, but BE rw or a 
nies the perception; fo as to render iti 
us to fee the change, without feeling the snididtion 
of the operation of fome caufe, by which it was pros 
duced ; much in the fame manner in which we find 
it to be impoffible to conceive a fenfation, without 
being imprefled with the beliefof the exiftence of 
a fentient being. Hence, I apprehend, it is, that 
when we fee two events conftantly ‘conjoined,»-we 
are led to affociate the idea of caufation, or‘efficien- 
cy, with the former, and’to refer to:it: that power 
or energy by which the change was produced:;:in 
confequence of which aflociation, we come to ‘cons 
fider philofophy as the knowledge of efficient 'cau- 
fes; and lofe fight of the operation of mind, im 
producing the phenomena of nature.—It: is. by.an 
affociation fomewhat: fimilar, that wexconneétour 
ra of ne with the prunary qualities of 


rere oui § 


° See; j in pastiulary ‘Dr. Reid’s Eflays on the intellectual — 
Powers of Man. oe 
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body. . A moment’s reflection mutt fatisfy any one 
that the fenfation of colour can only refide in.a 
mind; and yet our natural bias is furely. to con- 
nect colour with extenfion and figure, and to con-. 
ceive white, blue, and yellow, as iomething {pread 
over the furfaces of bodies. In the fame way, we 
are led to affociate with inanimate matter, the ideas 
of power, force, energy, and caufation ; which are all 
attributes of mind, and can exift in a mind only. 

This bias of our nature is {trengthened by another 
aflociation. Our language, with refpect to caufe and 
effect, is borrowed by analogy from material objects. 
Some of thefe we fee fcattered about us, without any 
connection between them ; fo that one of them may 
be removed from its place, without. difturbing. the 
reft. Wecan, however, by means of fome materi- 
al vinculum, conne& two or more objects together ; 
fo that whenever the one is moved, the others fhald 
follow. In like manner, we fee fome events, which 
occafionally follow one another, and which. are occa- 
fionally disjoined: we fee others, where the fuccef- 
fion is conftant and invariable. The former we con- 
ceive to be analogous to objects which are loofe, 
and unconneéted with each other ; and whofe con- 
tiguity in place, is owing merely to accidental pofi- 
tion. The others to objects, which are tied togeth- 
er by a material vinculum. Hence we transfer to 
fuch events, the fame language which we apply to 
connected objects. We {peak of a connexion be- 
tween two events, and of a chain of caufes and ef- 
fects.* ie lois 

That this language is merely analogical, and that 
we know nothing of phyfical events, but the laws 
which regulate their fucceffion, muft, I think, appear 
very obvious to every perfon who takes the troub- 


_ Te to reflect on the fubject; and yet it is certain, 
_ that it has mifled the greater part of philofophers ; 
and has had a furprifing influence on the fyftems, 


* See Note, [Dy 
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which they have formed in ‘very different’ depart? 


tS Of iciefice. > Tuco ea 
A few remarks on fome of the mi 
fions to which the vulgar notions 


connexions among phyfical events, 


The maxim that nothifig can a& but where it is, 
and when it is, has always been admitted, with ref- 
Whatev- 


although this maxim ‘fhould be admitted, with ref: 
pec to caufes which are efficient, and which, as fuch, 
are neceflarily connected with their effects; there is 
furely no good reafon for extending it to phyfical 
caufes, of which we know nothing, but that they 
are the conftant forerunners and fighs! of certain 
natural events. It may, indeed, be improper, ac- 
cording to this doétrine, to retain the expreffions, 
caufe and effect, in natural philofophy ; but, as long 
ds the prefent language upon the fubje& continues 
in ufe, the propriety of its application, in any partic- 
ular inftance, does not depend on the contiguity of 
the two events in place or time, but folely on this 
queftion, whether the one event be the conftant and — 
invariable forerunner of the other, fo thatiit may be — 


confidered as its infallible fign ?—Notwithftanding, 
howéver, the evidence of this conclufion, philofo-— 
phers have in general proceeded upon a ‘contrary — 
fuppofition ; and have difcovered an unwillingne 55 
even in phyfics, to,call one event the caufe of anoth- — 


> 
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er, if the finalleft interval of {pace or time exifted 
between them. In the cafe of motion, communi- 
cated by impulfe, they have no fcruple to call the 
impulfe the caufe of the motion ; but they will not 


admit that one body can be the caufe of motion in 


another, placed at a diftance from it, unlefs a con- 
nexion is catried on between them, by means of 
fome intervening medium. a 

I flatter myfelf, it is unneceflary for me, after 
what has already been faid, to employ any argu- 
ments to prove, that the communication of motion 
by impulfe, is as unaccountable as any other phe- 
nomenon in nature. Thofe philofophers who have 
attended at all to the fubject ; even they who 
have been the leaft {ceptical with refpect to caufe 


and effect, and who have admitted a neceflary con- 


nexion among phyfical events, have been forced 
to acknowledge, that they could not difcover any 
neceilary connexion between impulfe and motion, 
Hence, fome of them have been led to conclude, 
thatthe impulfe only roufes the activity of the 
body, and that the fubfequent motion is the effect 
of this activity, conftantly exerted. ‘ Motion,” 
fays one writer, “is action ;. anda continued mo- 
““ tion implies a continued action.” “The impulfe 
** is only the caufe of the beginning of the motion : 
“its continuance muft be the effect of fome 
“¢ other caufe, which continues to act as long as 
“the body continues to move.” The attempt 
which another writer of great learning has made, 
to revive the ancient, theory of mind, has arifen 
froma fimilar view of the fubjeét before us. He 
could difcover no neceflary connexion between im- 
pulfe and motion ; and concluded, that the impulfe 


_ was only the occa/ion of the motion, the beginning 


: 


| 
; 


and continuance of which, he afcribed to the con- 

tinued agency of the mind with which the body is 

animated. we hed. 
Although, however, it be obviats; on amoment’s 
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anit aS oe ca neiaae food in heed 
no epbitiations Then Wwe fée one body at 

another at a diftance, our curiofity is roufed, 
we ifiquite How the connexion nay ba to betwe 
ther. But when we fee a 109 

confequence of an impulfe whic EES has giver 
it, ‘We iftquire no farther : on the contraty, we 
thick “a fat fafficiently accounted for, if it can t 

fhewn ‘tobe a cafe of impulfe. This diftinétion, 
between motion produced by impuilfe: and the 


a 4 


Ui oR, of Matte We are mh 4 


pfbatly toniiderable § sien he as a by 
means of impulfe alone, that we ourfelv 
powér of moving external objeéts; this faé 
familiat to u8 from’ our infancy than any 
and ftrikes us as a fat which is neceffary, ane 
could not have happened otherwife. Sor 
have even gone fo far as to pretend that, altho 
the experiment had never been — or 
nication Of motion. by Bei ‘: eb 
prediéted by by reafoning 2 Payee | Soni. 
From the following. cos imone of Sir ‘Taac 
Newton’ s letters: to oa s, th 


y 
tii py Aiwie to Lord Kain’ Efiy ¢ on Motion’; by 
John Stewart, M. D. OE ES! Ss 
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intervening medium.“ It is inconceivable,” {ays 
he,“ onan brute matter fhould, without 
«the mediation of fometbing elle which is not ma- 
“terial, operate upon, and affect other matters 
without mutual contact 5 as.it muft do, if gravi- 
*‘ tation, in the fenfe of Epicurus, be eflential and 
* inherent in it. And thisis one reafon why I de- 
“ fired that you would not afcribe innate gravity 
“tome. That gravity fhould be innate, inherent, 
“and eflential to matter, fo that ane body may aé . 
“on another, through a yacuum, without the me- 
“‘ diation of any thing elfe, by and through, which 
“ their ation and force may. be.conveyed.from.one 
“to another, is to me fo great an abfurdity, that I 
“ believe no man who has, in..philofophical mat- 
“ ters, a competent faculty of thinking, can’ ever 
“ fall into it.” 


WR Pe 


_ ence upon the {peculations of natural philofophers. 

| That, imthe cafe of the perception of diftant ob- 
jects, we are naturally inclined’ to fufpem, ‘either 

-fomething to be emitted from the objed to the or- 

gan of fenfe, or {ome medium to intervene betwen 
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the objet and organ, by means which the for- 


mer may communicate an impulfe to the latter; 
ba from the common Ror re of expreffion on 
e fubje&t, which are to be found in all languages. 


C8 Said 


In our own, for example, we frequently 
vulgar {peak of light ftriking the eye; frre 
{equence of any philoftphical ie y they have been 
taught, but of their own crude'and undireéted 
ulations. Perhaps there are er men amon ot h 
‘ who have attended at all to the 
own thoughts, who will not recolleé& the sthabites 
of thefe ideas,’ at a period of life long p rior to the 
date of their philofophical ftudies. “Nothing indeed 
can be conceived more fimple and natural than 
their origin. When an object is placed ina certain, 
fituation with refpeé to. a particular organ of the 
body, a perception arifes in the mind: when the 
object is removed, the perception ceafes. *Hence 
we are led to apprehend fome connexion between 
the object and the perception ; and as we are accuf- 
tomed to believe, that matter roduces its effects 
by impulfe, we conclude, that there muft be fome 
material medium intervening’ between the object 
and organ, by means of which the impulfe ‘is com- 
ynunhicated from the one to the’ other. ~That this 
ig really the cafe, I do not mean to di . Ithink, 
however it is evident? that the exiftence of fach 
amedium does not in any cafe appear @ priori 
and ‘yet’ the natural prejudices of men have; 
rife ‘toa univerfal belief of it, long | ; 
were able to produce any good arguments ii ier ~ 
port of _ re ese tami * oo haf bak a allie 
: he Re Ph re bast 
wel Tum perrdvarios rerum fentimus odores, 
» Nec tamen ad nareis venienteis cernimus ttnguam : oss 
atu Nec.calidos {tus tuimur, nec. frigoraquimus. 
, Ufurpare oculis, nec voces cernere fuemus 5. 
Que tamen omnia corporea conftare necefle ft... ighie es 
© Natur’; “quoniam ; fenfus impellere pufunt. © 
. ‘Lucrer. ‘Tib. i. Pp 299. 


“« 


| 
: 


|. 
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. Nor‘is it only to account for the connexion be- 

tween the obje& and.theorgan of fenfe, that philo- 

fophers have had recourfe to the theory of impulfe. 
‘They have imagined that the impreflion on the organ 

of fenfe is communicated to the mind, in a fimiler 
manner. As one body produces a change in the 

fate of another by impulfe, fo it has been fuppofec, 
that the external object produces perception, (which 

is a change in the ftate of the mind) firft,; by fome 

material impreffion made on the organ of fenfe ; and 

fecondly, byfome material impreffion communicated 

from the organ to the mind along the nerves and 

brain. Thefe fuppofitions, indeed, as 1 had occa- 

fion already to hint, were, inthe ancient theories of 
perception, rather implied than exprefled ; but by 

modern philofophers, they have been {tated in the 

form of explicit prepofitions. ‘As tothe manner,” 

fays Mr. Locke, “ in which bodies produce ideas 

“in us; it is manifeftly by impulfe, the only way © 


“which we can conceive bodies operate in.’’* 


And Sir Ifaac Newton, although he does not fpeak 
of an impulfe made on the mind, plainly proceeded 


on the principle, that, as matter can only move mat- 


ter by impulfe, fo no connexion could be carried on 
between matter and mind, unlefs the third were pre/- 
ent (as he exprefies it) to the matter from which 
the laft impreflion is communicated. ‘ Is: not” 
(fays he) “the fenforium of animals, the place 
“« where the fentient fubftance is prefent ; and to 
* which the fenfible fpecies of things are brought, 
<‘ through the nerves and brain, that there they may 
“* be perceived by the mind prefent in that place ?”’ 
Dr. Clarke has exprefled the fame idea ftill more 
confidently, in the following paflage of one of his 
letters to Leibnitz. “ Without being prefent{ to 


* Effay on Human Underftanding, book ii. ch. viii. § 11. 
+ This phrafe of «the foul Leing prefent to the images of 
external objects, has been ufed by many philofophers, fince 
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‘* theimages of ihe verceived, the fout could 
oe erate ae = A living - fubftance 
“,canonly there perceive, where vistprefent. »..No- 


Haphingican anit mone meena acted upC 
*Sitis not prefent; than i it can when it is 
How body 4 upon mind, or sind upon -body, 
(fays Dr. Porterfieldt) “ ae § ow not; but this lam 
“yery, certain of, that nothi aét, or be aéted 
upon, vlad Glitiescumls and ; Our 2 
* can never perceive any thing but its own 
« modifications, and per of the 
‘nium; to which it is prefent ; fo thatat ist 
* external fun or: shobh ,aebsdbaieie a beanies, 
** which our mind perceives, beeiain Amemere 
(dor reprefentation, imprefled upon the fenforium. 
“How. the foul of a feeing man fees thefe nages, 
i earnae series sea we om. it uch : itatior tS 


“never perceive the simecrall bodies theinidrento 
“ Neer itisnotprefent/?) > odo a atawe 


3 tn wah + Le ods . ee siRlor. 
boosvoony yioeute eo, sues es Lo 
Raat aid the 


3 Cartes 5 -oudeesin ial fens ts ry id tl 
abfurdity. of fuppofing, sis pagsta : ieee on and. fig 
ean pet ai an veal sg 


a-54* @ = 


“ am in A recipi, fed puram inte Ledti 
et de ayes incorporex fieri abl que aif d 


{tliat etrabatt ag a» 


Pi: “Se his Tete on nave Eye, vol. 5 ip: 866, r% 
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* The fame train of thinking, which had Ied 
thefe philofophers to fuppofe, that external objects 
are perceived by means of fpecies proceeding trom 
the object to the mind, or by means of fome materi- 
al impreffion made on the mind by the brain, has 

sd to a late writer a very different theory ; 
that the mind, when it perceives an external object, 
quits the body, and is prefent to the object of per- 
ception.‘ The mind,” (fayythe learned «author 
of Ancient Metaphyfics) “is not where the body is, 
“‘ when it perceives what is diftant. from the body, 
“either imtime or place, becaufe nothing can act, 
“ but whenj and:where, it is. Now, the mind aéts 
‘¢ whenvit perceives. The mind, therefore, of ev- 
“ery animal who has memory or imagination, acts, 
.and by confequence exifts; when and where the 
“ body is not ; tor it perceives objects diftant from 
“ the bedy both in time and place.” Indeed, if 
we take for granted, that in perception the mind 
aéts upon the object, or the obje& upon the mind, 
and, at the fame time, admit the truth of the max- 
im, that “ nothing can act but where it is,” we muft 
of necefiity, conclude, either that objeéts are per- 
ceived in a way fimilar to what is fuppofed in the 
ideal theory, or that in every act of perception, the 
foul quits the body, and is prefent to the objec& 


* « The flightett philofophy” (fays Mr. Hume) «teaches 
*¢ us that nothing can ever be prefent to the mind, but an 
“ image, or perception; and that the fenfes are only the in- 
“ lets, through which thefe images are conveyed ; without 
«« being able to_produce any immediate intercourfe between 
‘* the mind and the object... The table; which we fee, feems 
“to, diminifh, as we remoye farther from:it: but the real 
‘table, which exifts independent of us, fuffers no alter- 
‘¢ ation : it was therefore nothing but its image which was 
 prefent tothe mind. ‘Thefe” (he adds) “ are the obviows 
dictates of reafon.” 

Essay on the AcaADEMICAL ce ScepricaL PHILOSOPHY. 

: + Ant. Met. vol. ii. p. 206. 
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perceived. And accordingly, this alternative "is 
exprefsly {tated by Malebranche; who differs how- 
ever,from the writer laft quoted,in the choice whi 
he makes of his hypothefis ; and even refts hi 
of its truth on the improbability baie ther | 
ion. “I fuppofe,’ fays he, “that every one will » 
“ grant, that we perceive not external objets im- 
*¢ mediately, and of themfelves. : We fee the fun, 
“ the ftars, and an infinity of objets without us; 
“ and it is not at all likely that, upon fuch occafions 
“the foul fallies out of the body, in order to be 
“< prefent to the objects perceived. She fees them 
“< not, therefore, by themfelves; and the immedi- 
“* ate object of the mind is not the thing perceived, 
“‘ but fomething which is intimately united tothe 
“ foul; and it is that which [ callan idea; fo that 
“ by the word idea, I underftand nothing elfe here 
*¢ but that which is neareft to the mind when we 
* perceive any object. It ought to be carefully ob- 
“ ferved, that, in order to .the mind’s »perceivin 
“‘ any object, it is abfolutely neceflary that the idea. 
“ of that object be aftually prefent to it. Of this 
“ it is not poffible to doubt. . The things which the 
*¢ foul perceives, are of two kinds. ‘They. are ei- 
ther in the foul, or they are without, the foul. 
*<.Thofe that are in the foul, are its own thoughts : 
“¢ that is to fay, all its different modifications. The 
“ foul has no need of ideas for percetying  thefe 
“ things. “But with regard to things ‘without the 
“* foul we cannot perceive them but ‘by means of 
“ ideas.” a aheh doatad 

To thefe quotations, I {hall add another, which 
contains the opinion of Buffon upon the fubject. 
As I do not underftand it fo completely,’as ‘to be 
able to tranflate it in a manner intelligible to my- 
felf, I fhall tranfcribe it in the words of the au- 
thor. * nh las 

“ Lame s’unit intimement 3 tel objet qulil lu 
* plat, la diftance, Ja grandeur, la figurg, rien ne 
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« elle fe fait et fe fait en un inftant....la volunté 


rae 
bs 


A dice a certe union lorfque l’ame la veut : 
n’ 


‘n’ft-elle donc qu’un mouvement corporel, et la 
« contemplation un fimple attouchment ? C omment 
“cet attouchment pourroit-il fe faire fur un objet 
“ éloigne, fur un fujet abftrait ? Comment pourro- 
“it-il s’opérer en un inftant indivifible? A-t-on ja- 
“mais concu du mouvement, fans qu’il y éut. de 
“Vefpace et du tems? La volunté, fi c’eft un mouve- 
“ ment, n’eft donc pas un mouvement matériel, et 
“* fi ’union de lame é fon objet eft un attouchment, 
“ un contaét, cet attouchment ne fe fait-il pas au 
* loin ? ce contaét n’eft il pas une pénétration ?” 

' All thefe theories appear to me to have taken 
rife, firft, from an inattention to the proper object 
of philofophy, and an application of the fame general 
maxims to phyfical and to efficient caufes ; and fe- 
condly, from an apprehenfion, that we underftand 
the connexion between impulfe and motion, better 
than any other phyfical fact. From the detail which 
I have given, it appears how extenfive an influence 
this prejudice has had on the inquiries both of nat- 
‘ural philofophers and of metephyficians. 

( In the foregoing reafonings, I have taken for 
granted, that motion may be produced by,impulfe ; 
and have contented myfelf with aflerting, that this 
fact is not more explicable, than the motions which 
the Newtoniansrefer to gravitation; or than the 


-intercourfe which is carried on between the mind 


and external objects in the cafe of perception. The 
truth, however, is, that fome of the ableft philofo- 
phers in Europe are now fatisfied, not only that 
there is no evidence of motion being in any cafe 


_ produced by the aétual contact of two bodies ; but 


that very ftrong proofs may be given, of the abfo- 
lute impoflibility of fuch a fuppofition : and hence 
they have been led to conclude, that all the effects 
which are commonly referred to impulfe, arife from 
a power g repulfion, extending to a fmall and imper- 
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ceptible diftance round everyelement of matter=< 
If this doétrine ‘fhall’be confirmed by future fpecu* 
lations in phyfics it muft appear tobe a curious cir- 
éumftance in the hiftory of {cience, that philofophers 
have beer fo long occupied in attempting to trace 
all the phenomena of matter, and even fome of the 
phenomena of mind, to 4 general faét, which upon 
an accurate examination, is found to have no exift- 
ence.—I do not make this obfervation with a view 
to depreciate the labours of thefe philofophers ; for, 
although the fyftem of Bofcovich were completely 
oftablithed, it would not diminifh, in the fmalleit 
degree, the value of thofe phyfical inquiries, which 
have proceeded on the common hypothefis, with 
refpect to impulfe. The laws which regulate the 
communication of motion, in the cafe of apparent 
contact, are the moft general facts we obferve 
‘among the terreftial phenomena ; and they are, of 
all phyfical events, thofe which are the moft familiar 
tous, from our earlieft infancy. It was, therefore, 
not only natural but proper,that philofophers fhould 
begin their phyfical inquiries, with attempting to 
refer to thefe, (which are the moft general laws of 
‘nature, éxpofed to the examination of our fenfes,) 
the particular appearance they withed to explain. 
And, if ever the theory of Bofcovich fhould be 
completely eftablifhed, it will have no other effect, 
than to refolve thefe laws into fome principle ftill 
‘more general, without affecting the ec ig the 
‘common doétrine, fo far as it goes. ticks 


ee 
ty! ath SECTION Il. 
| Of Dr. Reia’s Speculation on the Subjet of Per- 


ception. 


ob IT was. chiefly in confequénce of the fcepti-. 
_cal conelufions which Bifhop Berkley and Mr, Hume 
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Ahad deduced from the ancient theories of percep. 
tion, that Dr. Reid was led to call them in quef- 
tion; and he appears to me to have fhewn in the 
moft fatisfactory manner, not only that they. are 
perfectly hypothetical, but that the fuppofitions 
they involve, are abfurd and impoffible. His reaf- 
onings, on this part of our conftitution, undoubt- 
edly form the moft important acceffion which the 
philofophy of the human mind has received fince 
the time of Mr. Locke. ' 

But although Dr. Reid has. been at much pains 
to overturn the old ideal fyftent, he has not ventur- 
ed toto fubftitute any hypothefis of his own in its 
place. And, indeed, he was too well acquainted 
with the limits which nature has prefcribed to our 
philofophical inquiries, to think of indulging his cu- 
riofity, in fuch unprofitable fpeculations. All there- 
fore, that he is to be underftood as aiming at, in his 
inquiries concerning our perceptive powers, is to 
give a precife ftate of the fact, divefted of all theo- 
retical expreffions ; in order to prevent philofo- 
phers from impofing on themfelves any longer, by 
words without meaning; and to extort from them 
‘an acknowledgment, that, with refpeét to the pro- 
cefs of nature in perception, they are no lefs igno- 
rant than the vulgar. 

According to this view of Dr. Reid’s reafonings, 
on the fubject of perception, the purpofe to which 
they are fubfervient may appear to fome to be of no 
very confiderable importance ; but the truth is, that 
one of the moft valuable effects of genuine philofo- 
phy, is to remind us the limited powers of the hu- 
man underftanding ; and to revive thofe natural 
feelings of wonder and admiration, at the fpectacle 
of. the univerfe, which are apt to languith, in confe- 
quence oflong familiarity. The moft profound dif 
‘coveries which are placed within-the reach of our re- 
Zearches, inftead of laying open to our view the ef-- 
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ficient caufes of natural appearances, lead to  ¢om- 
feflion of human ignorance ; for while they ‘flatter 
the pride of man, and increafe hi ater enab- 
ling him to trace the finrple and ws by 
which phyfical events are regulated, they call his at- 
tention, at the fame time, to thofe general and ulti- 
mate facts which bound the narrow circle of his 
knowledge ; and which, by evincing to him the op- 
eration of powers, whofenature muft forever remain 
unknown, ferve to remind him of the infufficiency 
of his faculties to perictrate the fecrets of the uni- 
verfe.» Wherever we direé& our inquiries ; whetht 
er to the anatomy and phyfiology of animals, to the 
growth of vegetables, to the chemical attractions 
and repulfions, or to the motions of the heavenly 
bodies ; we perpetually perceive the efleéts of pow: 
ers which cannot belong to matter. -To a certain 
length we are able to proceed; butinevery refearch 
‘we meet with a line, which no induftry nor ingenu- 
ity can pafs. It isa line too, whichis marked with 
fufficient diftin@nefs ; and which no mannowthinks 
of pafling, who has juft views of the nature‘and ob- 
jects of philofophy. It forms the feparation between 
that field which falls under the furvey of the phyfi- 
cal inquirer, and that unknown region, of. which 
though it was necefiary that we fhould be affured 
of the exiftence, in order to lay a foundation forthe 
doétrines of natural theology, it hath net! pleafed 
the Author of the univerfe to reveal to us the won- 
‘ders, in this infant ftate of our being. It*was, in © 
fact, chiefly by tracing out this line, that Lord Bacon 
did fo much fervice to fcience. 02 i Yar 

' Befide this efle@, which is common to allour phi- | 
jofophical purfuits, of imprefiing the mind with a 
fenfe of that myfterious agency, or effidency, into 
which general Jaws mutt be refolved; ‘they have a _ 
tendency, in many cafes, to revive thofe emotions of é 
wonder and of euriofity, which the appearances of © 


} 
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nature are fo admirably fitted to excite ; but which 
they ceafe to produce, in confequence of long famil- 
iarity.. In order to counteract the influence of hab- 
it in-weakening thefe emotions, it is neceflary either 
to lead the attention to facts which are calculated 
to ftrike by their novelty, or to prefent to the mind 
familiar appearances in a new light : and fuch are 
the neceflary-and obvious effects of philofophical in- 
quiries ; fometimes extending our views.to parts of 
nature which are removed from vulgar obfervation; 
and fometimes correcting our firft apprehenfions 
- with refpect to ordinary events.—The communica- 
tion of motion by impulfe, (as I already hinted,) is 
as umaccountable as any phenomenon we know ; 
and yet, moft men are difpofed to confider it, as a 
fact which does not-refult from will, but from ne- 
ceflity.. To fuch men, it may be ufeful to direct 
their attention to the univerfal law of gravitation ; 
which, although not more wonderful in itfelf, than 
the common effects of impulfe, is more fitted by its 
novelty, to awaken their attention, and to excite 
their curiofity. If the theory of Bofcovich fhould 
ever be eftablifhed on a fatistactory foundation, it 
would have this tendency in a ftill more remarkable 
degree, by teaching us that the communication of 
motion by impulfe, (which we are apt to confider 
as.aneceflary truth,) has no exiftence in nature ; 
and that every cafe in which it appears to our fenfes 
to take place, is a phenomenon no lefs inexplicable, 
than that principle of attraction which binds toge- 
ther the moft remote parts of the univerfe. 7. . 
~ If fuch, however, be the effeéts of our philofoph- 
ical purfuits when fuccefsfully conducted, it muft be 
confefled that the tendency of imperfect or erron- 
-eous theories is widely different. By a fpecious {o- 
lution of infuperable difficulties, they fo dazzle and 
_ bewilder the underftanding, as at once to prevent us 
- from advancing, with fteadinefs, towards the limit 
of human knowledge ; and from perceiving the ex- 
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iftence of a region beyond i ine into Fibs philofophy 
is not permitted to enter. gam ae it is 
bufinels of genuine fcience to geal 

and to point out clearly, both to the learned and z 
the vulgar, what reafon can, and what fhe cannot 
accomplifh. ‘This, I apprehend, has been done, with 
refpect to the hiftory of our perceptions, in the mott 
fatisfactory manner, by Dr., Reid.—When a per- 
fon litle accuftomed to metaphyfical fpeculations is 
told, that, in the cafe of volition, there are certain 
invilible fluids, propagated from the mind to the or- 
gan which is moved; and that, in the cafe of per- 
ception, the exifterice and qualities of the external 
object are made known to us by means of fpecies, or 
phantafms, or images which are prefent to the mind 
in the fenforium ; he is apt to conclude, that the in 
tercourfe between mind and matter is much lefauiyl. 
terious than he had fuppofed; and, that, although 
thefe expreflions may not convey to him any pen 
diftin@ meaning, their import is perfedlyu 

by philofophers. It is now, I think, pretty me 
ly elnidwiedned by phyfiologifts, that Gee iginiece 
of the will over the body, is a myftery which has ne- 
ver yet been unfolded ; but, fingular as it may ap- 
pear, Dr. Reid was the firft perfon who had courage 
to lay completely. afide all the common hypothetical 
language concerning perception, and to exhibit the 
difficulty: in all its magnitude, by a plain ftatement 
of the fact. ‘To what then, it may be afked, does 
this ftatement amount ?—Metrely’ to this; that the 
mind is fo formed, that certain impreffions produ- 
céd on our organs of fenfé by external objects, are 
fallowed by corre{pondent fenfations; and:that thefe 
fenfations, (which have no more refemblaricé to the 
qualities of matter,than the words of a language have © 
to the things they denote) are followed by, a per- 
ception, af the mete and karte < ciitihe Ss hiodies 
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and that, for any thing we can prove to the con- 
trary, the connexidn between the fenfation and the 

rception, as well as that between the impreffion 
and the fenfation, may be both arbitrary: that it 
is therefore by no means impoffible, that our fenfa- 
tions may be merely the occafions on which the 
correfpondent perceptions are excited ; and that at 
any rate, the confideration of thefe fenfations, which 
are attributes of mind, can throw no’ light on the 
fmanner in which we acquire our knowledge of the 
exiftence and qualities of body. From this view 
of the fubject, it follows, that it is external objects 
themfelves, and not any {pecies or images of thefe 
objects, that the mind perceives ;' and that although 
by the conititution of our nature, certain fenfations 
are rendered the conftant antecedents of our per- 
ceptions, yet it is juft as difficult to explain how our 
perceptions are obtained by their means,as it would 
be, upon the fuppofition, that the mind; were all 
at once infpired with them, without any concomi- 
tant fenfations whatever. = © 60 

Thefe remarks are general, and apply to all our 
various perceptions; and they evidently itrike at the 
root of all the common theories upon the fubject. 
The laws, however, which regulate thefe percep- 
tions, are different in the cafe of the different fenfes 
and form a verycurious object of philofophical inqui~ 
ty. Thofe, in particular, which regulate the acquir- 
ed perceptions of fight, lead to fome very interefting 
and important {peculations ; and, I think, have ne- 
ver yet been explained in a manner completely fatis- 
factory. To treat of them in detail, does not’ fall 
_ under the plan of thiswork; but I fhall have occafion 
_ to make a few remarks on them, in the chapter on 

Conception. | ay 3 

In oppofition to what I have here obferved on the 
importance of Dr. Reid’s fpeculations concerning 
our perceptive powers, Iam fenfible it may be urged 
that they amount merely to a negative diftovery ; 
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and it is poffible, that {ome.may even be'forward to 
remark, that. it was unneceflary to employ fo much 
labour and ingenuity as he has done to,overthrow an 
hypothefis of which a plain account would have been 
a {ufficient refutation. ‘To fuch perfons, I would. 
beg leave to fuggeft, that, although, in confequence © 
of the jufter views in pneumatology, which now be- 
gin to prevail, (chiefly, I believe, in confequence of 
Dr. Reid’s writings) the ideal fyftem may appear 
to many readers unphilofophical and puerile; yet the 
cafe was very different when this author entered up- 
on his inquiries; and I may even venture to add, 
that few pofitive difcoveries, in the whole hiftory of 
{cience can be mentioned, which found a jufter claim 
to literary reputation, than to have deteéted; fo 
clearly and unanfwerably, the fallacy of an) hypoth- 
efis, which has defcended-to us from the earlieft 
ages. of philofophy; and which, in modern times, 
has not only ferved to Berkeley and Hume as the 
bafis of their fceptical fyftems, but was adopted as 
an indifputable truth by Locke, by Clarke, and by 
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Of the origin of our Knowledge. S ah ~ 


wigaehgacs F| 
THE philofophers who endeavoured to ex- 
plain the operations of the human mind, by the 
theory of ideas, and who took for granted, that in 
every exertion of thought there exifts in the mind © 
fome objet diftin® from the thinking fubftance, 
were naturally led to inquire whence thefe ideas 
derive their origin ; in particular, whether they are 
conyeyed to the mind from without by means of - 
the fenfes, or from part-of its originalfurniture?. 
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» With refpe& to this queftion, the opinions of the 
ancients were various; but as the influence of thefe 
“Opinions on the prevailing fyitems of the prefent,age 
‘is not very confiderable, it is not neceflary, for any 
‘of the purpofes I have in view in this work, to ae 
fider them particularly. The moderns, too, hay 
been much divided on the fubjeét; fome holding 
with Des Cartes, that the mind is furnifhed with 
‘certain innate ideas; others, with Mr. Locke, that) 
all our ideas may be traced from fenfation and re-) 
flection ; and many, (efpecially among the later met- 
aphyficians in France) that they may be all traced 
from fenfation alone. he 
Of thefe theories, that of Mr. Locke, deferves 
more particularly our attention; and it has ferved 
as the bafis of moit of the metaphyfical fyitemswhich 
have appeared fince his time ; and as the difference 
between it and the theory which derives all our ideas 
from fenfation alone, is rather. apparent than real. 
In order to convey a juft notion of Mr. Locke’s 
doétrine concerning the origin of our ideas, it is 
neceflary to remark, that he refers to fenfation, all 
the ideas which we are fuppofed to receive by the 
external fenfes ; our ideas, for example, of colours, 
of founds, of hardnefs, of extenfion, of motion ; 
and, in fhort, of all the qualities and modes of mat- 
ter; to refle¢tion, the ideas of our own mental op- 
erations which we derive from confcioufnefs ; our 
_ ideas, for example, of memory, of imagination, of 
_ volition, of pleafure, and of pain. Thefe two four- 
ces according to him, furnifh us with all our fimple 
_ ideas, and the only power which the mind poffeffes 
over them, is to perform certain operations, in the 
way of compofition, abftraction, generalifation, &c. 
on the materials which it thus colleéts in the courfe 
ef its experience. The laudable defire of Mr. Locke, 
to introduce precifion a perfpicuity into metaphy- 
fical {peculations, and his anxiety to guard the mind 
_againit aad in general, naturally prepoflefled him 
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in favour of a doGrine; which, when pompe sae with 
thofe of his predeceflors, was intelligible and fimple; 
and which, by fuggefting a method, apparently ea- 
fy and, palpable, of anylyfing our kn e into its 
sntary principles, feemed to furnifh an antidote 
inft thofe prejudices which had been favoured by 
the hypothelis, of innate ideas. _It'is now.a confid- 
erable time fince this fundamental principle of Mr. 
- Locke’s fyftem. began to lofe its authority in Eng- 
Jand; and the {ceptical conclufions, which it had 
been employed to fupport by fome later writers, fur- 
nithed its opponents with very plaufible arguments 
ne it. ie late learned Mr, et in ee 


ee 


* fpecific or ash The thould t] ona that 
“ mind was coeval with body ; yet, t ar body gave 
* it ideas, and awaked_ its dormant powers, it could 
* at beft have been nothing more than a fort of | 
« dead capacity 5 ; for innate ideas it could sd : 
‘¢ bly have any.” And, in another pafla age : « For : 
“‘ my own part, when I read the detail about fenfa- 
* tion and reflection, and.am taught the proces at _ 
“large how. my ideas are all generated, I feem to” 
“ view the human foul, in the light of a crucible, 
<¢ where truths are produced by a kind of logical - 
« «« chemiftry.” 
If Dr. Reid’s reafonings on the fubjed of ideas” 
be admitted, all thefe. {peculations with refpect ta” 
their origin fall to the ground ; and the gqueftion 
to abich¢ they relate, is reduced merely 1 to a quel. 
tion of fact; concerning the occafions ony which t a) 
mind is firft led to form thofe fimple notion: 
which our thoughts may be en : 
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be confidered asthe principles or elements of 
human knowledge. With refpect to many of 
‘thefe’ notions, this inquiry involves no difficulty. 
one; for example, can be ata lofs to.afcertain the 
‘occafions on which the notions of colours and founds 
‘are firft formed by the mind.: for thefe notions are 
confined to individuals who are poffefled of partic- 
ular fenfes, and cannot,by.any combination of words, 
be conveyed to thofe who never enjoyed the ufe of 
them, ‘The hiftory of our notions, of extention. 
and figure, (which may be fuggefted to the mind. 
by the exercife either of fight or touch,) i is not al- 
together fo obvious ;..and accordingly, it has been 
the fubject of various’ controverfies. To trace the 
origin of thefe, and of our other fimple notions 
with refpect to the qualities of matter; or,in other 
words, to defcribe the occafions on which, by the 
laws of our nature, they are fuggefted to the mind, 
is One of the leading objects of Dr. Reid’s inquiry, 


in his analyfis of our external fenfes ; in which he | - 


carefully avoids every hypothefis with refped&.to 
the inexplicable phenomena of perception and of 
thought, and confines himfelf {crupuloufly to a lit- 
eral ftatement-of facts.—Similar inquiries to thefe, 
may be propofed, concerning the occafions onwhich 
we form the notions of time, of motion. of number, 
of caufation, and an infinite variety of others. Thus 
it has been obferved by different authors, that eve- 
ery perception of change fuggefts to the mind the 
notion of a caufe, without which that change could 
not have happened. Dr. Reid remarks, that, 
without the faculty of memory, our perceptive 
powers could never have led us to form the idea ot 
motion. \ hall afterwards fhew, in the fequel of 
_this'work, that without the fame faculty of mem- 
_ ory, we never could:have formed the notion of 
time ; and that without the faculty of abftraGion, 
we could. not have) formed: the notion of. mum- 
beri-——Such inquiries, with refpec to theorigin 
of our knowledge, are curious and importants 
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and if tonduéed with judgment, they may lead 
to the moft certain conclufions; as they aim 
at nothing more than to afcertain fa¢ts, which, al- 
though not obvious to fuperficial alicewien “ose 
yet be difcovered by patient inveftigation. — 

From the remarks which have’ been juft atte 
on our notions of time, of motion, ‘and of num 
ber, it is evident, that the inquiry concerning the 
origin of human knowledge cannot poffibly be dif- 
cufled at the commencement .of fuch a work as 
this ; but that it muft be refumed in different parts 
of it, as thofe faculties of the mind come under 
our view, with which the formation of our differ- 
ent fimple notions is connected. 

With refpect to the general queftion, ‘Whether 
all our knowledge may be ultimately traced from 
our ienfations ? | fhall only obferve at prefent, that 
the opinion we form concerning it, is of much lefs 
confequence than is commonly fuppofed. That 
the mind cannot, without the grofleft abfurdity, _ 
be confidered in the light of a receptacle which is 
gradually furnifhed from without, by materials: 
introduced by the channel of the fenfes ; nor in that 
of a tabula rafa, upon which copies or refemblances: 

- of things external are imprinted ; I have alread 
fhewn at fufficient length. Although, therefore, 
we fhould acquiefce in the conclufion, that, with- 
out our organs of fenfe, the mind muft have re- 
mained deftitute of knowledge, this conceflion’ 
could have no tendency whatever to favor the prin-: 
ciples of materialifm ; as it implies nothing more’ 
than that the impreflions made on our fenfes by” 
external objects, furnifh the occafions on which! . 
the mind, by the laws of its conftitution, is led to’ 
perceive the qualities of the material world, and to’ 
exert all the different modifications of thought. ie 
which it is capable. 

From the very flight view of the fubjed, oe 


overs which has been aleetily given; it is fuflicient.) 
® 
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ly evident, that'this doctrine, which refers the or- 
igin’of all our knowledge tothe occafions furnithed: 
by fenfe, muft be received with many limitations, 
What thofe ideas, which’ Mr.Locke calls ideas. of 
reflection, (or, in other words, the notions which 
we “form of the fubjects of our own conf{cioufnels,) 
are not fuggefted to the mind immediately by the 
fenfations arifing fromthe ufe.of our organs of per- 
ception, is granted on all-harids ; and. therefore 
the amount of the doétrine now mentioned, is 
nothing more than this ; that the firft occafions on 
which our various intelleCtual faculties are exercifed 
are 'furnifhed by the impreflions made on our or- 
gans of fenfe ; and confequently, that, without 
thefe imprefiions, it would have been impofilible for 
us to arrive at the knowledge: of our faculties. 
Agreeably to this explanation of the doctrine, it may 
undoubtedly be faid with plaufibility, (and, I am in- 
clined to believe, with truth,)that the occafions on 
which all our notions are formed, are furnifhed ei- 
ther immediately or ultimately by fenfe; but, #1 
am ‘not much miftaken, this is not the meaning 
which is commonly annexed to the doétrine, either 
by its advocates of their opponents. One thing at 
leaft is Obvious, that, in this fenfe, it does not lead 
to thofe’confequences which have interefted one 
party of philofophers in its defence, and another in 
its refutation. : 
_. There is another very important confideration 
_ which deferves our attention on this argument : 
~ that, even on the fuppofition that certain impref- 
 fions on our organs of fenfe are neceflary to awa- 
_ ken the mind to a confcioufnefs of its own exiftence 
and to give rife to the exercife of its various facul- 
ties; yet all this might have happened, without our 
having any knowledge of the qualities, or even of 
the exiftence of the material world. To facilitate 
the admiffion of this propofition, let us fuppofe a 
_ being formed in every other refpect like man ; but 
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effed of no fenfes, excepting thofe thofe of heari 
1d. fmelling. I make choice of thefe two fontee 


becaufe it is obvious, that by the means of them 
pire we never could have pepe poe ae 
-edge of the primary qualities of matter, orveven 
oe eaibisieoof things external. Adl that we could 
poflibly have inferred from our occafional fenfations 
of {mell and found, would have been, thatthere ex- 
ifted”'fome unknown. caufe: by which they, were 
produced, } lp of dt. tetvonten ar 
_ Let-usfuppofe then a particular fenfation, tovbe 
" excited/in the mind of fuch a being. The moment 
_ this happens, he muft neceflarily acquire the knowl. 
edge of two facts at once; thatof the-exiftence of 
the fenfation ;\ and that.of his own exi/tences-as fen- 
tient. being. After the fenfation is atan end, he 
can remember he felt it ; he:can a 
it'again. | If he has felt a;variety of different, 
tions; he can compare them ‘together. in refpedt, of 
the pleafure or the pain they have afforded him; 
and will naturally defire the return of the agreeable 
fenfations,’ and be afraid of the return.of thofe 
which were painful. If the fenfation of :fmell and 
found are both excited in his mind at the fame 
time, he can attend to either of them he chutes, and 
‘withdraw his attention from the other: or-he'can 
withdraw his attention from both, and fix it on fome 
fenfation he has felt form In Se aes ty | 
ight beled, merely by fenfations exifting im his 
sidnd; and conveying to: him eer 
cerning matter, to exercife many of hismoft im — 
roa ficulties; and! amidtt -all_ thefe. different 
modifications and operations of his mind, he would — 
feely ‘with ‘irrefiftable conviétion, that they all be- 
long 'to’'one .and the fame fentient aind/intelligent. 
being 5/08; in: other wordspthat they-are all modi- — 
fications ‘and operations of himfelf.-I fay nothings, 
at prefent, of the various simple notions, (ordimple 
ideas, vas they’ are‘commonly: called) which would: 


| 
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- arife in his mind; for ei the ideas of number, 


of duration, of cau, (fe and. feet, of pérfonal identity ; 
all of which, though perfeétly unlike his fenfations 
could not fail to be fuggefted by means of them. 

Such a being, then, might know all that we know 
of mind at prefent; and as his language would be 
appropriated to mind folely, and not borrowed 
by analogy from material phenomena; ‘he would 
even poflefs important advantages over us in con- 
ducting the ftudy of pneumatology. 

From thefe obfervations it fufficiently appears, 
what is the real amount of the celebrated doctrine, 
which refers the origin of all our knowledge to“our 
fenfations ; and that, even granting it to be true, 
(which for my own part, I am difpofed to do, in 
the fenfein which I have now explained it) it would 
by no means follow from it, that our notions of the 
operations of mind, nor even many of thofe notions 
which are commonly fuggefted to us, in the fife i ine 


 fance, by the perception of external objets, are® ne- 


ceffarily fubfequent to our knowledge of the qualities 
or even of the exiftence of matter. 

The remarks which I have offered on this’ doc 
trine, will not appear fuperfluous to thofe who re- 
colle& that, although it has, for many years paft, 
been a fubjeét of controvery in England it contin- 
nes ftill to be: implicitly adopted by the beft philo- 
fophical writers in France; and that it has been 
employed by fome of them to fu port the fyftem of 
materialifmy; «and by others to’ me that the intel- 
‘Jeétual diftingtions between man’ and brutes, arife 
entirely from the differences in their animal organ- 
ization, + con a powers: vac sbioray > 


~ 
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CHAPTER Pret vlna 
OF ATTENTION. [7* 0) | 

y.. orb ep sas 
WHEN we are deeply engaged in converfa- 
tion, or occupied with any fpeculation that is in- 
terefting to the mind, the furrounding objects either 
do not produce in us the perceptions they are fitted 
to excite; or thefe perceptions are inftanzly forgot- 
ten. A clock, for example, may ftrike in the fame 
yoom with us, without our being* able, next mo- 

ment, to recollect whether we heard it or not. 

In thefe, and fimilar cafes, 1 believe, it is com- 
monly taken for granted, that we really do not per- 
ceive the external object. . From fome analogous 
facts, however, I am inclined to fufpeét that this 
- Opinion is not well-founded. A perfon who falls 
afleep at church, and is fuddenly awaked, is unable 
to recollect the laft words fpoken by the preacher ; 
or even to recollect that he was eae And 
yet, that fleep does not fufpend entirely the powers 
_ of perception, may be inferred from this, that if the 
preacher were to make a fudden paufe in his dif- 
courfe, every perfon in the congregation who ‘was 
afleep, would inftantly awake. In this cafe, there- 
fore, it appears, that a perfon may be confcious of a 
perception, without being able afterwards to recol- 
Iectiati:2 oi ie sh ad Sh 

Mzny other inftances of the fame general fact 
might be produced. When we read a book, (efpe- 
cially in alanguage which is not perfeétly familiar to 
us) we muft perceive fucceffively every different let- 
ter, and muft afterwards combine thefe letters into 
fyllables and words before we comprehend the 
meaning of a fentence. This procefs, however, paf- 
fes through the mind, without leaving any trace in 
the memory. ' , 

It has been proved by optical writers, that, in 
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perceiving the diftances of vifible objects from the 
eye, there isa judgment of the underftanding ante- 
Fa to the perception. In fome cafes, this judg- 

nt is founded on a variety of circumftances com- 
bined together 5 the confirmation of the organ ne: 
ceflary for diftina vifion ; the inclination of the op- 
tic axes: the diftin@nefs or indiftinanefs of the 
minute parts of the object ; the diftances of the in- 
tervening objects. from each other, and from the 
eye 5, and, perhaps, on other circumftances befides 
thefe : and yet, in confequence of our familiarity 
with fuch procefies, from our earlieft infancy, the 
perception feems to be inftantaneous ; and itrequires 
much reafoning, to convince perfons unaccuitomed 
‘0, pealaleniical fpeculations, that the fact is other- 


iy inftance of a ftill more familiar nature, 
may be of ufe for the farther illuftration of the fame 
fubjeé&t. It is well known, that our thoughts do not 
fucceed each other at random, but according tocer- 
tain laws of aflociation, which modern philofophers 
have been at much pains to inveltigate. It frequent- 
ly, however, happens, particularly when the mind 
ig animated by converfation, that it makes a fudden 
tranfition from one fubject to another, which, at 
firft view, appears to be very remote from it.; ag 
that it requires a confiderable degree of reflexion, 
to enable the perfon himfelf by whom the tranfition 
was made, to afcertain what were the intermediate 
ideas. A curious inftance of fuch a fudden tranfi- 
tion is mentioned. by Hobbes, in. his. Leviathan. 
- “Jn a company,” (fays he,) “in which the conver- 
 _* fation turned on the civil war, what could be con- 
_ © ceived more. impertinent, than for a peffon to afl 
“ ** abruptly, What was the value of a Roman dena- 
| “rius? Ona little reflexion, however, I was = | 
. ® able.to trace the train. of. thoug ht which fi 
_ “tedthe queftion ; for the Ean fubject 
Sin oe introduced the hiftory of the 


= 
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« King, and of the treachery of tho 
“ dered his perfon to his enemies; thi 
« duced the treachery of Judas eariotjand the 
“of money which he received for his reward 
« And all this train of ideas,” fay’ Hébbes, * 
“through the mind of the fpeake 
“in confeauence of the velocity of thought? ~ 
is by no means improbable, that if the fpeaker ‘him: 
felf had been interrogated about’ the kop 
ideas, which led him afide from the original topic of 
difcourfe, he would have found himfelf, at firft, at 
a lofs for an anfwer. - ee ers re 
“In the inftances which have been laft mentioned, 
we have alfo a proof,that a perception, or an idea, 
which pafles through the mind, with 
trace in the memory, may yet ferve to introduce 
other ideas connected with it by the Taws of aflocia- 
tion. Other proofs of this aor alee fate 
mentioned afterwards. faa 
When a perception or an idea paffes t the 
mind, without our being able to recolleé it next 
moment, the vulgar, themfelves afctibe our want 
of memory to a want of attention. Thus, in the 
inftance already mentioned, of the clock, a perfon, 
‘upon obferving that the minute hand had juft pafl- 
‘ed twelve, would naturally fay, that he did not at- 
tend to the clock when it was ftriking. — There 
‘feems, therefore, to be a certain effort of ‘mind up- 
‘on which, even in the judgment of the vulgar, me- 
“mory in forme meafure depends 5 and ‘which the ey 
“diftinguith by the name of attention.’ 7” 
~~ The connexion between attention and aaeliety | 
“has been remarked by many authors. —* Nec du- 
m eft,” (fays Ouintilian, f gee er ry,) 
“ne sariGhasn in hac parte vile inten- 
. et velut acies luminum 4 pr | ‘rerum 
© quas intuetur non averfa.” oa oe fame obferva- 
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tion has been made. by. Locke,* and. by. moft. of the 
S. 3,0n the fubjett of education, 

although the connexion: between attention 

1emory has been frequently. remarked in 
eran] do not.recolleét that the power ¢ > gs ate 
tentign, has. been. mentioned by, any of the writers 
Fao geen in their enumeration. of the fac- 
ulties of the mind ;+ nor has it been.confidered by 
any one, fo far as I know, as of fufficient. impor- 
tance to deferve a particular. examination. Helve. 
tius, indeed, in his very ingenious work, D/’ Efprit, 
has intitled one of his chapters,.De /’ inegale capacité 
d@’ Attention.; but what he confiders under this ar- 
ticle, is chiefly that capacity of patient inquiry, (or, 
as he calls it, une attention fuivie,) upon which phi- 
lofophical. genius feems in a area meature to, de- 
pend.. He has alfo remarked,{, with the writers 
ails mentioned, that the impreffion which any 


* pom depends much on attention and Se ca 
Locke’s Effay, b. i. chap. x. 


+ Some important obfervations on the fubject of atten- 
tion occur in different parts of Dr. Reid’s writings ; partic- 


-ularly in his Effays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, p. 62 ; 


and in his Effays on the Aétive powers of man, p. 78, et 
feq. —To this ingeniouS-author we are indebted for the re- 
mark, that attention to things external, is properly called 


a objervation ; and atteniion to the fubjects of our confciouf- 


| 


nefs, reflection. Hehas alfo explained the caufes of the pecu- 
liar difficulties which accompany this laft exertion of the 
mind, and which form the chief obftacles to the progrefs of 
pneumatology. I fhall have occafion, in another part of this 
work, to treat of habits of inattention in general, and to fug- 
gett “fome prattical hints with refpeét tothe culture both 
of the powers of obfervation and reflection. ‘The view which 
‘I propofe to take of attention at prefent, is extremely lim- 
ited; and is. intended merely to comprehend fuch general 


‘principles as are neceflary to Prepars the reader. for the chap- 
ters which are to follow. sh 

+ © Ceft Vattention, plus ou moins. grande, qui grave tel 
Con moins profondement i objets dans la memoire.” 
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thing ‘makes on the memory, depends — Eh ene 
degree of attention we give to it ; ‘but ie has’ 
fi notice of that effort which is abfolitely effenti: 
to the loweft degree of memory. ‘It is this effc 
that I propofe to confider at prefent’ ;—not thok 
different degrees of attention which imprint thing 
more or lefs deeply on the mind; /but ‘th © 
éffort without which we have ‘no ‘or 
Themory whatever? 8 O02h -) CRRe aaa 
o With refpeé to the slate this effort, ‘it is 
perhaps impoffible for us to obtain ‘much fatisfac. 
tion. We often fpeak of greater and lefs degree 
of attention ; and, I believe, in oe , conceive 
the-mind) if I maylufe the - expreflion xert itfelf 
with different Pu de pop I a 
however, if this expreffion ¢ 
 theaning. For my own p prt, gm incline to fp to fup- 
~ pofe, (though Twould by no 
to fpeak with confidence,) that it is effential to ese 
mory, that the perception or the idea that w ) 
with to remember, fhould remain in the mind for 
a certain fpace of time, and fhould't : 
by it, ergs of every thin; gelfe ; a 
tion confifts partly (perhaps entir 
the mind, ali phe aes a ni )integ eption, ai 
to exclude the other objects that folk aioe 
Notwithftanding, however, ‘ne dificulty of leer 
taining, in what this att of the mind coniifts, every — 
perfon mutt be fatisfied of its reality from his own 
confcioufnefs ; and of its — manage 
- ‘with the power of memo alrea ine - 
tioned pial inftances oF tacas Bags tu .the | 
mind, without our being able to.,recolleét them nex 
moment. Thefe inftances, were produced, mer 
to illuftrate the meaning I Annex to the word atte 
tion ; and to recall to the recolleétion of t ne Le 
= fosylinalabe cafes, in which the poflib oF ow: 
eatrying on a procefs of thought, which we'are 
unable to attend to at the time, or ‘to vee | 
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be afterwards, ‘is acknowledged in the received 
rite ~ ¥ thal now mention fome © 
nenome ca 1 K hich appear to me to be very 


P id to be. explicable in the fame 
manner Aird they have commonly been re- 
ferre to" very d it principles. ~~ 
#'ThH settler afebctprathec i in the Sieaiticn 


bits, has been often, ‘and juftly, taken notice of 
one of the moft. icutious circumftances in the hu- 
pine rete » A mechanical operation, for ex- 
amp 3, Wich we at firft ‘performed with the utmoft 
7, comes, in time, to be fo familiar to us, 
ane are able to pérform it without the finalleft 
danger of miftake ; even while the attention appears 
to be ri, e ngiged with other fubjets. “The 
truth {eeis to be, that, in confequence of ‘the affo- 
ciation of ‘ideas, the different fteps of the procefs pre- 
fent themfelves fucceffivelyto the thoughts, without 
any recolle@tion on our part, and with'a degree of 
rapidity. proportioned to the length of our experi- 
ence’; fo as to fave us entirely the trouble of hefita- 
tion and fefle€tion, by giving us every moment a 
precife and fteady notion of the effect to be pris | 
oo: al ee 
* “In this cafe of Sind operations which are very fa- 
miliar to us, we find ourfelves unable to attend to, 
or to recollect, the aéts of the will by which they 
were preceded ; and accordingly, fome philofophers 
of great eminence have called in queftion the exift- 


ence: ok fuch walitions ; 3/and. have epreienied a 


oS L Nentde mean by this obfervation,. to: call in tenelkion 
‘the effects which the pra¢tice of the mechanical arts has on 
‘the mufcles of the body.. Thefe are as indifputable as its 
“effetts on the mind.—A man who has been accuftomed 'to 
“write with his right! hand, can write’ better with his left 
“hand, than another who never prattifed the art at all 5 3 but - 
“he cannot write fo well with his left hand as with his right. 
+The effects of pra€tice, therefore, it fhould feem, are pro- 
duced partly om the mind, and»partly on the body... * 


ere ithoriles 1 ia oy . 
ins perception ain 1s.- Nor does 1 fe 
force tot nee on urge, nt 

in which we fi ific 
to check our gant ry ac 
For it muft be rememb: red, that ce 
lition, does. not. remain with u us fteadily 
whole ope ration; but is. 
or,refolution, | pila is oe from. tl 
foon as the ogcafi occali 10n, pi vith 
habitual train of « our Bea volitic 
‘clated.* 


_ It may indeed be faid, that thele #3 erva 


nomena are c saan exp ical 
anny edees d laws of the hun nan mM 
-unphilofophical to devife a new pri 

#o account for them... The. \ 


* The folution a this difficu iw Veen. B 


‘Potterfield, i is fomewhat curious: 
“« Such is the power of cuftom and ‘habit}#hae Hany ac- 
« tions which are no doubt voluntary, in : rom. ; 
‘66 mind, are in certain circumftances renderedmeceffary, fo 
*‘as to appear altogether ae and Aadeppapleat: of 
our wills ; but it-does notofi siege ee i 
. mind is not concerned in, f ie 
«has impofed upon itfelf a as : 
governs them to the greateft alae: Ina 
is of intrinfical neceffity.; ‘the m i is at abfolut 
‘alibemyite act as it pleafes; but being a wile.agent, 
« not chufebut to aét in.conformity to thisdawyby reafon of | 
* the et and, vadvaptage, that arifes. from this way of ac- | 
as ting.” |) TREATISE ON THE (Eykywolydie ps 17¥, 


oy 
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which I have laid down with refpect to the nature’ 
of ‘habits,'is by no ‘means founded on hypothefis, 
as has been objected to me by fome of my friends ; 
but, on the contrary, the charge of hypothelis falls 
on thofe who attempt: to explain them, “by: faying 
that they are mechanical or automatic; a doétine 
which, if it is at all intelligible, mutt be underftood 
as implying the exiftence of forme law of our contti- 
tution; which has been hitherto unobferved by phi~ 
lofophers ; and to which, I believe, it will. be dif? 
ficult to find any thing analogous j in our conititu- 
tion. 

In the foregoing Sailnet I hee e chad “in 
view a favorite doctrine of «Dr. Hartley’s' ; «which 
has been maintained alfo oflate by 2. much higher 
authority, I mean Dr. Reid.) © 

« Habit”* (fays this ingenious xathair} is differs 
“ from inttiné, not in its nature, but in its origing 
“¢ the laft being natural, the firft acquired. Both 

“ operate withoutwillor intention without thought, 


_ “and therefore may be called mechanical princi- 


‘* ples.” In another paflage,f he expreffes: himfelf 
thus : “J conceive itto be a part of-our .confti- 
“ tution, that what we have been accuitomed to do, 


_ “we acquire not only a facility but a prone- 


a 


“ nefs to do on the like occafions ; fo that it re- 
“ quires a particular will or effort to ‘forbear: it, 


_ “but todo it requires, very often, no-will at all.’ ? 


The fame do@rine is compe ei full more ae 


| ly by Dr. Hartley 


* Suppofe,” (ays he): “x ‘perfon ni ‘hae a per- 
¥ Wire: & voluntary command over his:fingers, to be- 
“ gin to learn to play on the harpfichord. The firft 
“ ftep is to move his fingers from key to key, with 
*< a ilow motion, looking at the notes, and exerting 
“an exprefs a@.of volition in every motion. By 


“; degrees the motions cling to one another, and te 


* Effays on the Active. Powets of Mar. + Ibid. 
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“the impreffions r ‘the notes; in the way ali 
1€ et A of — 

“ laf they become eager: and se Saiedrs: 


“ Foran expert performer will f 
& ideas laid up in the memoryyandat abe feds ie 


- © carry ona-quite different train [of t sin his 
“ mind or even hold a converfation wi ers. © 


** Whence we may conclude, that there is toy itis 


“vention of the idea, or Rate: of mind. called Will.”* 
Cafes of this fort, Hartley calls “ tranfitions ofvol- a 


“untary actions into automatic ones.” 
‘I cannot help thinking it: more’ ‘philofophical Ho 


fuppofe; that thofe aétions which are originally vo- 
; » always continue fo 5 ; although, in the cafe — 
of operations which are become habitual in confe- 


quence of long practice; we may not be able to re- 
gollect every different volition. Tinis, in the cafe 


of a performer on the harpfichord, I apprehend, — 


that there is an act of the will precedingevery mo- 
tion of every finger, although he may not be able to 


recollect thefe volitions afterwards ; and although — 


he may,during the time of his performance, be em- 


ployed in carrying on a feparate train of thought. 


For,:it muft'be remarked, that the: moft*rapid per- 
former'can, when he pleates, Ss lowly, as to 
be able to.xattend to, and to recolleét, every feparate 
ad of hiswillim.the'various movements lof his fin- 
gers ; andhecan’ gradually, accelerate the rate of his 
execution, till he is unable to recolie& thefe as. 

Now; in this inftance, one of two fappofitions muft 
be made; thevone is, that the op ‘in the two 
Cafes: are cattind on precifely in the ‘fame. manner, 
dndrdiffer only in the degree of rapidity and that 
when this rapidity exceed a certaim pi an of 


the will are'too momentary to leavéa effion | 
on! the memory.—Thewther is, that e rapi- 


' i@ eo Velev pe 108;' 109d) a © wo 
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dity exceeds a certain rate, the operation is taken 
entirely out of our hands ; and is carried on by 
fome unknown power, of the nature of which we 
are as ignorant, as of the caufe of the circulation of 
he blood, or of the motion of the inteftines.* The 


Taft fuppofition feems to me to be fomewhat fimilar 


to that of a man who /fhould. maintain, that, al- 
though a body, projected with a moderate velocity, 


is feen to pafs through all the intermediate {paces in 


moving from one place to another, yet we are not 
intitled to conclude, that this happens when the 
body moves fo quickly as to become invifible to the 
eye. The former fuppofition is fupported by the 
analogy of many other fa¢ts in our conftitution. Of 
fome of thefe I have already taken notice ; and it 
would be eafy to add to the number.—An expert 
accountant, for example, can fum up, almoft with 
a fingle glance of his eye, a long column of figures. 
He can tell the fum, with unerring certainty ; while, 
at the fame time, he is unable to recollect any one 
of the figures of which that fum is compofed ; and 


* This feems to have been the opinion of Bifhep Berkeley 


whole doctrine concerning the nature of our habitual actions, 


coincides with that of the two philofophers already quoted. 
* Tt muft be owned, we are not confcious of the fyftole and 
« diaftole of the heart, or the motion of the diaphragm. It 


_ © may not, neverthelefs, be thence inferred, that unknow- 
| “ing nature’ can act regularly as well as ourfelves. The 


“true inference is, that the felf-thinking individual, or hu- 


_ “man perfon, is not the real author of thofe natural motions.» 


«© And, in fact, no man blames himfelf, if they are wrongs, 


“or values himfelf, if they are right. ‘The fame may be 


“‘ faid of the fingers of a mufician, which fome object to be 
«‘ moved by habit, which underftands not ; it beirig evident 
*¢ that what is done by rule, muit proceed from fomething * 
“ that underftands the rule ;_ therefore, ifnot from the mu= — 
“fician himfelf, from fome other attive intelligence ; the ” 
« fame, perhaps, which governs bees and fpiders, and moves” 
« the limbs of thofe who walk in their fleep.”—See a Trea- ° 
tile, entitled, Siris, p..123. 2d edit. © ~~ } ft 
oO ‘ 
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Yet riobody: doubts, that eachvofthefe figures’ lias 
Pafled through his. mind, or aie when 
the rapidity of the procefsbe omes fo gre 


#8 wnabletd recollect the ~vasons eps ofits he 

tains the refuilt by a fort: of infpiration: nai’ 

fuppofitionwouldbe ie feGyatalagoaeeaeettae 
anneal 


tey’s dodctrine- amps the nature of ° 
exertions. ~~ MC 


™ The only jaufible: ee edtion octal think, c can 
P 4) 


be offered’ to the principles 1 havé endeavoured to. 


eftablifh on this fubje@, is founded on the aftonith- 
ing, and almoft incredible rapidity, they neceflarily 
fuppofe in our intellectual operations.=When a per- 
fon, for example, reads aloud ;: there muft, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, bea feparate volition preceding 


the articulation of every’ letter; and it has been © 
found, by aGtual trial,* that itis poffibleto. pronounce — 


about two thoufand letters in aminute. It is reas 
fonable to fuppofe, that the mind is: capable of fo 


many different a¢ts'in- an interval: me fo + aA . 


inconfiderable? 


With refect to this objection, it may be obfenv- | 
éd, in the firft place, that all arguments againft the 
foregoing doétrine with refpect to our habitual ex- — 


ertions, in fo far as they are founded on the incon- — 


ceivable rapidity which they fuppofe 3 in our intel- 
leétual operations, apply equally to the common 
doctrine concerningour perception of, diftance by: 
the eye. But’this is not all. To what-does the 
fuppofition amourit, which is:confidered.as fo'incre- 


dible ? ? Only to this, that the mind i is. fo formed, as 


* : Tncredibil velocitate Paper et repetuntur mafeulo- q 


rum contractiones, , Docent curfus, preefertim quadrupedum 5 


val lingua, que quadringinta vocabula, forte bis. mille literas, q 
exprimit, {patio temporis quod’ miautum vocare ‘folenius, 
quamyis,ad multas litras_exprimendas plurés ‘ufeulorum 4 


contra iones ‘requir: antur. 


Con Tpectus “Medicine Theorticey Aue. Jac. Cregy, Baie ; 


altera, p. 17%. 
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40-beable to-.carry oncertain intellectual procefles, © 
«in intervals-of time too fhort to be eftimated by our 
faculties ; a-fuppofition which, fo far from being 
sextravagant, is fupported by the analogy of many 
of our moft.certain conclufions in natural philofo- 
phy. The difcoveries made by the microfeope have 
laid open to our fenfes a world of wonders, the ex- 
iftence of which hardly any man would have ad- 
mitted upon inferior evidence ; and have gradual- 
‘ly prepared the way for thofe phyfical fpeculations, 
which explain fome of the moft extraordinary phe- 
nomena of nature, by means of modifications of 
matter far too fubtile for the-examination: of our 
organs. Why then fhould it be confideredas un- 
philofophical, after having demonftrated the exiit- 
ence of various intellectual procefies which efcape 
our attention in confequence of their rapidity, to 
carry the fuppofition a little farther, in order to 
bring under the known laws of the human contti- 
tution, a clafs of mental operations, which muft 
otherwife: remain perfectly inexplicabie ? Surely, 
our ideas of time are merely relative, as well as our 
ideas of extenfion ; nor is there any good reafon 
for doubting, that if our powers of attention and 
memory were more perfect than they are, fo as to 
give us the fame advantage in examining rapid 
events, which the microfcope gives for examining 
minute portions of extenfion, they would enlarge 
our views with refpect to the intellectual world, no 
lefs than that inftrument has with refpect to the 
material. ry 

_ It may, perhaps, contribute to remove, itill more 
completely, fome of the fcruples which are natur- 
ally fuggetted by the foregoing dodtrine, to remark, 
that, as the great ufe of attention and memory is 
to enable us to treafure up the refults of our ex- 
perience and reflection for the future regulation of 
our conduct, it would have. anfwered no purpofe 
for the author of our nature to:have extended their! 
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province to thofe intervals of timey which we have 


no occafion to eftimate in the common bufinefs of 
life. All the intelletual proceffes I have mention- 


ed are fubfervient to fome particular énd, either of 


perception or of action; and it would have been 
perfectly fupurfluous, if, after this‘end was gained, 
the fteps which are inftrumental in bringing it 
about, were all treafured up in the memory. Such 
a conftitution of our nature would-have had no 
other effect but to ftore the mind with a nr of 
ufelefs particulars. 


Se 


See ae 


After all I have faid, ‘it will perhaps: be fill 
thought, that fome of the reafonings I have offered _ 


are too hypothetical ; and it is even poflible, that 
fome may be fuppofed rather to difpute the com- 
mon theory of vifion, than admit the conclufions I 
have endeavoured to eftablifh. To fuch, I flatter 
Myself that the following confiderations may be of 


ufe, as they afford a more palpable inftance than 
any I have yet mentioned, of the rapidity with 


which the thoughts may be trained wit practice, to 
fhift from one thing to another. 

When an equilibrift balances a rod upon his fin- 
ger, not only the attention of his mind, but the ob- 
fervation of his eye, is conftantly requifite.—It is 


evident that the part of his body, which fupports ~ 


the object is never wholly at reft; otherwife the 


object would no more ftand upon it, than if placed. 


in the fame pofition upon a table. | The equilibrift, 
therefore, muft watch, in the very. beginning, ev- 
ery inclination of the objeét from the proper pofi- 
tion, in order to counteraét this inclination by a 
contrary. movement. In this manner, the objec 
has never time to fall in any one direétion, and is 
fupported in a way fomewhat analogous to that in 
which atop is fupported on a pivot, by being made 
to fpin'upon an axis.—That a perfon dhould be able 


to do this in the cafe of a fingle object, is curious; 


but that he fhould: be able to balance. inthe fame 
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iy two, or three, upon different parts of his body, 
and at the fame time balance himfelf on a {mall cord 
or wire, is indeed wonderful. ‘Nor is it poflible to 
conceive that, in fuch'an inftance, the mind, at one 
and the’ fame-moment, attends to thefe different 
equilibriums ; for it is not merely the. attention 
which is requifite, but the eye. We muft there- 
fore conclude, that both of thefe are diretted fuc- 
ceffively to the different equilibriums, but change 


from one object to another with {uch velocity, that — 


the effedt, with refpect to the experiment, is the 
fame as if they were direéted to all the obje&s cén- 
ftantly. 

It Sareeth while toremark farther, with refpeé to 
this laft illuftration, that it affords dire& evidence of 
the poflibility of our exerting acts of the will, which 
we are unable to recollect; for the movements of 
the équilibrift do not fucceed each other in a regular 
order, like thofe of the harpfichord player, in per- 
forming a piece of mufic; but muft in every in- 
ftance be régulated by accidents, which may vary in 
numberlefs refpeéts, and which, indeed, muft vary 
in numberlefs refpects, every time he repeats the ex- 
periment; and therefore, although, in the former 
cafe, we fhould fuppofe, with Hartley, “ that the 
““ motions cling to one another, and to the impref- 


__ fions of the notes, in the way of aflociation, with- 


** out any intervention of the ftate of mind called 
“ will,” yet in this inftance, even the poffibility of 
fuch a fuppofition is dire&ily contradicted by the 
fact. | 


The dexterity of jugglers, (which, by the way, 
merits, a greater degree of attention from philofo- 
phers, than it has yet attracted) affords many cu- 
rious illuftrations of the fame dodtrine. ‘The whole 
of this art feems to me to be founded on this princi- 
ple; that itis poflible for a perfon, by long practice, 
to acquire a power, not only of carrying on certain 
intelle@ual proceffes more quickly than other men, 
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(for, all the feats of legerdemain-fug e exercife 
of. obfervation, thought and volo) but, of per- 
forming a variety of movements wishisbehand, be 
fore the eyes of a company, in an int 

fhort to.enable the fpeétators to exert that atapes Ang 
attention,’ which is nectar to ~~ a A meee for 


memory .* 


“a Stahl re his Ht pats one a phe 
fite extreme, by referring to will all the ae 
motions. If it be admitted, (fay thefe philofophers) 
that there are inftances in whichiwe will ant effect, 
without being able to make it an obje& of attention, 
is it not poflible, that what we commonly call the vi- 
tal and involuntary motions, may be the confe- 
quences of our thought and volition? But there 
is furely a wide difference between thofe cafes, in 
which the mind was at firit confcious of thought and 
volition,and gradually loft the power of attending te 
them ,from the growing rapidity of the intellectual 
procefs 5 and a cafe in which the effe& itfelf is per- 
fefily unknown to the bulk of mankind; even after 
they arrive at maturity, and in which - this effect 
has continued to take place with the molt. perfect 
regularity, from the very beginning of their ani- 
mal exiftence, and. long before the» ‘oe sesh of 
either reflexion or experience. | + 

Some of the followers of Stahl have. flared ‘the 
fa& rather inaccurately, even with t et to our 
habitual exertions. Thus Dr. Porter eld, in his 
‘Treatife on the Eye, is. at pains to prove, that the 
foul may think and will without. knowledge or con- 
fcioufnefs. But this, Lown is to me inconceivable, 
The trué flate of: the fa&t, apprehend, is, that-the 
mind may think and neil; ) without attending | to! 
its thoughts and Sane fo as to ibe: alle vaiter- 

' 4 
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wards f recolleét them.—Nor is this merely a ver- 
bal criticifm ; for there is an important difference 
between cpiieiotsoehs and attention, which it ig 
very neceflary to keepin view, in order to think | 
upon this fubject with any degree of precifion. 
* The ofie is an involuntay {tate of the mind; the 
other is a voluntary act; the one has no immedi- 
ate connexion with memory ; but the other is fo 
effentially fubfervient to it,+that without fome de- 
gree ofit, the ideas and perceptions which pafs 
through the mind, feem to leave no trace behind, 
them:-;\2¢?,~ 

When'two 'perfons are a {peaking to us at once, 
we can attend to either of them at pleafure, with- 
out being much difturbed by the other. If we at- 
tempt to liften to both, we can underftand neither. 
The fa& feems to be, that when we attend conitant- 
ly to one of the fpeakers, the words fpoken by the 
other make no impreffion on the memory, in confe- 
quence of our not attending to them ; and affeé us 
as little as if they had not been uttered. This power, 
however, of the mind to attend to either fpeaker at 
pleafure, fuppofes that it is, at one and the fame time 
confcious of the fenfations which both produce. 

Another well-known fac may be of ufe “in illuf 
trating the fame diftinction. A. perfon who accidental 
ly lofes his fight, never fails to improve gradually i in. 
ihe fenfibility of his touch.—Now, there are ‘only. 
two ways of explaining this. "The: one is, that in, 
confequence c of the lofs of oy one fenfe, f fome aban. 


* The diftinction between » attention! and contetba Bet i is 
pointed ‘out by’ Dr. Reid inhis Effays ‘on the mtelléGtual- 
Powers'of Man. « Attention is.a voluntary a€ 5 if E requires” 
s*an active exertion to begin and to continue Gt; and it» 
« may-be-continued as long as'we will ; but- -confeioufnels » 
is inyoluntary,. and. of no. continuance,, changing with-every » 
«c ‘chought. “The fame “author has remarked, that thefe 
two operations of the mind have been Sequentty confound- 
ed by philofophers, and particularly by Mr. Locke. 
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takes pl ice i in the payne conftitution of the body, 
fo as to i rove a diff:rent org oer perception. 
a ef othe me the mind ao. quires a pow- 
er of attending to and remembering, thofe e lighter 
nfations of which it was formerly CO cious, put 

which, from our habits of inattention, mai 
impreffion whatever on the memory.. No Bie, 
furely, can hefitate for a moment, in pronouncing 
which of thefe two fuppofitions i is "the more > philo- 
fophical. | 

Having treated, at confiderable length, of thofe 
habits in which both mind and body are concerned, 
I proceed to make afew remarks on fome:; henom- 
ena which are purely intelle¢tual; and. which, I 
think, are explicable on the fame fort with 
thote which have been now under our review. 

Every perfon who has ftudied the elements of 
geometry, mutt have obferved many cafes in which 
the truth of a theorem ftruck him the moment he 
heard the enunciation. I do not allude tc _thofe 
theorems the truth of which is obvious ; 
fenfe ; fuch as, that any two fides of a triangle 
greater than the third fide ; or that one circle can- 
not cut another circle in more than two points; 
but to fome propofitions with refpeét to quantity, 
confidered abftractly, (to fome, for example, in the 
fifth book of Euclid,) which almoft every ftudent 
would be rcady to admit without a demonftration. 
Thefe propofitions,however, do by no means belong 
tothe clafs of axioms; for their evidence does not 
ftrike every perfon equally, but requires a certainde- 
gree of quicknefs to perceive it. At the fame time, 
it frequently happens that although we are convin-. 
ced the propofition is true, we cannot ftate imme- 
diately to others upon what our conviétion is 
founded. In fuch cafes, I think it highly probable 
that befere we ted our affent to the bas B apro- 


t 
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cefs of thought* has pafled through the mind, but 
has pafled through it fo quickly, that we cannot, 


without difficulty, arreft our ideas in their rapid 
faccelfion, and ftate them to others in their proper 
and logical order. It is fome confirmation of this- 
theory, that there are no propofitions of which it 
is more difficult to give a legitimate proof from 
firft principles; than of thofe which are only remo- 
ved a few iteps from the clafs'of axioms; and that 
thofe men who are the moft remarkable for their 
quick perception of mathematical truth, are feldom 
clear and methodical in communicating their know- 
ledge to others.—A man of a moderate degree of 
quicknefs, the very firit time he is made acquaint- 
ed with the fundamental principles of the method 
of fluxions, or of the method of prime and ultimate 
ratios, is almoft inftantaneoully fatisfied of their 
truth ; yet how difficult is it to demonftrate thefe 
principles rigorouily !! 
What I have now faid with refpe& to mathemat 

ics, may be applied in a great meafure to the other 
branches of knowledge. How many queftions daily 
occur to us, in morals, in politics, and in common 
life ; in confidering which we almoft inftantaneoutfly 
fee where the truth lies, although we are not in a 
condition, all at once, to explain the grounds of our 
conviction |: Indeed, I apprehend, there are a few, 
even among thofe who have devoted themfelves to 
itudy, but who have not been habituated to commu- - 
nicate their knowledgeto others, who are able to ex« 
hibit, in their natural order, the different fteps of 
any inveltigation by which they have been led “ta 
form a particular cOnclufion. The common obferva- 
tion, therefore, that an ob{cure elocution always'in- 
dicates on imperfect knowledge of the fubjeét ; al- 


* Of the nature of thefe procefles of thought, I fhall treat’ 
fully in another part of my work, under the article of Rea= 

foning. I have exprefled myfelf concerning them im this 
_ chapter, a general terms as poflible, 
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though it may perhaps be true with refpe& to sien 
who ‘have cultivated the -art’of' {peaking, is by ‘nod 
‘means to be relie.on-as a general rule, injudging of 
the talents of thofe whofe {peculations have been cat- 
aied on with a view merely to their own private 
fatisfaGtion, eco Uiocory of St Siam : Mids: | 
In the courfe of my own experience, I haveheard — 
of more than one inftance, of “men who, without 
any mathematical ‘education, were able on a little 
reflection, to give a folution of any“fimple algebra-_ 
ical problem; and who, at the fame time, were 
perfectly incapable of explaining by what fteps the 
obtained the refult. In thefe‘cafes,we have a dire 
proof of the poflibility of inveftigating even truths 
which are pretty remote, by an intelle@tual procefs, 
which, :as foon as it is finifhed, vanithes almoft en- 
tirely from the memory.--It. is probable, that 
fomething of the fame kind takes place much more ~ 
frequently in the other branches of knowledge, in — 
which ‘our reafonings, confift commonly but of a — 
few fteps. Indeed, I am inclined to think, that it 
is in this way that by far the greater ‘part of our 
f{peculative conclufions are formed. © 0 9 
‘There is no talent, I apprehend, fo effential to a — 
public fpeaker, as to be able to ftate clearly every dif- 
ferent ftep of thofe trains of thought by which he 
himfelf was led to the conclufions he wifhes to eftab- — 
lifh.-. Much may be here done by ftudy and experi- 
ence. _ Even in thofe cafes in which the truth of a 
propofition feems to ftrike us inftantaneoufly, al- — 
though we may not be able, at firft, to difcover the — 
media of proof, we {eldom fail in the pegs ed 
perieverance.—Nothing contribytesfomuchtoform — 
this talent as the ftudy of metaphyfics ; not the ab: 
furd metaphyfics of the fchools, but that ftudy which 
has the operations of the mind for its object. By 
habituating us to reflect on the fubjeéts of our con- 
fcioufnels, it enables us to retard,in a confiderable | 
degree, the current of thought; to arreft many of 
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thofe ideas; which-wou!d.otherwife-efcape| our nos} 
tices, and. to render the arguments.which we em-. 
ploy, fon, the conviétion of others, an.exact tranf. 
cript of thofe trains of inquiry and. reafoning, which 
originally led us,to form our opinions. - 

Thefe obfervations lead,me to take notice of an im- 
portant diftinction between the intellectual habits of 
men of {peculation and of action. . The latter, whe 


. areunder a.neceflity of thinking and. deciding on 


the fpur of the occafion, are led. to! cultivate, as; 
much.as poflible, a quickneis in their. mental oper- 
ations ; and fometimes acquire it-in fo great a de- 
gree, that their judgments feem to be almoft intn- 
itive. To thofe, en the other hand, who have not 
merely to form opinions for themfelves, but to 
communicate them to others, it is neceflary: to _re- 
tard the train of thought as it pafles in the mind, 
fo as to be able afterwards to recolle& every dif- 
ferent ftep of the procefs ; a habit, which in fome 
cafes; has fuch an influence on the intellectual pow 
ers, that there are men, who, even,in their private 
fpeculagions, not only make ufe of words as an in- 
ftrument of thought, but form thefe words into 
regular fentences. 

It may perhaps appear, at firft, a paradoxical ob- 
fervation, that one great employment of philofo- 
phers, in a refined age, is to bring to light, and ars 
range, thofe rapid and confufed trains of thought, 
which appear from the ftructure of languages, and 
from the monuments of ancient laws,and govern- 
ments, to have paffed through the minds of men in- 
the moft remote and unenlightened pericds. Ip 
proof, however, of this, it is fufficient to mention, 
the fyftematical analogy which we find, to a certain 
degree, running through the ftructire of the moft 
imperfect tongues, (for example, in the formation. 
of the different parts of the verbs) and thofe gens: 
eral principles, which the philofophical lawyer tra- 
cos amidft an apparent chaos of precedents and 
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ftatutes.’ In the language, too, of the rudeft tribe, we 
find words transferred from one fubjeé to another,’ 
which itidicate, in the mind of the'individual who” 
firft made the tranference, fome perception’ of re- 
femblance or of analogy. ‘Such“transferences can’ 
hardly be afcribed to accident,’ but may be confid- 
ered’as proofs that the analogies which’ the philof& 
opher afterwards points out ‘between the objects: 
which are diftinguifhed by the fame name, had been 
perceived by the inventors of language, although’ 
itis more than probable that they never"exprefled 
them in-words, nor could even have explained them’ 
if they’ had'been queftioned'on the fubjea. ©) 7 
_ Nor will this appear’a bold*or ‘incredible’ fuppofi-\ 
tion, if we ‘reflect’ on‘ the’ fagacity and ingenuity’ 
which favages;and even peafants; difcover, in over>"_ 
coming the difficulties which occur in their‘fituation.’ 
They do not, indeed, engage in’ long: procefles of 
abftract reafoning, for which they have no inclina= 
tion, and‘which'it is impoffible to carry on without: 
the ufe of a cultivated. and a-copious language’; but. 
when prefled by prefent ‘circumftances,  theycom-. 
bine means’to adcomplifh‘particular endsjin/aman-- 
ner which indicates the exercife both of invention® 
and of reafoning. It is probable'that fuch procefles 
are carried on in their ‘minds, with much lefs aflift-» 
ance from language, than a philofopher would de- 
rive.on a fimilar occafion ; and it is almoftcertain,» 
that they would: find 'themfelves perfectly incapa-" 
ble of commaunicating to others the fteps by which” 
they were led'to their conclufions. In confequence» 
of thefe circumftances, the attainments of thehu-— 
man mind, in its ruder {tate; perith withthe indice 
dual, without being recorded in writing, ‘or yper» 
haps exprefled:in words; and we are:lefttointer 
them indireétly from the ftructure of) 3 Or 
from the monuments of ancient cuftoms and infti< 
tutions. we. by cschs ped dik AG ‘a ne CE hsb 
When. a train of thought leads to any interelting 


. 
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: 
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contlufion, Or excites any pleafant feeling, it be- 
comes peculiarly difficult to arreft our fleeting ideas ; 
becaufe the mind, when once it has felt the plea- 
fure, has little inclination to retrace, the fteps by 
which it arrived at it. This is one great caufe of 
the difficulty attending philofophical criticiim. When 
a critic explains to.us, why we are pleafed with 
any particuiar beauty, or ofiended:with an defect, 
it is evident, that if his theory be juft, the circum- 
ftances which he points out as the foundation of our 
pleafure or uneafinefs, muft have occurred to our 
minds before we were pleafed with the beauty, or 
offended with defect. In fuch cafes, it fometimes 

happens, when a critic has been fortunate in his the- 
ory, that we recognife at firft fight our old ideas, 
and, without any farther confideration, are ready to 
bear teftimony to the truth, from our own confci- 
oufnefs. ‘So very difficult, however, is it to attend 
tothe ideas which excite fuch feelings, that it often 
appears to be doubtful, whether a theory be right or 
Wrong; and that where there is every reafon to be- 
lieve'that the pleafure is produced in all men in the 
fame way, different critics adopt different theories 
with refpect to its caufe. It is long practice alone, 
joined to what is commonly called a metaphyfical 


_ turn’of mind, (by which I think is chiefly to be un- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


) We can attend. at one and the fame inftant, to oh 


derftood, a capacity of reflecting on the fubjects 
of our confcioufnefs,) that can render fuch efforts 
_ of attention eafy.’ _Exquifite fenfibility, fo far from 
being ufeful in this fpecies of criticifm, both gives 


a difrelith for the ftudy, and difqualifies for purfu- 


dag tay ks 26 tds 2.03 eT 

~ Before we leave the fubject of attention, it is 

pore to take notice of a queftion which has been 
ted with refpe&:to it;. whether we have the 

power of attending to: more than one thing at one 

and the fame inftant ; or in other words, whether 
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je&ts which we can attend to feparately ?* This 
queftion has, if 1am not miftaken, been .agigpane de- 
cided by feveral philofophers in the negative ; and 

I ackno. wledge, for my own part, that. although . 
their opinion has not only been called in « 

by others, but even treated with fome degree of con- 
_ tempt as altogether hypothetical, it appears to. me 
to be the moit reafonable and philofophical that we 
can form on the fubject. 

There is indeed a great variety of cafes, in which 
the mind apparently exerts different acts of attention 
at once ; but fromthe inftances which have already 
been mentioned, of the aftonithing rapidity of 
thought, it is obvious, that all this may be explain- 
ed, without fuppofing thefe acts to be co-exiftent. ; 
and I may even venture to add, it; may all be ex- 
plained in the moft fatisfactory manner, without 
afcribing to our intellectual operations, a greater de- , 
gree of rapidity than that with which we know 
from the fact that they are fometimes carried.on, 
The effec of practice in increafing this capacity of 
apparently attending to different things at once, — 
renders this explanation of the phenomenon in 
queftion, more probable than any other. 

The cafe of the equilibriit and rope-dancer, already 
mentioned, is particularly favourable to this’ expla- 
nation ; as.it affords dire evidence of the poffibil- : 
ity of the mind’s exerting different fucceflive aéts in 
an interval of time fo fhort, as to produce the fame 
fenfible effect, as if they had been exerted at one and 
the fame moment. In this cafe, indeed, the rapid. 
ity of thought is fo remarkable, that if the different 
acts of the mind were not all neceflarily accompan- 
ied with different movements of the eye, therecam 
be no reafon for doubting, that the philofophers, 
whofe doétrine < am now Fonte oti yam 


. * Thave added this explanation to obviate. ithe akan 
what is meant by one object ? ’ 
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afferted, that they are all mathematically co-exift- 


ent. — : im ok ne 
Upon a queftion, however, of this fort, which 
does not admit of a perfetly direct appeal to the 
faé&t, | would by no means be underftood to decide 
with confidence ; and therefore I fhould with the 
conclufions I am now to ftate, to be received’as on- 
ly ‘conditionally eftablifhed. They are neceflary 
and obvious confequences of the general principle, 
“that the mind can only attend to one thing at 
“ once ;” but muft fland or fall with the truth of 
that fuppofition. Aight 

It is commonly underftood, I believe, ‘that, in a 
concert of mufic, a good ear'can attend the different 
parts of the mufic feparately, or can attend to them 
all at once, and feel the full effe@ of the harmony. 
if the doctrine, however, which I have endeavour- 
ed to eftablifh, be admitted, it will follow, that, in 
the latter cafe, the mind is conftantly varying its at- 
tention from the one part of the mufic to the other, 
_and that its operations are fo rapid, as to give us no 
perception of an interval of time. | 

The fame do€trine leads to fome curious conclu- 
| fions with refpect to vifion. Suppofe the eye to be 
_ fixed in a particular pofition, and the picture of an 
_ object to be painted on the retina. Does the mind 
_ perceive the complete figure of the objeét at once, 
or is this perception the refult of the various per- 
_ ceptions we have of the different points in the out- 
_ line? With refpect to this queftion, the principles 
_ already ftated lead me to conclude, that the mind 
_ does at one and the fame time perceive every point 
in the outline of the object, (provided the whole of 
_ it be painted on the retina at the fame inftant,) for 
perception, like confcioufnefs, is an involuntary op- 
eration. As no two points, however, of the out- 
line are in the fame dire¢tion, every point, by itfelf, 
| conttitutes juft as diftiné an object of attention to 
the mind, as if it were feparated by an interval of 
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empty {pace from all thereft. » Jf the doétrinte:thete, 
fore formerly ftated be juft, it is Fee for the 
mind, to,attend to-‘more than oné thefe points at 
once ; ‘and as the perception ofthe fig re of the ob- 
ject ; implies a knowledge of the relative fituation 


of the different points with refpeé to each other, | 


we mutt conclude, that the perception of figure by 


the eye, is the refult of a: number of diffetent ats 
of attention. . Thefe aéts of attention, however, are — 


performed with fuch rapidity, that the effect, with — 
refpeG to us, is the fame as if the perception Lhd 


inftantaneous. 
‘In farther confirmation of this reafoning, it may 
be remarked, that if tHe perception of vifible figure 


were an immediate confequence of the piéture on — 
the retina, we fhould. have, at the ‘fit ce, as 


diftiné an idea of a figure of a thoufand fides, as of 
a triangle ora {quare. The truth is, that when the 
figure.is very; fimple, the procefs of the mind is fo 


rapid, that the perception feems to be inftantan- 
eous ; .but when the fides are multiplied beyond a — 
certain number, the interval of time neceflary for 
thefe different .ats of attention beodmes: “ee gee 


ble. 


Tt may perhaps be afked, what I mean ivf a poiit 
in the outline of a figure, and what it is that con- 
ftitutes this point ove objet of attention ? The an- 
fwer, 1 apprehend, is that this point is minimum vifi- 
bile. £ the point be lefs; we cannot perceive it: if 


it be greater, it is not all feen inone direGtion. 


If thefe obfervations be admitted, it will follow, 


that, without the faculty of memory,” we onntldl pane 
bs no pasisrape of Bigg ree Yanik 
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ss CHAPTER THIRD. 


es ) : 
P| aie OF CONCEPTION. 


_ | BY Conception, I mean that power of the 
mind which enables it to form a notion of an abfent 
object of perception; or of a fenfation which it has 
formerly felt, 1 do not contend that this is exclufive- 
ly the proper meaning of the word, but I think'that 

* the faculty which I have now defined, deferves to 
be diftinguifhed by an appropriated name. . 

Conception is often confounded with other powers. 
When a painter makes a picture of a friend, who is 
abfent or dead, he is commonly faid to paint from 
memory: and the expreffion is fufficiently correct 
for common converfation. But inan analyfis of the 
mind, there is ground for a diftinction. The power 
of conception enables him to make the features of 
his friend an object of thought, fo as to copy the re- 
femblance ; the power of memory recognifes thefe 
features as 2 former obje& of perception. Every 
act of memory includes an idea of the paft; con- 
ception implies no idea of time whatever.* 

According to this view of the matter, the word 
conception correfponds to what was called by the 
{chooimen imple apprebenfion ; with this difference 
only, that they included, under this name, our ap- 
prehenfion of general propofitions ; whereas I fhould 
wifh to limit the application of the word conception 
to our fenfations, and the objects of our perception. 
Dr. Reid, in- his Inquiry, fubftitutes the word con- 
ception inftead of the fimple apprehenfion of the 
ichools, and employs it in the fame extenfive fig-. 


* Shakefpeare calls this power «the mind’s eye.” 
Hamlet.—“* My father.| Methinks I fee my father. 
Horatio.—« Where, my Lord; 

_ ... Hamlet.—'In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 
rs a A& 1. Scene 4: 
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for fuch a reftri@ion, we have the auth yo phi- 
lofophers, in a cafe-pertedly analog us.—In | 
ary language we apply the fame word, ey rep tion, to 4 
thetkmowledge which we have by:our fenfes of ex. 
térnal objects, and to our knowledge of f 5 cul nlativi 
truth: .and yet an author would be juftly cenfure 
who fhould treat: of :thefe Pegiearrecy aa 
thindsunder the fame article of perception. Cf 
prehend there is as wide:a  différence between t 
conception of a trath,) and the.concéption of an ob- } 
je of fenfe, as between the perception | ah a tree, 

and the perception of a mathematical theorem.—I _ 
have therefore taken the liberty to diftinguith alfo 
the two former operations of the mind: and under — 

the article of conception, Shall confine ¥ myfelf to that 

faculty whofe province it is to enable us to form a 
notion of our patt fenfations, or of the objets of 
fenfe that we have formerly perceived. __ 1g 
Conception is frequently ufed as fynonymous j 
with SE dia Dr. Reid fays, that, “i imagina- 


tion, “im is proper fenfe, fignifies a lively” concep» 
“ tion of objects of fight.” “This is a talent’” (he 
remarks) “ of importance to poets, and. orators 5 
“and deferves a proper namesv@ap account of its 
“* connexion with their arts.” He adds that‘t im- | 
*“ agination is. diftinguithed wica Bvt as al 
* part from a whole.” . ang 
* Ffhail not inquire, at se into the proper 


_ Englith meaning of the words conception and imagin. 


ation. » In a ftudy: fuch:as.this, fo far removed from 
the common purpofes of fpeech; fome latitude: may — 
perhaps be allowed in the ufe of words ;. provided. 
only we define accurately thofe we ae and ad- 
here to our own Se gaa ico viagra dy de % 
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we have, moreover, a power of modifying our con-) 
»by combining the parts of different ones to~’ 
er to as to form new wholes of our owncreation. 
hall employ the word imagination to exprefs® this’ 
power: and, I apprehend, that. this is the proper 
fenfe of the word; if imagination be the power which 
gives birth to the produGtions of the poet and the 
painter. This is not a fimple faculty-of the mind: 
It prefuppofes abftraction, to feparate from’ each: 
other qualities, and circumftances which liave been 
perceived in conjuction; and alfo judgment and 
tafte, to dire us in forming the combinations. If 
they are made wholly at random, they are pre 4 
infanity.* 

_ The firft remarkable fa& which ftrikes us wait re- 
fpect to conception is, that we can conceive the’ob- 
jeGis of fome fenfes much more eafily than thofe of 
Others. Thus we can conceive an abfent vifible ob- 
ject, fuch as a building that is familiar to us, much 
more eafily than a particular found, a particular tafte,’ 
or a particular pain, which we have formerly felt. 
It is probable, however, that this power might be’ 
improved in the cafe of fome of our fenfes! Few 
people, I believe, are able to form a very diftin® 
Simaattbaeg of founds; and yet it is certain, that by 

5 

ii In common difcourfe, we often ufe the phrafe of #dink- 

ing upon an objec, to exprefs what I here call, the conception 

In the following paflage Siiskeficart ufés the for 

mer of thefe phrafes, and the words imagination and: appres 
henfion as ae ean with each other. 


Who can hold a fies in his baad 
By thinking on the frofty Caucafus? ~ 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 


By bare i imagination of a feaft ? ee 
Or wallow naked in December’s fnow, 5 +. 
By thinking on fantaftic fummer’s heat?, |, ~. * 
Oh no! the apprehenfion of the good pers 


« . 


Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. 
K. Ricuarp II. A& 1. Scene 6. © 
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practice a perfon may acquire a power of atta 
himfelf with renin wh adie 4 soe. in the: | 
cafe’of poetical numbers, it is univerfall known, 
that a reader may enjoy the harmony of t -verfe, 
without articulating the words, even in a whifper. 
In, fuch cafes, I take for granted, that our pleafure 
arifes from a very ftrong conception of the founds | 
which we have been accuftomed to aflociate’ with 
par ticular written characters. 
The peculiarity in the cafe of vifible teen ys 
to arife from this ; that when we think ofa found or 
of a tafte, the obje of our conception is one fingle 
detached fenfation ; whereas every vifible object is 
complex ; and the conception which we form ofitas — 
a while, is aided by the aflociation of ideas. To — 
perceive the force of this obfervation, it is neceflary 
to recollect what was formerly faid on the fubje& of 
attention. As we cannot at one inflant attend to 
every point of the picture of an objeét on the retina, 
fo I apprehend, we cannot at one inftant form a _ 
conception of the whole of any vifible objet; but 4 
that our conception of the objeét as a whole, is the — 
i 


te 


refult of many conceptions. The affociation of ideas 
connects the different parts together, and prefents 
them to the mind in their proper arrangement ; and — 
the various relations which thefe parts bear to one : 
another, in point of fituation, contribute greatly to — 
ftrengthen the affociations. It is fome confirmation — 
of this theory, that it is more eafy to remember a — 
fucceffion of founds, than any particularfound which — | 
we have heard, detached and unconneéted. hie d 
The powers of conceiving vifible objed&s, like all 
other powers that depend on the affociation of ideas _ 
may be wonderfully improved by habit. Aperfon — 
accuftomed to drawing, retains a much more perfeét — 
notion of a building or of a landf{cape which he has 
feen, than one who has never practifed that art. A ~ 
Portrait-painter traces the form of the human body ~ 
rom memory, with as little exertion of attention, as 
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Inthe power of conceiving colours, too, there are 
ftriking differences among individuals : and, indeed, 
Iam inclined to fufpeét, that, in the greater number 
of inftances, the fuppofed defeéts of light in this re- 
{pect ought to be afcribed rather to a defect in the 
power of conception. One thing is certain, that we 
often fee men who are perfectly ienfible of the differ- 
ence between two colours, when they are prefented 
to them, who cannot give names to thefe colours, 
with confidence, when they fee them apart; and 
are perhaps apt to confound the one with the other. 
Such men, it fhould feem, feel the fenfation of col- 
our like other men when the objeé is prefent, but 
are incapable (probably in confequence ot fome early 
habit of inattention) to conceive the fenfation dif- 
tinétly when the object is removed. Without this 
power of conception, it is evidently impoffible for 
them, however lively their fenfations may be, to 
give a namie to any colour; for the application of 
the name fuppofes not only a capacity of receiving 
the fenfation, but a power of comparing it with one 
formerly felt.. At the fame time, I would not be 
underftood by thefe obfervations to deny, that there 


are cafes, in which there is a natural defeé& of the 


organ in the perception of colour. In fome cafes, 
perhaps, the fenfation is not felt at all; and in oth- 
ers, the faintnefs of the Bmfation may be one caufe 
of thofe habits of inattention, from which the inca- 


' pacity of conception has arifen.» ~» - 


__A talent for lively defcription, at leaft in the cafe 
of fenfible objects, depends chiefly on the degree in 


which the defcriber poffeffes the power of conceptior. 


We may remark, even in common converfation, a 
ftriking difference among individuals in this refpeét. 
One man, in attempting to convey a notion of any 
object he has feen, feems to place it before him, and 
to paint from actual perception : another, although 
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not deficient in a ready’ elocution , finds hit 
fuch a fituation confufed and — m 
number ‘of © particulars “imperfectly” app 
Which crowd into his: mind ‘without any 
andconneétion: Nor is it merély to @ > AC 
our defcriptions: that this power is f bfervier 
eoiitributes more'than any thing elfe to ender the 
ftriking and expreflive to others, by guiding’ 
feleGtion of fach circumftances as’are mow} 
Hient and charateriftical ; infomuch that T think 
may reafonably bé doubted, if a perfon would not — 
twritea happier defeription ofan. j ‘om thecor 
ception'than ftom the actual percey 
béen often remarkod, that the perfe 
tion does tot ‘confit i n'a minute {pecificatio: 
qunftanices; sbut M4 judicious feleGtion'6 m 
that the! bef rule for teaking eenckaneml 
tend tothe particulars that make the d oie 
fion on ouf Own minds? When the ob 
before us, it is extrenely difficult to co pare 
pfeffions which: different ‘circumfahe ANE 
and the very thought of eons ceepaewett 
prevent the imprefiions which would othierwife t 
place.» When we aftérwards conceive the objec 
the reprefentation of it we form to outfelves, 
over livelt jis merely an outline ; “andi is mac 
thofe circumftances, which really fa 
the moment} while others of lefs im 3 : 
obliterated: ‘The impreffion; indeed; , wh La Ae i 
euniftance makes on the mind ; will vary sonic erab a f 


vty ek. the 


with the degree of a perfon’s tafte ; but Tam ind 
to°think, that a man of lively a an Bie me 


c+ 
“ 
* 
* 


2 ince are 


paints from thefe, while his mind is yet 
the original fcené, can hat dly fail to fuee 
fer iptive Kompolitionso> 8) 597 pie Ri : 4 
The facts and dotervaliohs which I have now a meh } 
tioned, are’ “appheable t to concentian as Gikting oes 
from imagination. ° The*two powers, Roweéver, are” 
very nearly allied’;! and are frequently fo" Dlonieds, 
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thatitis difficult today, to which of the two, fome 
cular operations of the mind.are to be referred. 
Th ve are alfo many general facts which hold equal- 
ly with refpect to both. »The obfervations, which 

llow, if they are well founded, are of this num- 
ber, and might have been: introduced. with equal 

ropriety. under either article. I mention them 
ie as I fhail have occafion to refer tothem in the 
courfe of the following work, in treating of fome 
fubjects, which will naturally occur to our examin- 
ation, before we have another opportunity of con- 
fidering) this:part. of our conititution. 

It.is acommon, I believe I may fay an tinier, 
doétrine, among Jogicians,, that conception (or ima- 

ination, which. is often ufed as fynonymous with 
it) is attended with no belief of the exiftence of its 
object... Perception,” fays Dr. Reid, “is attend- 
“ ed with a belief of the prefent exiftence of its ob- 
jacks memory, with a belief of its paft exiftence:;. 
“ but. imagination is-attended. with no belief at.all; 

» “and was therefore called by the 1 higaies ap= 
Pe “prehenfu 0 fimplex.” 

It is with great diffidence, that I prefume to cail 
in queftion a principle, which has: been fo generally 
| received ; yetthere are feveral:circumftances whicl: 
| lead me to doubt of it. olf it:were.a {pecifical dif- 
_ tinétion between perception ancbimagination, that 
_ the former is always attended with belief, and the 
latter with none ; “chen: the ‘more lively our:ima- 
_ gination. were of any: object, ‘and the more com- 
| pletely that object occupied the attention, the lefs. 
_ thould we be apt to believe its exiftence; for it is 
reafonable to think, that when anysofeour powers 
is employed feparately from the’ refty “and" there is 
- nothing to ~withdtraw *the attetition ‘from “it, the 
| laws which regulate its “Operation Will be moft ob- 
vious to. our “obferyations and will be moft_com- 
pletely difcriminated. from: thofe which.are char. . 
acteriftical of the other powers of. the; mind. Se 


i 
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- pio 
very different, however is the fact, that it is matter 
of common remark, that when imagination is very — 
lively, we are apt to afcribe to its aie teal ex- 
iftence, as in the cafe of dreaming or of madnefs ; 
and we may add, in the cafe of thofe who, in fpite _ 
of their own general belief of the abfurdity of the — 
vulgar {tories of apparations, dare not truft them-_ 
ielves alone with their own imaginations inthe dark. — 
That imagination is in thefe inftances attended with — 
belief, we have all the evidence that the nature of the 
thing admits of ; for we feel and aét in the fame — 
manner as we fhould do, if we believed that the 
objects of our attention were real; which is the © 
only proof that metaphyficians produce, or can pro- — 
duce, of the belief which accompanies perception. 
In thefe cafes, the faét that I with to eftablith is fo ‘ 
ftriking, that it has never been called in queftion ; — 
but in moft cafes, the impreflion which the-objects 
of imagination make on the mind is fo momentary, 
‘ 


and is fo immediately corre¢ted by the furrounding 

objects of perception, that it has not time to influ- E: 
ence our conduét. Hence we are apt to conclude © 
on a fuperficial view, that imagination is attended — 
with no belief ; and the conclufion is furely juft 
in mott cafes, if by belief we mean a permanent con- 
vidtion which influences our condué&. But if the — 
word is ufed in the {tri&@ logical fenfe, 1 am inclined — 
to think, after the moft careful attention to what! — 
experience in myfelf, that the exercife both of con- 
ception and imagination is always accompanied with 

a belief that their objets exift.* When a painter 


* As the foregoing reafoning, though fatisfaétory to my- 
felf, has not appeared equally fo ta fome of my friends ; I | 
fhould wifh the reader to confider the remarks which I now — 
offer, as amounting rather to a query, than a decided 
opinion. 1 Wig 

May I take the liberty of adding, that one of the argu- 
ments which I have ftated, in oppofition to the common doc- 
trine concerning imagination, appears to me to be aushorit 
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conceives the face and figure of an abfent friend, in 
order to draw his picture, he believes for the mo- 
a ‘that his friend is before him. The - belief, 


e. in fome meafure, by the following reafoning of Dr. 
Reid’s on a different fubject ? ? In confidering thofe fudden 
burfts of paffion, which lead us to wreck our vengeance up-. 

2 inanimate objects, he endeavours to fhew, that we have, 
in fuch cafes, a momentary belief that the object is alive. 
«I confefs,” fays he, “ it feems to me impoffble, that there 
« fhould be refentment againft a thing, which, at that very 
“ moment. is confidered as inanimate ; and confequently in- 
“ capable either of intending hurt, or of being punifhed.—. 
«There muft, therefore, I conceive, be fome momentary 
*« notion or conception, that the object of our refentment is 
‘capable of punifhment.” 

In another pailage, the fame author remarks, that « men 
« may be governed, in thein, practice, by a belief, which, in 
« {peculation they reject. % 

« I knew a man,” fays he, “ who was as much convinced 
‘as any man, of the folly of the popular belief of appari- 
“ tions inthe dark: yet he could not fleep in a room alone, 
“nor goalone into a room in the dark. Can it be faid, that 
“this fear did aot imply a belief of danger? This is impoffible. 
« Yet his philofophy convinced him, that he was in no more 
s¢ danger in the dark when alone, than with company. Here 
an unreafonable belief, which was merely a prejudice of the 
“ norfery, ftuck fo faft as to govern his conduét, in oppofi- 

«tion to his fpeculative belief as a philofopher, and a mar 
«of fenfe.” 

«Thefe area few perfons who can look down from the 
«¢ battlement of a very high tower without fear ; while 
«¢ their reafon convinces them, that they are in no more dan- 
‘¢ ger than when ftanding upon the ground.” 

‘Thefe facts are eafily explicable, on the fuppofition, that 
whenever the objects of imagination engrofs the attention 
_ wholly, (which they may do, in eppofition to any {peculative 
opinion with refpect to their non-exiftence,) they produce a 
temporary belief of their reality.—Indeed, in the laft paf- 
| fage, Dr. Reid feems to admit this to be the cafe ; for, to fay 
_ that a man who-has a dread of apparitions, believes himfelf 
to be in danger when left alone in the dark, isto fay, in other 
words, that he believes (for the time) that the rey a his 
imagination are real. - 2 


~, 
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‘indeed, is‘only momentaty ; for it is extremely dif- 
ficult, in our waking hours, to keep upa fteady and 
undivided attention to any objeét we conceive or 
imagine; and, as foon as the conceptionor the 
imagination is over, the belief which attended is 
at anend. We find that we can recal and dif- 
muis the objects of thefe powers at pleafure ;.and 
therefore we learn to confider them as creations of 
oi the mind, which have no feparate and indepen- 
dent exiftence. ; HOR: 
The compatibility of fuch a fpeculative difbelief, 
as I have here fuppofed, of the exiftence of an ob- 
ject, with a contrary momentary belief, may pers 
haps be more readily admitted, if the following ex- 
periment be confidered with attention. ‘ 
Suppofe a lighted candle to be fo placed before a 
concave mirror, that the image of the flame may — 
be'fectt between the mirror and the eye of the ob- 
_ferver. In this cafe, a perfon who is acquainted 
with the principles of optics, or who has feen the 
experiment made before, has fo ftrong a fpecula- 
tive conviction of the non’ exiftence of the object 
in that place where he fees its image, that he would © 
not hefitate to put his finger to the apparent flame, 
without any apprehenfion of wri A ot 
Suppofe, however, that in fuch a cafe it were — 
. poflible for the obferver to banifh completely from 
his thoughts all the circumftances of the experi- 
ment, and to confine his attention wholly to his 
perception ; would he not believe the image 
to be a reality ;. and would he not expeét the fame 
confequences from touching it, as from: touching 
areal body in ‘a {tate of inflammation ? If thefe 
queftions be anfwered in the affirmative, it will 
follow ; that the effect of the perception, while it 
engages the attention completely to itfelf, is to 
produce belief ; and that the fpeculative ditbelief, 
according to.which our conduct in ordinary cafes 
is regulated, is the refult of a recolleétion of the 
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various circumftances with which the éxperiment 
is accompanied. . ree 

‘If, in fuch a cafe as I have now fuppofed, the ap- 
pearance exhibited to usis of fucha nature, as to 
threaten us with any immediate danger, the effect is 
the fame as if we were to banifh from our thoughts 
the circumftances of the experiment, and to. limit 
our attention folely to what we perceive : for here 
the belief, which isthe firft effect of the perception, 
alarms our fears, and influences our conduét, before 
reflexion has time to operate. In a very ingenious 
optical deception, which was lately exhibited in this 
city, the image of a flower was prefented to the 
fpectator ; and when he was about to lay hold of it 
with his hand, a ftroke was aimed at him by the 
image of a dagger. If a perfon who has feen this 
experiment is afked, in his cooler moments, wheth- 
er or not he believes the dagger which he faw to be 
real, he will readily anfwer in the negative ; and 
yet the accurate ftatement of the fact undoubtedly 
is, that the firft and proper effec of the perception 
is belief; and that the difbelief he feels, is the effec 
of fubfequent reflexion. 

The fpeculative difbelief which we feel with ref- 
pect to the illufions of imagination, I conceive to be 
analogous to our {peculative difbelief of the exift- 
ence of the object exhibited to the eye in this optical 
deception ; as our belief that the illufions of imagin- — 
ation are real, while that faculty occupies the mind 
exclufively, is analogous to the belief produced by 
the optical deception while the attention is limited 
to our perception, and is withdrawn from the cir- 
cumfltances in which the experiment is made.* 


* Tt may appear to fome readers rather trifling to add, 
and yet to others the remark may not be, altogether fuper- 
fluous, that it is not my intention to infinuate by the fore- 
going illuftrations, that the relation between perception and 
imagination has. the moft diftant analogy to that between 
the perception of the object, and the perception of its opti- — 
eal image. . 
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| Thefe obfervations lead me to fake notice of a cir 
cumftance with refpect to the belief accompanying 
perception, which it appears to ry to ftate,. 
in order to render Dr. Reid’s doétrine on that fub: 
ject, completely fatisfactory. He has fhewn, that 
‘certain fenfations are, by a law of our nature, ac- 
companied with an irrefiftible belief of the exiftence 
of certain qualities of external objets. But this law 
extends no farther than to the prefent exiftence of 
the quality ; that is, to its exiftence while we feel 
the correfponding fenfation. "Whence is it then, 
that we afcribe to the quality, an exiftence indepen- 
dent of our perception ? I apprehend we learn to 
do this by experience alone. “We find that we can- 
not, as in the cafe of imagination, difmifs or recall 
the perception of an external objeét. If I open my 
eyes, I cannot prevent myfelf from Alar the prof 
pect which is before me. I learn, there ore, to af- 
cribe to the objects of my fenfes, not only an exif 
tence at the time I perceive them, but an’ Hendependt 
ént and a permanent exiftence. 4 

It is a ftrong confirmation of this doitinié, that in 
fleep, when (as I flatter myfelf I thall afterward 
fhew) the influence of the will over the train of our 
thoughts is fufpended, and when, of confequence, 
the time of their continuance in the mind 1s not re- 
gulated by us, we afcribe to the ebjetts of imagina- 
tion an independent and permanent exiftence, as we 
do when awake to the objeéts of perception. The 
fame thing happens in thofe kinds of madnefs, in — 
which a particular idea takes pofleflion of the atten- 
tion, and occupies it to the exchufion of every thing 
elfe. Indeed, madnefs feems in many cafes to arife 
entirely from a fufpenfion of the influence of the 
will over the fucceffion of our thoughts ; in confe- 
guence of which, the objects of imagination appear — 
to hive an exiftence independent of our volition ; 
and are therefore, agreeably to the foregoing: per 
trine, miftaken for realities. \/ 
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~Numberlefs other illuftrations of the fame general 

act “tome; but the following i is, think, one 

oan firiking.. Imention it, in preference to 

reft, as it appears to me to conne¢t the doGtrine 

| in'queftion with fome principles which are now uni- 
| verily admitted among philofophers. 
The diftinétion between‘ the original and the ac. 
is quired perceptions of fight, is familiarly known to 
every one who has the ighteft acquaintance with 
_ the elements of optics. ‘That this fenfe, prior to 
experience, conveys to us the notion of extenfion 
__ in two dimenfions only, and that it gives us no in- 
_ formation concerning the diftances at which objects 
are placed from the eye, are propofitions which no- 
body, Iprefume, in the prefent flate of fcience 
will be'difpofed to controvert. In what manner we 
are enabled, by a comparifon between the percep- 
tions of fight and thofe of touch, to extend the pro-° 
vince of the former fenfe to a variety of qualities 
originally perceived by the latter fenfe only, optical 
writers have explained at great length ; but it is not 
neceflary for my prefent purpofe to enter into any 
particular details with refpect to their reafonings on 
the fubject. It is fufficient for me to remark, ‘that, 
according to the received doéirine, the original per- 
ceptions of fight become, in confequence of experi- 
ence, figns of the tangible qualities of external ob- 
jects and of the diftances at which they are placed 
from the organ ; and that, although the knowledge 
| we obtain, in this manner, of thefe qualities and 
' diftances, feems, from early and conftant habits, to 
_ be an inftantaneous perception; yet,in many cafes 

it implies an exercife of the judgment, being found- 
| ed on a comparifon of a variety of different circuim- 
| ftances. 

From thefe principles, it is an obvious confe- 
quence; that the knowledge we obtain, by the eye, 
_ Of the tangible qualities of bodies, involves the exer- 
cife of conception, according to the definition of that 


eee 


: 
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power which has already been given. . In. ariel 
difcourfe, indeed, we. afcribe this know] on : 
account of the infantaneontnietn with which it is” 
obtained; to the power of perception ;. ‘but if the 
common doétrine on the fubject be juft, it is the re- 
fult of a complex operation of the mind; compre-— 
hending, firft, the perception of thofe qualities, 
which are the proper and original objects of fight 5 
and, fecondly, the conception of thofe RB a . 
ities of which the original perceptions of fight are 
found from experience to be the figns. The no-— 
tions, therefore, we form, by means of the eye, of — 
the tangible qualities of bodies, and of the dif- 
tances of thefe objects from the organ, are mere — 
conceptions; ftrongly, and ‘indeed indiflolubly, aft 
fociated, by early and conftant habit,’ wie ae ori | 
ginal perceptions of fight. . 
‘When we open our eyes on a snsnindtineata prof. 
pect, the various diftances at which all its different 
parts are placed from the eye, and the immenfe ex- 
tent of the whole fcene before us, feem to be percei-— 
ved as immediately, and as inftantaneoufly, by the 
mind, as the coloured furface which is painted on the 
retina. The truth, however, unqueftionably is, 
that this variety of dittamées and this ai 
extent, are not objects of fenfe but of conception 5” 
and nied notions we form of them when our eyes 
are open, differ from thofe we fhould:form of them : 
with our eyes fhut, only in this, that they are kept 
fteadily in the view of the mind, by being ftrongly i 
aflociated with the fenfations of: colour, and with 
the original perceptions of fight.—This obfervation 
will be the more readily admitted, if it is confider- ‘ 
ed, that, by a fkilful imitation of a ‘natural Jandfcape | 
inacommon fhew-box, the mind may belea tf j 
form the fame notions of . variety,ofd 1} 
even of immenfe extent, as if the. en “een ne 
were prefented to our fenfes : and: that, alth | 
in this cafe, we have a fpeculative, conviction t 


ay | 
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the fphere of our vifion only extends to a fewinches ; 
yet fo ftrong is the aflociation between the original 
ns of fight, and the conceptions” which 
eed produce, that it is not poflible for us 
by any effort of our will, to prevent thefe concep- 
tions from taking place. 

From thefe obfervations it appears, that when the 
conceptions of the mindare rendered fteady and per- 
manent, by being ftrongly aflociated with any fenfi- 

_ ble impreflion, they command our belief no lefs than 
our actual perceptions; and, therefore, if it were 
poflible for us, with our eyes fhut, to keep up, for 
a length of time, the conception of any fenfible ob- 
ject, we fhould, as long as this effort continued, be- 
lieve that the object was prefent to our fenfes. 

_. It appears to me to be‘no flight confirmation of 
thefe remarks, that, although,” in the dark, the illu- 

: ‘efions of i imagination are much more liable to be mif- 
' taken for realities, than when their momentary eff- 
ectson the belief are continally check’d and corrected 
: by the objects which the light of day prefents to our 
perceptions ; yet, even total darknefs is not fo alar- 
| ming to a perfon imprefied with the vulgar ftories 
_ of apparitions, as a faint and doubtful twilight, 
| which affords to the conceptions an opportunity of 
and prolonging their exiftence, by attaching 
| themfelves to fomething which is obf{curely exhib- 
ited to the eye. In like manner, when we look 
| through a fog, we are frequently apt to miftake a 
crow for a man; and the conception, we have, up- 
on fuch an occafion, of the human figure, is much 
| more diftin¢ét and much more fteady, than it would 
be poflible for us to form if we had no fenfible object 
before us; infomuch that when on 2 more atten- 
tive sblervatnits; the crow fhrinks to its own di- 
menfions, we find it impoflible, by any effort, to 
conjure up the phantom which a moment before 
we feemed to perceive. 
ifthefe ebfervations are admitted, the effects which 


ee 
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exhibitions of fictitious diftrefS produce on the mind 
will appear lefs wonderful, than. are fuppofed 
tobe. During the reprefentation of. saseiseest t | 
acknowledge that we have a general con | 
the whole is a fiction; but, {believes it will be be 
found, that the violent emotions which are fome- 
times produced by the diftrefles of the flage, take 
their rife, in moft cafes, from a momentary belief, | 
that the diftrefles arereal. I fay, in moft cafes ;-be- 
caufe, I acknowledge, that independently, of any. 
uch belief, there is fomething. contagious in a 
faithful expreflion of any of the paffions. 4 9. 
The emotions: produced by idan wer upon 
this fuppofition, fomewhat analogous to, the 
we feel when we look down from the Jement | 
of a tower.* In both cates, we have yo con-— 
viction, that there is no ground for the Re daelings se 
experience; but the momentary influences of im 
ination are fo powerful as to produce thefe f sept in gs, 
before reflexion has time to come im ak ehief.,)°° | 
sti Sus 
iz With refpet to the deal pi we feel j in aici 


down from the battlement of a tower, it is oy ny 


the effects of habit in gradually deftroyi 1an- x 
ner in which habit operates in this café, ing Ea giv-_ 
ing us a command over our thoughts, fo as to enable us to. 
withdraw our attention from the precipice before't a, aiid f 
rat it to any other object at pleafiire. It is thus that th on 


and the failor not only can take precautions for their own ; 
ty, but remain completely mafters of themfelves int tuations — 
where other men, engrofled with their maginary danger, i$ 
would experience a total fafpenfion of | pen cu Ities. yf 


rhe the fame effect with habit. wa ; 
the apprehenfion of fire has been known to Hie cape fro’ 
top of a houfe, by a path which, at another tt me, he would — 
have confidered as impraéticable ; and foldier's;in mounting — 
a breach; are faid to haye fometimes found their way to 
rc lost which appeared inaceeflible after. t 
violent paffions had fubfided. ; 


» 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 
OF ABSTRACTION. -¢ 


em UYU NNN 
gle SECTION 1. 
. General Obfervations on this Faculty of the Mind. 


_. _. THE origin of appellatives, or, in other 
words, the origin of thofe clafles of objects which in 
the {chools, are called genera, and /pecies, has beem 
confidered by fome philofophers as one of the moft 
difficult problems in metaphyfics. The account of 
it which is given by Mr. Smith, in his Differtation 
on the Origin of Languages, appears to me to be 
equally fimple and fatisfattory. 

“The affignation,” (fays he) ‘* of particular 
‘names, to denote particular objects; that is, the 
 inftitution of nouns fubftantive ; would probably 
* be one of the firft fteps towards the formation of 


_ “Language. ‘The particular cave, whofe covering 
_ “‘theltered the favage from the weather; the par- 


“ ticular tree, whofe fruit relieved his hunger ; the 
“ particular fountain, whofe water allayed his thirft 5 


_ “ would firft be denominated by the words, cave, 


“tree, fountain ; or by whatever other appellations 
“*he might think proper, in that primitive jargon, 
“*to mark them. Afterwards, when the more en- 
** Jarged experience of this favage had led him te 
** obferve, and his neceflary occafions obliged him 
**to make mention of, other caves, and other trees 
“‘ and other fountains ; he would naturally beftow 


“upon each of thofe new objects, the fame name 
* by which he had been accuftomed to exprefs the 


“fimilar object he was firft acquainted with. And 
“thus, thofe words, which were originally the prop. 
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“er names of individuals, would each of them in« 
“ fenfibly become the common name of a multi- 
* tude.”’* ihe ‘ 
“Tt is this application” (he continues) “ of the 
“namé of an individual to a great number of ob- 
“ jects, whofe refemblance naturally-recals the idea — 
“ of that individual, and of the name which exprefles 
“it, that feems originally to have given occafion to. 
“the formation of thofe clafles, and aflortments, 
** which, in the {chools, ate called genera and fpecies 
“ and of. which the ingenious and eloquent Rouf- 
** feau finds himfelf fo much at a lofS to.account for — 
“the origin. What conftitutes a /pecies, is merely — 
“a number of objects, bearing a certain degree of 
“ refemblance to one another ; and, on that account ~ 
“ denominated by a fingle appellation, which may 
“ be applied to exprefs any one of them,” 
This view of the natural progrefs of the mind in 
forming claffification of external objeéts, receives — 
foie ttfaration from a faét mentioned by Captain © 
Cook in his account of a {mall ifland called Wateeoo — 
which he vifited in failing from New Zealand to the 
Friendly Hlands. ‘The inhabitants,” fays he, — 
** were afraid to come near our cows and horfes ; 
“nor did they form the leaft conception of their 
“nature. But the fheep and goats did not farpafs 
“the limits of their ideas; for they gave us to un-— 
*derftand that they knew them to be birds. It 


“ will appear,” he adds, “ rather incredible, that 3 


*"The fame account of the progrefs of the mind in the — 
formation of genera, is given by the Abbe de Condillac. — 
Un enfant appelle du nom d’Arbre le premier arbre 
& que nous lui montrons. . Un fecond arbre qu’il voit enfuite | 
«lui rapelle la méme idée; il lui donne le méme nom; de | 
«“méme 4 un troifiéme, 4 un quatriéme, et volia le mot d’- | 
«: Arbre donné d’abord 4 un individu, qui devient pour lui” 
«un tiom de ae ou de genre, une idée abftraite qui com-_ 
« prend tous les arbres en général.” x PO! Sis er ae 
- “+ Differtation on the Origin of Languages, annexed to Mr. 

Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 4 


~< 


< 


La 
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** human ignorance could never make fo ftrange a 
* miftake, there not being the moft diftant fimili- 
«tude between a theep or goat, and any -winged 


“animal, But thefe people feemed to know. no- 


* thing of the exiftence of any other land animals, 
“befides hogs, dogs, and birds. Our theep and 
“ goats, they could fee, were very different crea- 
“turés from the two firft, and therefore they. in- 
ferred that they muft belong to the latter clafs, 
“in which they knew that there is a confiderable 
* variety of {pecies.”’—~I would add to Cook’s very 
judicious remarks, that the miftake of thefe ifland- 
ers probably did not arife from their confidering a 
fheep or a goat as bearing a more ftriking refem- 
blance to a bird, than to the two-clafles of quadru- 
peds with which they were acquainted; but to the 
want of a generic word, fuch as guadruped, compre- 
hending thefe two fpecies ; which men in their fitu- 
ation would no more be led to form, than a perfon 
who had only feen one individual of each {pecies, 
would think of an appellative to exprefs both, in- 


- ftead of applying a proper name to each. In con- 


fequence of the variety of birds, it appears, that 
they had a generic name comprehending all of them 
to which it was not unnatural for them to refer any 
new animal they met with. | . 

The clafflification of different objects fuppofes a 
power of attending to fome of their qualities or at- 
ibutes, without attending to the reit; for no two 


“Objects are to be found without fome fpecific differ- 


ence ; and, no afflortment or arrangement can. be 
formed,among things not perfectly alike, but by 
lofing fight of their diftinguifhing peculiarities, and 
limiting the attention to thofe attributes which be- 
long to them in common. Indeed, without | this 
power of attending feparately to things which our 


fenfes prefent to us in a ftate of union, we never 


could have had the idea of number ; for. before we 
can confider different objets as. forming a multi- 
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tude, it is neceffary that we fhould be able to apply 
to all of them one common name}; or, in othe 
words, that we {hould reduce them all to the pert, [ 
genus. The various objects, for example, animate ’ 
and inanimate, which'are, at this epee ey ee before 
me, I may clafs and number i ina | 
ways, according to the view of them acer Tohufé q 
to take. I may reckon fucceflively the number‘of } 
theep, of cows, of horfes, of elms, of oaks, of beech- 
es; or I may firft reckon the number of animals, — 
_ and then the number of ‘trees; or I may at ‘once 
reckon the number of ‘all the organifed fubftances. 
which my fenfes prefent to me. But whatever be — 
the principle on which my claflification proceeds, 
it is evident, that the objects numbered together, — 
- muff be confidered in thofe refpeéts only in ‘which | 
they agree with each other; and that, if had no 
power of feparating the combination of fenfe, I j 
never could have conceived them pene esr a plo-,4 : 
ralit ES RRC ae p 
This power of confidering certain qualities or 
attributes of an object apart from the reft ; bear ast 
would rather chufe to define it, the’ “power which ; 
cn 
5 


~_— 


the underftanding has, of feparating: the combina- 
tions which are prefented to ‘it, is diftinguifhed by 
logicians by the name of abfraétion. Tt has been 
fuppofed by fome philofophers, (with what proba- 
bility I {hall not now inquire) to form the-charac- — 
teriftical attribute of a rational nature. ‘That it is 
one of the moft important of all eur faculties, and ‘ 
very intimately conneéted with the exercife of our 
reafoning powers, is beyond difpute. » And Ifiate 
ter myfelf, it will appear from the fequel of» thid | 
chapter, how much the proper management ‘of it 
conduces to the fuccefs of our Are ¢ me 7 
fuits, and of our general conduét'in life. 
The fubferviency of abftraction to.xld powers of 
reafoning, and alfo, its fubferviency to the exertions 
of a poetical or creative imagination, thall be ene 
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wards fully dluftrated. At prefent, it is fufficient 

for my pupofe to remark, that as abftraction is the 

and work of claffification, without this-faculty 

of the mind we fhould have been perfetly incapa- 

ble of general fpeculation, and ali our-knowledge 
“muft neceffarily have been limited to individuals ; 
‘and that fome of the moft ufeful branches of fcience, 
particularly the different branches of mathematics, 
in which the very fubjeéts of our reafoning are: ab- 
fractions of the underftanding, could never poffibly 
hadanexiftence. With refpe& to the fubferviency 
of this faculty to poetical imagination, it is no lefs 

obvious, that, as as the poet is fupplied»with all his 

materials by experience; and as his province is 

limited to combine and modify things which really 

exift, fo as to produce new wholes of his own; fo 

every exertion which he thus makes of his powers, 
prefuppofes the exercife of abftraction in decompof- 

ing and feparating actual combinations. And it 

was on this account that, in the chapter on Con- 

ception, I was led to make a diftinétion between 
that faculty, which is evidently fimple and uncom- 
pounded, and the power of imagination, which (at 


 leaft in the fenfe in which I employ the word in thefe 


inquiries) is the refult of a combination of various 
other powers. 

Ihave introduced thefe remarks, in order to point 
out a difference between the abftractions which are 
fubfervient to reafoning, and thofe which are fub- 
fervient to imagination. And, if Iam not mif- 
taken, it is a diftinétion which has not been fuffi- 
ciently attended to by fome writers of eminence, 
In every inftance in which imagination isemployed 
in forming new wholes, by decompounding and 

~ combining the perceptions of fenfe, it is evidently 
neceflary that the poet or the painter fhould be able 
to ftate to himfelf the circumiftances abftraGted, as 
feparate objects of conception. But this is by no 
Means requifite in every cafe in which abftraction is 
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fubfervient to the power of ee ae 
quently happens, that.we camreafor one 
quality or property of an objet abftratted 
reft, while, at the fametime, we find it impof 
to conceive-it feparately. . Thus, de can reafon 
cerning extenfion and figure, without any reference 
to colour; although it may be esbatd; rise: 
fon pofleffed of fight can make extenfion and figure: 
fteady objeéts of conception, without conneéting 
with them one colour or another. _ Nor is:this al- 
ways owing (as it is in the inftance now iiientiantedy , 
merely to the aflociation of ideas; for there are cafes, 
in which -we can reafon. concei things: fepa- j 
rately, which it is impoffible for us rear pelts Abie | 
being fo conftituted as to conceive — PeThus, 
we can reafon concerning length, abftraéted from 
any other dimenfion ; although, furely, no under. 
ftanding can make length, without breadth, an ob- 
ject of conception. } And, by the way; this leads me 
to take: notice of! an error, which mathel n 
teachers are apt to commit, in expla 
principles of geometry. By dwelling long’ 
clid’s firft definitions, they lead the ftudent to-fup- 
pofe thet they relate to notions whic nib ectreriiet! 
myfterious ; and to ftrain powers in fruitlefs at. 
tempts to conceive, what cannot poffibly’be made ~ 
an object of conception. If thefe definitions were 
omitted,’or very ilightly touched: upon, ‘and the | 
attention at once direGed: tovgeometrical reafon- 
ing, the ftudent would immediately perceive, that ~ 
although the lines in the diagrams are really extend- 
ed in two > dren yet that the demonftrations — 
telateonly to oneiof them; and that the human. 
a g has the faculty of reafoning concern- — 
pe r8 feparately; which are always'prefentéd to — 
-by our powers of perception and concep 
fe ina ffate of union: Such abftradtions,: ut © 
truth) are familiar to the moft illiterate 6fmankind? — 
and itis ‘in this wiais way that they ate infeafiblgs | 
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formed.) When a tradefman {peaks of the length 
of a » in contradiftinGion to its breadth ; or 
whet he {peaks of ‘the diftance between any two 
je as ; he forms exattly the fame abftraétion, 
Ww ich 3 is referred to by Euclid in his fecond defini. 
tion ; and which moft of ‘his commentators have 
thought it neceflary to illuftrate by prolix meta- 
phyfical difquifitions. 

I fhall only obferve farther, with refpe& to the 
nature and province of this faculty of the mind, 
that notwithftanding its effential fubferviency to 
every act of claflification, yet it might have been 
exercifed, although we had only been acquainted 
with one individual objec. “Although, for exam- 
ple, we had ‘never feen but one roie, we. might 


_ ftill have been able to attend to its colour, without 


thinking of its other properties. This has led fome 


_ philofophers to fuppofe, that another faculty befides 
_ abftraétion, to which they have given the name of 


generalifation, is neceflary to account for the form- 
ation of genera and fpecies ; and they have endea- 


_voured to fhew, that altho’ generalifation without 
_ abftraction is impoffible; yet thatwe might have been 


| 


_ fo formed, as to be able to abftra&, without being 


| capable of “generalifing.. The grounds of this opin- 
ion, it is not’neceflary for me to examine, for any 
_ of the purpofes which I have at prefent in View. y 


fe 


SECTION IL. 


Terms. 
* 
_ FROM the account which was given in a for- 
mer chapter, of the common theories of pertep- 
Hon, it peppees to have been a prevailing‘opinion 


| gy the One of our Thoughts, when we employ general ie 
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among philofophers, that the, pales 2 of external 

abj objet as are perceived by m ages or fpecies, 
anfmitted to the mind by gives orga; is of fenfe + i 

Fy of which I already endeavoured to trace the, 

Shae from certain natural prejudices fug fted by 

the phenomena of the material world. 1c fame 


train of thinking has led them to fuppofe th: 5 te 
the cafe of all other intellectual operations, there 
exift in the mind certain ideas diftinét from : the 
mind itfelf{; and that thefe ideas are the objects” 
about which our thoughts are employed. - ‘When 1 
recolle&, for example, the appearance of an. _abfent 
friend, it is fuppofed that the immediate objects of 
my thought i is an idea of my friend ;, whicl a3 at! 
firft received by my fenfes, and which I have been 
enabled to retain in my mind by the faculty of 
memory. When I form to myfelf an it naginary 
combination by an effort of poetical invention, i 
fuppofed, in like manner, that the parts. whi 
combine, exifted previoufly in the mi 5 and : ar 
nifh the materials on which it is the province of 
imagination to operate, It is to Dr. Reid weowe 
the important remark, that all thefe noti ons: are 
wholly hypothetical ; that it is impoflit ble to. Bry 
duce a thadow of evidence in fupport of th 

and that, even although we were to. Bigs oP 
truth, they would not render the phenomena 
in queftion more intelligible. According to 
his principles, therefore, we have no ground for 
fuppofing, that in any one operation of the mind, 
there exifts in it ‘dn object diftin& from the mind 
itfelf ; andall the common expreflions which i in- 
“volve fuch a fuppofition, are to be confide red, as 
‘unmeaning circumlocutions, which ferve only to 


difguife from us the real hiftory of the ‘intellegtual 
Pheamens.” 


ee ae ben 


* In order to prevent mifapprehenfions of “Dr, Reid’s 
meaning, in his reafonings againft the ideal theory, it may 
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& We are. at 4 lofs to know,” (fays this excellent. 
philofopher,) < how we perceive diftant objects ; 


benecelfary to explain a little more fully than I have done 
in the text, in what fenfe he callsin queftion the exiftence 


‘of ideas : for the meaning which this word is empioyed tg 


¢onvey in popular difcourfe, differs widely from that which 
is annexed to it by the philofophers whofe opinion he con- 
troverts. This explanation I fhall give in his own words : 

«In popular language, idea fignifies the fame thing as 
“conception, apprehenfion, notion. Tohave an idea of 
‘any thing, isto conceive it. To havea diftinct idea, is to 
“ conceive it diftinctly. To haveno idea of it, is not to cone 
* ceive it at all When the word idea is taken in this pops 
«ular fenfe, no man can poflibly doubt whether he has 
*¢ ideas.” ft 8 

“ According to thé philofophical meaning of the word 
4 idea, it does not fignify that act of the mind which we call 
© thought, or conception, but fome objef? of thought. Of 
‘“tthefe objects of chought called ideas, different fects of 
st philofophers have given very different accounts.” 

«¢ Some have held them to be felf-exiftent ; others to be in 
*¢ the divine mind ; others in our own minds; and others 
*¢ in the brain, or fenforium.” _ 

«“ The Peripatetick fyftem of fpecies. and pharitafms, as 


* well as the Platonick fyftem of ideas, is grounded upon 


& this principle, that in every kind of thought, there muit 
“be fome object that really exifts ; in every operation of 
* the mind, fomething to work upon. Whether this imme+ 


_ diate object. be called an idea with Plato, or a phantafm 


* or {pecies with Ariftotle ; whether it be eternal and un- 


_ created, or produced by the imprefifons of external objedts,.. 


‘is of no confequence in the prefent argument.”—Ibid. 
«¢ So much is this opinion fixed in the minds of philofo- 


| “ phers, that, J doubt not but it will appear to moft, a very 
_ * ftrange paradox, or rather a contradiction, that men fhould 


“ think without ideas. But this appearance of contradic- 
“ tion arifes from the ambiguity of the word idea, If the 
‘¢ idea of a thing means only the thought of it, which is the 
« moft common meaning of the word, to think without ideas, 
“ isto think without thought ; which is undoubtedly a con- 
“tradi¢tion. But an idea, according to the definition given 
“of it by philofophers, is not thought, but an object of 
“ thought, which really exifts, and is perceived, &c.”«—Ibid. 
~ bg 
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 feem to account for all thefe ope ation E wethie d 


#© all by the means of ideas re 
ee nm; toa kind of feeling, or peces may 
ee tion of things prefent, andin contaé with tee 
* cipient.;, and: feeling is an operation fo febeitida| 

« that we think it needs no explanation, aa 
‘ ferve to-explain other operations.” 

\ © But this feeling, or immediate perception, is a 

« difficult to be‘comprehended, as the things ahich 
** we pretend to explain by it. Two things may 
* be in contact, without any feeling er perception ; 
“ there inuft therefore be in the percipient, a power 
* to feel, ‘or to,perceive. How this power isprodu- 
“ced, “anid how “it operates, is. quite beyond the. 
« reach of our knowledge. As little can we know, 

« whether this power mutt be limited to things 

* prefenit, and in contact with us. Neither can 
« 5 any man pretend to prove, that the Being, 

gaye us the power to perceive things prefen 

$< may not-give us the power to perceive things 
« diftant,. to remember things paft, and to aspeyrsty 
¥ foashty 2s that never exiited.”* 

» In another part of his work, Dr. Reid has‘occafion 
to trace the origin of the prejudice which has led phi- | 
lofophers to fuppofe, that, in all the operations. 
the, underftandings there muft be an object. of 

thought, which really exifts while we think of it. 
His remarks on this fubje¢t, which are highly inge- 
nious and fatisfattory, are contained m his account | 
of ‘the different theories concerning con 


“Thave « only to-add, that when, in this ig Ae pel’ 


of | the word idea in ftating my own opinions, & expla, ts it ; 
uniformly i in the popular fenfe, and not in the. ical. 
fenfe, (as now explained ; it would be better, perhaps ! tod 
avoid it altogether ; but I have found it difficult,to do. oe | 
ee pe opting eh modes of expreffion, I flatter ay 


felf that I have ufed it with due caution, 


“ 


*' Effays on the Intellectual Powers. | 
+ Effays on the Intellectual Powers- ad 


As in all the ancient. metaphyfical fyftems it wa 
take fo granted, (probably from the analogy of 
our external perceptions), that every. exertion of 
thought implies, the exiftence of an object diting 


leas exilt) 
under my ebfervation ; is not only felf-evident, but 
almoit an identical propofition. Himaton | 
» In anfwer to this queftion the Platonifts, and, at 
a ftill earlier period, the Pythagoreans, taught, that 
although thefe univerfal ideas are not copied from 
any objects perceivable by fenfe, yet that they have 
an exiftence independent of the human mind, and 
are no more to be confounded with the underftand- 


- ing, of which they are the proper obje@s, than: ma- 


terial things are to be confounded with our powers 


* of external perception : that; as‘all the individuals - 


which compofe a genus, muft poffefs fomething in 
¢ommon ; and as it is in confequence of this, that 
they belong to that genus, and are diftinguitha 


by the fame name,'this common thing forms, th 


@ 
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eflence of each; and is the objet of ‘the 

ftanding, when we reafon concerning tether 
They maintained alfo, that this aidan comune: yt ger 
hotwithftanding its infeparable union with a multi+ — 
tude of different individuals, is in ittelf ne, and i 
indivifible. ey 


- 


s 


- On moft of thefe points, the philofophy of Arifa 
totle feems to have coincided very nearly with that’ 
ag Plato. The language, however, whic thefe phi« — 
ofophers employed on this fubjeét was different,and 
gave to their doctrines the appearance of a wider — 
diverfity than probably exifted between their rem, 
ions. While Plato was led, by his paffion for the — 
marvellous and the myfterious, to infift on the in« * 
comprehenfible union of the fame idea or elles , 
with a number of individuals, without multiplica- 
tion or divifion ;+ Ariftotle, more cautious and aime) — 
ing at greater perfpicuity, contented himfelf with — 
faying that all individuals are compofed of matter — 
and form; and that it is in confequénce of pofleffs: ‘ 
ing a common form, that different individuals be- — 
long to the fame genus. But they both agreed, — 
that, as the matter, or the individual natures of obs 4 
a 
* Tn this very imperfect fetch of the epilotins of the wail ‘ 
cients concarning univerfals, I have fubftituted, inftead of 
the word idea, the word effence, as better fitted to refions, The 
a modern reader the true import of Plato’s expre tig? F 
word efentia is faid to have been firft employs 4.4 
and it was afterwards adopted by the {choolmen, i |, in't ine ne 
fenfe in which the Platonifts ufed the word ithe.’ “See Dr. 
Rew’ s Effays on the Intelleétual Powers. ( 
+ «The idea of a thing,” (fays Plato) «js that which | 
«makes one of the many ; which, preferving ee unity and u 
“integrity of its own nature, runs through ante mixes hh 4 
- “things infinite in number; and yet howe Han ae 4 
“may appear, is always the fame : fo that by it we fir ‘g 
«and difcriminate the thing, whatever fhapes a ae affume, — 7 
«and under whatever difguife it may conceal 
PLaro in PutiEpo 5 (quoted by the Author of the Origity is % 
and Progrefs of Language, vol. i. p. 100, 24 so wae & 


t. 
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— by fenfe; fo the general idea, 


, or form, was perceived by the intellect ; 

that, at the attention of the vulgar was ‘chiefly 
‘agrofied with the former, fo the latter furnifhed 
to the philofopher the materials of his fpeculations. 
The chief difference between the opinions of Plato 
and Ariftotle on the fubject of the ideas, related to 
the mode of their exiftence. That the matter of 
which all things are made, exifted from eternity, 
‘was a principle which both admitted; but Plato 
farther taught, that, of every: fpecies of things, 
there is an idea or form which; alfo exifted from 
eternity ;\ and that this idea is the exemplar or mo- 
del according to which the individuals of the {pe- 
ies were made; whereas Ariftotle held, that, al- 


though matter may exift) without form, yet that 


forms could not exift without matter.* 
-) The dotrine of the Stoics concerning univerfals, 


_ differed widely from thofe both of Plato and Arif 


totle, and'feems to have approached to a fpecula- 


. *In this account of the difference between Plato and 
Ariftotle on the fubject of ideas, I have chiefly followed 
Brucker, whofe very laborious refearches with refpect to 
this article of the hiftory of philofophy are well known. In 
ftating the diftinction, however, I have confined myfelf to 
2s general terms as poffible ; as the fubjeét is involved in 
much obfcurity, and has divided the opinions of -very emi- 
nent writers. The reader will find the refult of Brucker’s 
inquiries, in his own words, in note [F}. - Bones 
The authority of Brucker, in this initance, has the more 


weight with me, as it coincides in the moft material refpects 


with that of Dr. Reid. See his Effays on the Intelleciual 
Powers of man, and the conclufion of his Inquiry into the 
- Human Mind. te 


A very different account of Ariftotle’s doétrine, in thofe 
particulars in which it is commonly fuppofed to differ from 


| that of Plato, is given by two modern writers of great, lear- 


ning, whofe opinions are juftly entitled to much refpect, 


| from their familiar acquaintance with Ariftotle’s latter Com- 
| mentators of the Alexandrian School.—see Origin and 
Progrefs of Language, voli. and Harris’s Hermes. ~ 
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tion whichyis commonly a mn of. 

ka origin, and which an.eminent. er-OF 

the prefent:age has ranked Seana yeries 

which do the greateft homhuttcltielistiialie at 
‘Whether this do&rine of the: i ens 


tirely with that of the Nominalifts, ( @ opin- 
ions I fhall afterwards endeavoéur. to explain) or 
whether it did not refemble more; a. doétrine mains 
tained by another fe& of fchoolmen called Concep- 

tualifts, I fhall not inquire. . The determination 
this queftion is interefting only:to men,of. 

tion; for the knowledge we poflefs.of this: part 

the Stoical philofophy, is too imperfeéto-aflift ce 
in the farther profecution: of the) argument, - 
even to diminith the: merit of thofe philofophers 


who have, in: modern’ ep) been: led. to. fimi 
conclufions.f 1 Alyod gan% 
As it is not my objet, in ‘this work, to enter in- 
to hiftorical details, any farther than is neceflary 
for illuftrating the fubjeéts of which I treat, Ifhall- 
pafs over the various attempts which were made by 
the Eclectic philofophers, {a fe& which arofe atAlex. 
andria about the beginning of the third century) to 
reconcile the dogtrines of Plato and Ariftotle col , 
cerning ideas. The endlefs difficulties, it i itp 1p= 
pear, to which their fj {peculations. led, induce aft 
themore curtious & modefti a to ‘the em 
. a 
It is oft no confequence, for any pf the ‘pischaleosiliich i 
have at prefent i in view, what opinion we formomthismuch | 
controverted point of philofophical hiftory. Info far as 
the ideal theory was an attempt to explain the manner in 
which our general fpeculations are’ carried on, it is agreed | 
en all hands, that the doétrines of Plato and pr anid ere. 
effentially the fame; and accordingly what: Tha " 
that fabject, coincides’ entirely’ with’ a: paflage: eb rap he 
‘reader will find in « Origin and progr efs'of Targus role 
i. pi'38. “9d edit. eee ohacter Ve rs 
* Treatife of human nature, book i. aie infott. Bs com 
tSee note [C}— ert | 
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‘entirely from Dialeétics, and to content themfelves 
ith fudying the arrangements or claflifications of 
univerfals, which the ancient philofophers had made 
without engaging in any metaphyfical difquifitions 
cerning their nature. Porphyry, in particular, 
_ although he tells us, that he had fpeculated much 
_ on this fubje ; yet, in his Introduction to Ariftot- 
_ Te’S Categories, waves the confideration of it as ob- 
feure and intricate. On fuch queftions as thefe ; 
_ © Whether genera and {pecies exift in nature, or are 
- © only conceptions of the Human Mind ; and (on 
“ the fuppofition that they exift in nature) whether 
*¢ they are inherent in the objects of fenfe, or dif- 
* joined from them ?” he declines giving any de- 
termination. ry 
\ This paflage in Porphyry’s Introdudtion is an ob- 
ject of curiofity ; as, by a fingular concurrence of 
circumfances, it ferved to perpetuate the memory 
of a controverfy from which it was the author’s in- 
tention to divert the inquiries of his readers. Amidit 
the diforders produced by the irruptions of the Bar- 
barians, the knowledge of the Greek tongue was al- 
imoft entirely loft ; and the ftudies of philofophers 
were confined to Latin verfions of Ariftotle’s Dia- 
letics, bie of Porphyry’s Introduction concerning 
the Categories. With men who had a relifh for 
_fuch difquifitions, it is probable that the paflage al- 
_Teady quoted from Porphyry, would have a tenden- 
cy rather to excite than to damp curiofity ; and ac- 
cordingly, we have reafon to believe, that the con- 
troverfy to which it relates continued, during the 
dark ages to form a favourite fubjeé of difcufficn. 
“The opinion which was prevalent was, (to ufe the 
fcliolattic language of the times,) that univerfals do 
not exift before things, nor after things, but in things ; 
‘that is, (If1 may be allowed to attempt a commen- 
‘tary upon expreflions to which I do not pretend to 
be able to annex very precife notions,) univerfal 
ideas have not (as Plato thought) an exiftence fepa- 
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rable from individual objects 5. and, there 


7 y 
(> » 


could not have exifted prior to them in 


time ; nor yet, (according to the doétrix 
Stoics,) are they mere conceptions ¢ ‘the mind, — 
formed in confequence of an examination and com- 


parifon of particulars : but thefe ideas or forms are 
from eternity united infeparably with that 1 ratter of 
which things confift; or, as the Ariftotelians fome- 
times exprefs themfelves, the forms of things are 2 
from eternity immerfed in matter.---The reader will, _ 
hope, forgive me for entering’ into thefe details, — 
not only on account of their connexion with the 
obfervations which are to follow ; but as they Te. 
late to a controverfy which, for many ages, em. 
ployed all the ingenuity and learning Sees ype 5 
and which, therefore, however frivolous in “dele ; 
deferves the attention of philofophers, as one of the 
moft curious events which occurs in the hiftory of 
the human mind. " ewe Ys ey bai al 
Such appears to have been the prevailing opinion — 
concerning the nature of enivertite: till Ey fost fh 
century ; whena new doétrine, or (as fome authors 
think) a doétrine borrowed from the fchool of Ze- 
no, was propofed by Rofcelinus ;* and foon after: 
very widely propagated over Europe by the oo 


¥ 


> Mae RE 


ties and eloquence of one of his fcholars, the cele. 
brated Peter Abelard. According to thefe philofo 
phers, there are no exiftences in nature correfpond- 
ing to general terms ; and the objeéts of our attene 
tion in all our general {peculations are not ideas, but. 
words. hh aaanla aie 
In confequence of this new doétrine, the fchool-_ 
men gradually formed themfelves into two feds + 
one’ of which attached itfelf to the opinions of Rof- 
celinus and Abelard ; while the other adhered to 
the principles of Ariftetle. Of thefe fects, the for- 
mer are known in literary hiftory by the name of 
vee as 3 , } 


* See"Note (H.} 
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the Nominalifts ; the latter, by that of the Realifts. 
eae fis with the doétrine of the Nominalifts that 
my own opinion on this fubject coincides ; and as 
I propofe to deduce from it fome confequences, 
which appear to me important, I fhall endeavour 
to ftate it as clearly and precifely as Iam able, pur- 
fuing, however,rather the trainof my ownthoughts, 
than guided by the reafonings of any. particular 
author. Herren: 
I formerly explained in what manner the words, 
which, in the infancy of language, were proper 
names, became gradually appellatives ; in confe- 
quence of which extenfion of their fignification, 
they would exprefs, when applied to individuals, 
_ thofe qualities only which are common to the whole 
genus. Now, it is evident, that, with refpect to 
Individuals of the fame genus, there are two clafles 
of truths ; the one, particular truths relating to 
each individual apart, and deduced from a confid- 
eration of its peculiar and diftinguithing properties ; 
the other, general truths, deduced from a confider- 
| ation of their common qualities ; and equally appli- 
cable to allofthem. Such truths may be conven- 
iently expreffed, by means of general terms ; fo as 
_ to form propofitions, comprehending under them > 
| as many particular truths, as there are individuals 
comprehended under the general terms. It is farther 
evident, that there are two ways in which fuch 
general truths may be obtained ; either by fixing 
the attention on one individual, in fuch a manner 
| that our reafoningmay involve no circumftances but 
‘-thofe which are common to the whole genus ; or, 
(laying afide entirely the confideration of things,) 
by means of the general terms with which language 
fupplies us. In either of thefe cafes, our inveftiga- 
| tons mutt neceffarily lead us to general conclufions. 
ln the firft cafe ; our attention being ‘limited to 
| thofe circumftances, in which the fubje& of our rea- 
| foning cor all other individuals of the fame 
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8, whatever we dertionftrate with refpea to 
cow fibj je matt be true Of every aat to hich 
theofimne: attributes belong. | Inthe fecon 
the fabject« ‘of our reafoning eine exprefled by z 
‘Beneric: wold) svhich applies in conim 10n ee 
beriof individuals, the concdlufion we form 
as extenfive ini its application; as the name of 
fubject 4g ik ts “meaning. “The-/former: proce 
analogous to the practice of pompters. mt 
their molt general reafonitigs, © the Se 7 
toa partiowtar diagram : prea that to.that of; 
braifts, who’ earty on their inveftigations by: mean: ns 
of fymbols.* ubicafes of thistatt ‘fort, it may. fre- 
quéntly happenjfrom the affociation of ideas, that 
a general word may recal fome one individual t¢ 
which it is‘applicable ; but this is fo far from being 
neceflary: tothe accuracy of our ‘reafoning, that, vex: 
@epting ‘in foie cafes. in which it may ‘be ufeful 
check ub 40 the abufe of From terms, | ‘it alw 
has: a tendency more or lefs, to miflead us from th 
truth. .-As'the decifion of a judge muft neéceffari 
be impartiak ivhen he is only acquainted vith th 
relations inywhich the parties et to each ot 
and when theif names are| fupplied b y Naas ¢ 3 
alphabet, or by'the fidtitious naines of pee us. fh 
and Seibpronius; £6, in every procefs of reafor 
the! A ren we form is moft like ‘to be lo Tog 
: » Thete t two aah ed be obtaining geil i 
li? omthefame pririciples ; ‘and are in tie 
erent. from each other, than they, appear to 
‘When.we carry on a procels of general feng ng 
ev attention on a particular individu of a eDus, di- 

iduat is ‘tobe coniidered merely asa fign or reprefentative's 
érs from * any other fign only in this, that it mach L 
retry ftieaManee: to the things it denotes.—The ftraight 
lines whichvare.employed im the fifth book 6f Euclid to a 
prefent magnitudes in general; differ frox m the a algebraical ex 
preffions ‘of thefe magnitudes, in the fame refpects which h 
picture-writing differs from arbitrary charagters. = - 
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Ly when the: attention is config: édofolely'ta 


ens; and when the imagination does»iot prefent’ 
toit thofe individual objects which: may warp the’ 
dement by cafual-affociationss<)o Yo wis) oF) 1% 
_ To thefe remarks, it may not beiinproper to'add;’ 
that, although in our fpeculations concerning indi’ — 
viduals, itis poffible to carry om proceffes‘of reafon- 
ing, by fixing oursattention on ithe Objeds them-: 
felves; without the ufe of language:;yet-it is alfoin' 
our power to.accomplith the fame end, ‘by fubfti- 
tuting for thefe: objects, words, or, other arbitrary 
figns. | The diflererice between the employment of 
Janguage in fuch cafes, and in our fpeculations cor! 
cerning clafles or genera, is; that in the former 
café the ufe of ‘words is, !in a great? meafure, op: 
tional ; whereas, in ‘the latter, itis effentially necef: 
fary. »This obfervation deferves our attention thé 
_ more, that, if Lam not miftaken, it:has contributed 
- tomiflead fome of the Realifts; by giving rifé to 
am idea, that the ufe of language,in thinking about 
| univerials, however convenient, is not more necef- 
| fary than in ‘thinking about individuals. © 
| » According to this view of the procefs of the mind, 
_ in carrying on’general fpeculations, that 1pza which 
_ the ancient philefophers confidered as the eflence of 
| an-individual; is nothing-more than the particular — 
quality! or qualities in which it ‘refembles other in- 
| dividuals of the fame clafs ; and in confequence of 
| which, a generic name is ‘applied to it. It is’ the 
| poffeffion of this quality,:that entitles the individual 
to the: generic ‘appellation, and which, therefore, 
may be faid to be. effential to its claflification’ with 
| that particular¢enus; * but as all elaflifications are to 
a certain: dégreevarbitrary, ’ it’ does not né¢eflarily — 
follow, that itis ‘moreveflential tots €xiftence asain 
individual, than various’ other’ qualities which we 
| ‘are accuftomed to» regard as accidental. ‘In other 
words, (if Imay borrow the language of modern 
| ‘philofophy,) this.quality forms its nominal, but not 
| its real effence. 


: 


! 
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> Thefe obfervations will, I flatter myfelf, be fuffi-- 
cient an the fatisfaction of fuch of my readers as 
at all converfant with philofophical inquiries. 
the fake of others, to. a 
may be nev, T have added the: ollowin:; 
A, ts ae eR 


a thal] have occafion to exsmine, in another part 
of my work, how far it is true, (as is commonly be- 
lieved,) that every pn of reafoning, may be res 
folved into a feries of fyllogifms ; and to point out 
fome limitations, with which, L apprehend, — it is” 
neceflary that this opinion fhould be received. | As. 

it would lead me, however, too far from my pr 
ent fubje€, to anticipate any part of the 
which I am then to propofe, I fhall, in the following 
remarks, proceed on the fuppofition, that the fyllo- 
giftic theory is well founded ; a fuppofition which, 
although not ftri€y agreeable to truth, is yet fuffi- 
ciently accurate for the ufe which Iam now to make 
of it. Take, then, any ftep of one of Euclid’s de- | 
monftrations ; ; for example, the firft:ftep of his firft 
propofition, and ftate it in the form of'a fyllogifm. 
« All ftraight lines, drawn from the centre of a 
« circle to the circumference, are equal'to one ano- 
“ther.” «But AB, and CD, are ftraight lines, 
* drawn from the centre of a cirde to the circum- 
“ference. Therefore, A Bis equal to C D?/*—It 
is perfeétly manifeft, that, in order to-feel the force 
of this conclufion, it is by no means. neceffary, that 
I fhould annex any particular notions'to the letters, 
AB, or C D, or that I fhould comprehend what.is 
meant by equality, -or by a circle, its centre, ands its 
circumference. Every perfon muft be’ fatisfied, that 
the truth of the. prt sme is neceflarily implied in 
Ke of the two. eich Bg me the particular 
t may be to whi fe premifes may relate 

In Ho following fyllogifm, too + All me men 
“ muft die;—Peter i is a man ;—therefore Peter m 
x. dies! —the evidence of the condufion does. nat 
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in ‘the Jeaft depend on'the particular notions I an- 
nex to the words man! and ‘Peter ; but would 
ber > gad complete, if we were to’ fubftitute 
inftead of them, ‘two letters of the alphabet, or 
any other infignificant characters.—“ All X’s muft 
“ die ;—Z is an X ;—therefore Z muft die ;”’—is a 
fyllogifm which forces the affent no lefs than the 
former. It is farther obvious, that this fyllogifm 
would be equally conclufive, if, inftead of the word 
die. \ were to fubftitute any other verb that the lan- 
guage contains ; and that, in order to perceive the 
juttnefs of the inference, it is not even neceflary 
that I fhould underftand its meaning. CRE i 
In general, it might be eafily fhewn, that all the 
rules of logic, with refpe& to fyllogifms, might be 
demonitrated, without having recourfe to any thing 
but letters of the alphabet; in the fame manner, 
(and I may add, on the very fame principles) on 
which the algebraift demonftrates, by means of thefe 
letters, the various rules for tranfpofing the terms 
of anequation. | | | tg HRSG 
» From what has been faid, it follows that the af 
fent we give to the conclufion of a fyllogifm does 
not refult from any examination of the notions ex- 
_prefied by the different propofitions of which it is 
compofed, but is an immediate confequence of the 


: ‘relations in which the words ftand to each other. 


The truth is, that, in every fyllogifm, the inference 


is only a particular inftance of the general axiom, 
_ that whatever is true univerfally of any fign, muft 


alfo be true of every individual which that fign can 
be employed to exprefs. Admitting, therefore, that 
every procefs of reafoning may be refolved into 2 
feries of fyllogifms, it follows that this operation of 
the mind furnithes no proof of the éxiftence of any 


Soca etiam. general terms diftin& from 


_ the individuals to which thefe terms are applicable. 
\ Thefe remarks, I am very fenfible, do, by no 
emeans, exhauft the fubje& ; for there are various 
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rei of .reafoning, to which.the fyllogiftic the 
not apply. . But, in all of them,, avi 
ee, ‘it will be found, on examination. 
evidence of our conclufions a pears. immec 
fvom the:confideration of. the w ords-in which 
emifes are exprefled; without any reference tc 
3 things which Ligier Pte Fee mperfect ac 
Count, Ww. which i is given of deductive evi : 
received ifyftems of “lppicy undoes tty thi 
me, in SPH) to, Mian the fubj or for=, 
ther. 139794 OF ’ Sag pan i£30109, ORCL f 
_Atter. all hat i nae faid on the ufe of Ia 
as an inftrument of reafonting, aes trig 2 
variety of; objections, which may occu: he Bs 
trine L have. been Supreme teal : 
without. entering into a particular n . 
thefe objections, f believed: poets epi 
that molt, if, not all, of them take their rife! fro m4 F 
confounding, reafoning,-or deduéion : : 
called, with certain other intellegtual procellis wich j 
it is neceflary for us to employ in the invefti gation — 
of truth. (That it as frequenthyjof 4 eflential impor-— 
tance to.us, nour fpeculations, to withdraw our 
tention from. words, and to direcbit, cethe!things 
they denote, I am ver to acknowledge) All — 
Sone aifert, is, that, i m jour our |! ations con 
fift of that, procefs;of.the mind which 45 x roperh 
called reafoning, they. may be carried ondby words 
alone; or,, which , comes to} irelgnratiog Se . 
every ett of, vation Wi iP Bisnis ongicy i, 


nie 
oe 


we a.general on 
is, freq rently limited by. the ‘conditions. which the. a 
hy isk is, involyes 5) and that in’ contednencesohta! j 
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want of attention to this circimfante; fore mathe- 
ticians of the. firft eminence have HORT led*to'a- 
the moft’ paradoxical and ‘abftird conclufions. 
this cautious éxercife of. the judgmi nt, » in 

nter retation of. ithe’ aig 


inet hose cheat Ow. 
diftiné from any procefs of aoa yor 
ee Ptich abfolutely aire 1 LB i oe us 
to atash : pe Eu 
~ In geomet , we are not able to-adopt the fame 
“ingen, ‘lufions, as-in- algebra’; becaufe’ the 
‘ams to.which our attention is 5 diredted, f as 
continual check'on our reafoning” powers. Thefe 
Bian exhibit to our very pete a sel deky re- 
ations among the quantities uz ‘confideration, 
whith the language of algebra is mi general to ex- 


prefs; in confequence of. which we. are’ ane ‘confci- 
ous of any ‘effort of thé é judgment ift pro- 
cefs of reafoning.” As every ge 1e Halve iga 


tion, however, (may "be éxp refled’ hy pie tically, it $s 
mianifelt, that, in ND a: as wel ‘as ina ait 
e is an-exercife of the intelle@ual p Bical dif. 
the logical procefs ; althous ‘ in the for- 
. is rendered fo eafy, by the'ufe of dia- 
| boise ee our attention. ~~ 
| « »'The fame fource. ofé error and of Fabfutdity, sphich 
| Fallen algebra, is to be found; in a much greater 
eein = ih branches oF Eo 


edge. Abftrac- 
cit pay from the ambi guity og gai ‘and 


Pein ae our Teafonings to: ically accur- 
ate, it would {till be neceff ry for us f eto 
| ‘time, in ‘all our fpéculations, to the ufe of 


word8y/anid | to have' recourle to} 4c lar examples 
or illuftrations in Grdét to. correét’and to limit « 

_ general mic sige i want of attention | to this 
ircumfance, a number < priya fpeculative abfurdities 


which are current ih the world, might, Iam perfag- 
ded, be eafily traced. 
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Befides, however, this fource of error, whichis im, 
fome degree common to all the fciences, there isa 
great variety of others, from which mathematics — 
are entirely exempted ; and which; perpetually ' 
fend to lead us aftray in our philofophical inquiries. 
Of thefe, the moft important i8, that ambiguity in 
the fignification of words, which renders it fo diffi- — 
cult.to avoid employing the fame expreffions in dif- — 
ferent fenfes, in the courfe,of the fame procefs of — 
reafoning. This fource of miftake, indeed, is apt, ! 
in‘a much greater degree, to affect our conclufions ; 
in metaphyfics, morals, and politics, than in the dif- — 
ferent branches of natural philofophy ; but, if we 
except mathematics, there is no fcience whatever, — 
in which it has nota very fenfibleinfluence. In al- 
gebra, we may proceed with perfect fafety through 
the longeft inveftigations, without carrying our at- i 
tention beyond the figns, till we arrive at the laft re- 
fult. But in the other fciences, excepting in thofe ca- 
fes in which wehaye fixed themeaningofallourterms — 
by accurate definftions, and: have rendered the ufe 
of thefe terms perfectly familiar to us by very long © 
habit, it is but feldom that we can proceed in this © 
manner without, danger of error. In many cafés, © 
it is neceflary for us to keep up, during the whole 7 
af our inveftigations, a fcrupulous and conftant at-— 
tention to the fignification of our expreflions ; and, ~ 
in moft cafes, this caution in the ufe of words; is 2 
much more difficult effort of the mind, than the ~ 
logical procefs, But ftill this furnifhes no exception 
to the general doétrine, already delivered; for the ~ 
attention we find it ncceflary to give to the import ~ 
of our words, arifes, only from the accidental cir-” 


gous fo an -algebraical operation 5, or, in other” 
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words, (when the meaning of our expreflions is 
once fixed by definitions,) it may be carried on ins 
tirely by the ufe of figns, without attending, during’ 
the time of the procefs, to the things fignified. » 
_ The conclufion to which the foregoing obferva- 
tions lead, appear to me to be decifive of the quef- 
tion, with refpect to the objects of our thoughts 
when we employ general terms ; for if it be grants 
ed, that words, even when employed without any 
reference to their particular fignification, form an 
inftrument of thought fufficient for all the purpofes 
of reafoning ; the only fhadow of an argument in 
proof of the common doétrine on the fubject, (I 
mean that which is founded on the impoffibility of 
of explaining this procefs of the mind on any other 
hypothefis,) falls to the ground. Nothing lefs, 
furely, than a conviction of this impoflibility, could . 
have fo long reconciled philofophers to an hypoth- 
efis unfupported by any direct evidence, and ac- 
_knowledged even by its warmeft defenders, to in« 
_yolve much difficulty and myftery. 
It does not fall within my plan, to enter, in this 
part of my work, into a particular confideration of. 
the praétical confequences which follow from thé’ 
foregoing doétrine. I cannot, however, help tes 
marking the importance of cultivating, on the one 
hand, a talent for ready and various illuftration ;) 
_and, on the other, a habit of reafoning by means'of 
general terms. The former talent is neceflary, not’ 
only for correting and limiting our general conichi=) 
fions, but for enabling us to apply our knowledge,” 
when occafion requires, to its real praétical ufe. 
The latter ferves the double purpofe, of preventing 
our attention from being diftraéted during the 
courfe of our reafonings, by ideas which are foreign 
to the point in queftion ; and of diverting the at- 
‘tention from thofe conceptions of particular ob- 
jects and particular events which might difturb the 
judgment, by the ideas and feelings, which are.apt 
| Ww 
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to be aflociated with them, i mn confequence of our 
calual experience... ydyishey fd) 
o This laft obfervation points out to us, alfo, or “a 
principal foundation of the art of » 
his object is not fo much to inform and to ‘atishy, 
the underftanding of his hearers as to force their 
immediate affent ;, it is frequently-of ufe to him to” 
clothe his reafonings i in that {pecific and figurative : 
language, which may either awaken in their minds” 
affociations favourable to his purpofe, or. aia 
their attention from a logical examination of his 
argument. A procefs: of reafoning fo exprefled, 
affords at once an exercife to the judgment, to the 
imagination, and to the paflions ; and is apt, even” 
when loofe and inconfequential, to inpole ¢ on the 
beft -underftandings. an 
i, It appears farther, from the Paton while bevel 
been made,.that the perfection of philofophicallan- 
guage,, confidered either as an inftrument of 
thought, oras.a medium of communication with 
others, confifts in the ufe of expreflions, which, 
“h eir generality, have no tendency to awaken” 
ers. of conception. and imagimation : or, in’ 
other words, it confifts. in its 4 ieee as nearly 
as, poflible, in its nature, to the of algebra. 
And hence the effects which long: habits “ philofo-. 
phical fpeculation have, in weakening, by difufe, 
thofe faculties of the mind, which are neceflary for 
the. exertions of the poet and the orator; and of 
gradually forming a ftyle of compofition, which 
Des ~who read merely. for amufement, are apt to” 
oe ure fate a want tof peers and of erery) 
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uigsxor. SECTION IIL. 
wae te ohh ig! ehigty eiobuts 
~ Remarks on the Opinions of fome modern Philofcphers on 
ae?) the Subject of the foregoing Section 


t 


AFTER the death of Abelard, through 
whofe abilities and eloquence the fect of Nominalitts 
had enjoyed, for a few years, a very f{plendid tri- 
umph, the fyftem of the Realifis began to revive ; 
‘and it was foon fo completely re-eftablifhed in the 
fzhools, as to prévail, with little or no oppofition, 
till the fourteenth century. What the circumftan- 
ces were, which led-philofophers to abandon a'doc- 
trine, which feems fo ftrongly to recommend itfelf 
by its fimplicity, .it is not very eafy te conceive. 
Probably the heretical opinions, which had fubject- 
ed both Abelard and Rofcelinus to the cenfure: of 
the church, might create a prejudice alfo againft 
their philofophical principles ; and probably too, 
the manner in which theie principles were ftated 
and defended, was not the cleareft nor the moft 
fatisfactory.* The principal caufe, however, bam 
difpofed to think, of the decline of the fect of Nomi 
nalifts, was their want of fome palpable example, by 
means of which they might illuftrate their dodtrine. 
It is by the ufe which algebraifts make of the letters 
of the alphabet, in carying on their operations, that 
Leibnitz and Berkley have been moft fuccefsful:in 
explaining the ufe of language as an inftrument of 
thought ; and, as in the twelfth century, the alge- 
braical art was entirely unknown, Rofcelinus and 
Abelard muft have been reduced to. the neceflity of 
conveying their leading idea. by géneral circumlo- 
cutions ; and muft have found confiderable diff- 
culty in {tating it in a manner fatisfactory to them- 


* * The great argument which the Nominalifts employed 
againft the exiftence of univerfals was: « Entia non fur 
 multiplicanda preter negeffitatem.” 
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{elves : a confideration, by the way, which ifit ac 
counts for the flow progrefs which this doétrine - 
amade in the world, places in the “more ee 
light, the genius of thofe men led 
them, under fo great difadvantages, to approach to 
a conclufion fo juft and philofophical in itfelf, and fo 
oppofite to the prevailing opinions of their age. 
«In the fourteenth century, this feét feems to have | 
been almoft completely extinct ; their doétrine be- © 
ing equally reprobated by the two great parties 
which then divided the {chools, the followers of 
Duns Scotus and of Thomas Aquinas. Thefe, 
although they differed in their manner of explain 
ing the nature of univerfals, and oppofed each oth- 
er’s opinions with much afperity, yet united in ree — 
jecting the doctrine of the Nominalifts, not only as 
abfurd but as leading to the moft dangerous confe~ 
quences. At laft, William Occam,a native of Eng- 
Jand, and a fcholar of Duns Scotus, revived the — 
ancient controverfy : and with equal ability and 
fuccefs vindicated the long-abandoned philofophy — 
‘of. Roftelinus. From this time the difpute was 
carried on with great warmth, in the univerfities — 
of:France, of Germany, and of England ; more 
particularly in the two former countries, where 
the fovereigns were led, by fome political views, 
to intereft themfelves deeply in the conteft; and — 
even to employ the civil power in fupporting their 
favourite opinions. The emperor Lewis of Ba- 
varia, in return for the afliftance which, in his dif. — 
putes with the Pope,* Occam had given to him by — 
his’ writings, fided with the Norninalifts. Lewis — 
the Eleventh of France, on the other hand, attach. — 
ed himfelf to the Realifts, and made their antago. 
nifts the: objects of'a cruel perfecution{ 


hi Occam, we are told,’ was accuftomed to fay to the Em- — 
peror.: “Tu me defendas gladio, et ego te defendam calamo” 

SROCEER, vol. iil. p. 848. 
+ MosHerm’s Ecclefiaftical all 
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.« {The ptoteftant reformation, at’ length. involved 
amen of learning in difcufiions of a more interefting 
nature ; but even the zeal of theological controverfy 
could hardly exceed that-with which the Nominalifts 
and Realifts had for fome time before maintained 
their refpeQive doétrines. ‘ Clamores primum ad 
‘ ravim,” (fays an author who had himfelf been an 
eye-witnefs of thefe literary difputes) “ hinc impro- 
“ bitas, fanne, mine, convitia, dum-lutantur, e 
“ uterque alterum tentat profternere : confumtis 
* verbis venitur ad pugnos, ad veram luétam’ ex 
“ fida et fimulata. Quimietiam, que contingunt 
‘* in paleftra, illic non defunt, colaphi, alapz, con- 
*¢ fputio, calces, morfus, etiam que jam fupra leges 


“© palettre, fuftes, ferrum, faucii multi, nonnunquam 


“ occifi.”* That this account is not exaggerated, 
we have the teftimony of no lefsan-author than 
Erafmus, who mentions it as a common occurrence : 
“< Kos ufque ad pallorem ufque ad convitia, ufque 
“ad fputa, nonnunquam et ‘ufque ad pugnos ifvi- 


- cem digladiari, alios ut Nominales, alios ut Rea- 
. “les, loqui.”t Brie 


The difpute to which the foregoing obfervations 
relate, although, for fome time after the reforma- 


_ tion, interrupted by theological difquifitions, has 


been fince occafionally revived by different writers ; 
and, fingular as it may appear, it has not yet been 


_ brought to’ a conclufion in which all parties are 


agreed. ‘The names, indeed, of Nominalifts and 


-* Lupovicus Vives. 
+ The Nominalifts procured the death of John Hufs, who 
was a Realift; and in their letter to Lewis King of France, 


_ do not pretend to deny that he fell a' victim to the refent- 


ment of their fect. ‘The Realifts, on the other hand, ob- 
tained, in the year 1479, the condemnation of John de We- 


- falia, who was attached to the party of the Nominalifts. 


Thefe contending fects carried their fury fo far as to charge 


| each other with « the fin againft the Holy Ghoft.” 


Mosusim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. 
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-Realifts exift no longer ; but the point in difpute 
tween thefe two celebrated feéts, coincides pr 
with a queftion which has been agitated in o 
times, and which has ‘led to one of the moft 
‘tiful {peculations of modern philofophy es A. 
Of theadvocates who have appeared for the doc- 
trine of ‘the Nominalitts, fince the revival rier 
the moft diftinguifhed, are,’ Hobbes, Berkeley, and 
Hume. “The former has; in various part: | of his” 
works, reprobated the hypothefis of the Realifts; 
and has ftated:the opinions of their antagonifts ith 4 
that acutenefs, fimplicity. and precifion, which dif. 
tinguifh all his writings.* The fecond, confide ‘ing 
(and, in my opinion, juftly) the doétrines the 
ancients ‘concerning univerfals, in fupport of which | 
fo: much ingenuity had been employed by the Real. 
ifts, as the great fource of myftery and error in the 
re raged re: ‘at pains to emir it com- } 
; Ns ope ee 
igs » hath ; 
Ce ifelves are — 
< univ rhal's and fo denontly cont gale that ee Peter and 
“ John, icy all the reft of the men that are,” have been, or 
«¢ fhall be, i in the world, there is yet fomething -elfe, that we 4 
“¢ call Man, viz. Man in general ; deceiving them: ves, by 
~ “ taking the univerfal, or general appellation, for the thing 
“ it fignifieth: For if one fhould’defire the painter to make ; 
* him the picture of a san, which isas much as to ) fay, of a 
- man in general; he meaneth no more, but that the paint- 
«er fhould chufe what man he pleafeth to draw, which muft 
«© needs be fome of them that are, or have been, or may be; — 
«none of which are univerfal. But when he would | have 
« him draw the picture of a king, or any particu ar perfon, 
«he limiteth the painter to that one perfon he chu feth. “Tt 
is plain, therefore, that there is nothing niverfal but 
« names; which are therefore called indefinite, | bécaufe we by 
te limit them | hot ourfelves, but leave them to be ee 


Play 


& ftrained too one of the many rie it Sie jad When we | 
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pletely, by fome very ingenious and original fpecu- 
tions of hisown. Mr. Hume’s* view of the fub- 
ject, as he himfelf acknowledges, does not differ 
materially from that of Berkeley ; whom, by the 
way, he feems to have regarded as the author of arn 
opinion, of which he was only an expofitor and de- 
fender ; and which, fince the days of: Rofcelinus 
and Abelard, has been familiarly known in all the 
univerfities of Europe.t ees 
_ Nowithftanding; however, the great merit of 
thefe writers, in defending and illuftrating the fyf 
tem of the Nominalifts, none 6f themdeem to me 
to have been fully aware of the important confe- 
quence to which it leads. The Abbé de Condillac 
was, I believe, the firit Gif we except, perhaps, Leib- 
nitz) who perceived that, if this fyftem be true, a 
talent for reafoning muit confit, in a great meafure, 
‘* «<< A very material queftion has beer ftarted-concerning 
-¢ abftraé&t or general ideas: Whether they be general or 
“ particular in the mind’s conception of them? A great phi- 
“ lofopher has difputed the received opinion in this partic- 
ular ; and has afferted, that all general ideas are nothing 
« but particular ones annexed to a certain term, which gives 
_ “them a more extenfive fignification, and makes them re- 
_ © cal, upon occafion, other mdividuals, which are fimilar to 
_ &them. As TI look upon this to be one of the greateft and 
_ @moft valuable difcoveries that have been made of late years 
_ © in the republic of letters, I {hall here endeavour to confirm 
_ © ic by fome arguments, which, I hope, will put it beyond all 
© doubt and controverfy.” ; 
Poet: ‘Treatife of Human Nature, book, i. part i, fect. 7. 
| _t¢ Leibnitz, too, has declared himfelf a‘ partifan of ‘this 
 fett, ma differtation « De Stilo Philofophico Marii Nizolii.” 
_ This Nizolius publifhed a book at Parma, in'the year 1553, 
entitled, « De Veris Principiis et vera Ratione Philofophan- 
_  di;”:in which he oppofed feveral of the:dogtrmes of Arif- 
totle, particularly his opinion concerning univerfals. An 
edition.of this work, with a Preface and Notes, was publijh- 
_ €d by Leibnitz at Frankfort, in the year 1670, The Pre- 
face and Notes are to be found in the fourth volume of his 
| Works, by Dutens. (Geneva, 1768.) 1 have inferted‘2 fhort’ 
| extract from theformer; in Note(1.}attheend of the volume: 


| 
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in a fkilful ufe of language as am inftrument of 
thought. The moft valuable of his remarks on this - 
fubject are contained in a treatife De?’ Art de Penjer 
which forms the fourth volume of his *¢ Cours d’E- - 
1» tudes’? ‘1: () bien6? OR aaa loo 
Dr. Cambell, too, in his Philofophy on Rhetoric, 
has founded, on the principles of Berkley and Hume 
a very curious and interefting fpeculation, of which 
i thal! have occafion afterwards to take notice: 

The explanation which the doctrines of thefe wri- 
ters afford, of the proce/s of the mind in general rea- 
foning is fo fimple, and at the fame time, in my 
apprehenfion, fo fatisfactory, that, Lown, it is with 
fome degree of furprife I have read the attempts 
which have lately been made to revive the fyftem of 
the Realifts. One of the ableft of thefe attempts is 
by Dr. Price; who, in his very valuable Treatife on 
Morals, has not only employed his ingenuity in fup-— 
port of fome of the old tenets of the Platonic fchool 
but has even gone fo far as to follow Plato’s exam- 
ple, in connecting this fpeculation about univerfals 
with the fublime queftions of natural theology. The 
obfervations which he has offered in fupport of thefe ; 
opinions, I have repeatedly perufed with all the at- 
tention in my power ; but without being able to en- 
ter into his views, or even to comprehend fully his 
meaning. Indeed, I muft acknowledge, that it ap= 
pears to me to afford no flight prefumption againit” 
the principles on which he proceeds, when I obferve™ 
that an author, remarkable, on moft occafions, for 
precifion of ideas, and for perfpicuity of ftyle, ne- 
ver fails to lofe himfelf in obfcurity and myftery, 
when he enters on thefe difquifitions. = = . | 

Dr. Price’s reafonings in proof of the exiftence of 
univerfals, are the more curious, as he acquiefces in” 
fome of Dr. Reid’s conclufions with refpeé to the” 
ideal theory of perception. ‘That there are in ‘the 
mind, images or refemblances of things external, he 

grants to be impoffible ; but ftill he feems to fuppole, 


\ 
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inevery exertion of thought, there is /omet. 
mediately prefent to the mind, which 1s ee 
jeGt of its attention. << When abftra&truth is con- 
emplated, is not’” (fays he) “ the very objec it- 
fel i to the mind? When millions of intel- 


The “duliculty which has appeared fo i a to 
this ingenious writer, is, in truth, more apparent 
than real. In the cafe of Perception, Imagination, 
and. Memory, it has been already fully hewn, that 
we have no reafon to believe the exiftence of any 
thing in the mind diftin@ from the mind itfelf ; and 
that, even upon the fuppofition that the fa&t were 
otherwife, our intelle@ual operations would be juft 
as inexplicable as they are at prefent. Why then 


13 The whole paflage is as aliens: «“ The word idea is 
*‘fometimes ufed to fignify the immediate object of the 
* mind in thinking, confidered as fomething i in the mind, 
“ which reprefents the real object, but is different from it. 
« This fenfe of an idea is derived from the notion, that 
* when we think of any external exiftence, there is fome- 
“ thing immediately prefeat to the mind, which it contem- 
“plates diftinét from the object ittelf, that being at a diftance. 
“ But what is this? It is bad Janguage to call it an image 

“« in the mind of the objeét. Shall we fay then, that there 
** is indeed no fuch thing ? But would not this be the fame 
« as to fay that, when the mind is employed in viewing and 
_ examining any object, which is either not prefent to it, or 
"© does not exift, it is employed in viewing and e 
* nothing, and therefore does not then think at all? When 
 abitract truth is contemplated, is not the very object itfelf 
® prefent to the mind ? When millions of intellects contem- 
plate the equality of every angle in a femicircle to a right 
— have Sey all the fame obje& in view? Is this 
® object nothing? Or is it only an image or kind of fhad- 
ow ?—Thefe inquiries carry our thoughts high.” 


: 
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fhould we fuppofe, that, in our general {peculations 
there mutt. oxift 3 ‘in the cnaaeteee obje = 
thoughts, wlien it appears that inaetne 2 ic ce 
of the exiftence of any fuch object, eee the 
mind is employed about individuals ? 
Still, however, it may be urged, Ithough, 
in fuch cafes, there fhould be no object of nought 
in the mind, there muft exift fomething or other to 
which its attention is directed. To this difficulty I 
have no anfwer to make, but by repeating fac 
which I have-already endeavoured to eftab 
that'there are only two ways in which we can a 
fibly fpeculate about clafles of objects ; the one, by 
means of a word or generic term; the other, b 
means of one particular individual of the clafs which 
we confider as the reprefentative of the reft ; and 
that thefe two methods of carrying on our general 
_ f{peculations, are at boitom fo much the fanes as to 
authorife usto lay it down as a principle, that, 
without the ufe of figns, all our thoughts muft have 
related to individuals. When we reafon, therefore, 
concerning clafles or genera, the objets of our at. 
tention are merely figns ; or if, in any inftance, the 
generic word fhould recal fome individual, this cir 
cumftance is to be regarded only as the confequer e 
of an accidental aflociation, which has rather a ten- 
dency to difturb, than to affift us in our reafoning. 
Whether it: might not have been poflible for the 
Deity to have fo formed us, that we might hav 
been capable of reafoning concerning clafles of ob 
jects, without the ufe of figns, I fhall not take upor 
me to determine. But this we may venture 
affirm with confidence, that man is not fucha being 
And, indeed, even if he were, it would not theres] 
fore neceflarily follow, that there exifts any thing| 
in a genus, diftinct from the individuals ay which, 
it is compofed ; for we know that the power whi h 
we have of thinking of particular objects without] 
the medium of fions, does not in the Teaft acre 4 
on their exiftence or non-exiftence. ' 
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- It would be vain, however, for us, in inquiries of. 
1 to indulge ourfelves in {peculating about. 
 poffibilities. It is ofmore confequence to remark 
the advantages which we derive from our actual 
conttitution ; and which, in the prefent inftance, 
ppear to me to be important'and admirable : in- 
dmuch as it fits mankind for an eafy interchange 
of their intellectual acquifitions ; by impofing on 
them the neceflity of employing, in their folitary 
tions, the fame inftrument of thought, which 
forms the eftablifhed medium of communications 
with each other. ) 

In the very flight fketch which I have given of 
the controverfy between the Nominalifts and the 
Realifts about the exiftence of univerfals, I have 
taken no notice of an intermediate fect called Con- 
ceptualifts ; whofe diftinguifhing tenet is faid to 
have been, that the mind has a power of forming 
general conceptions.* From the indiftinCtnefs and 
inaccuracy of their language on the {fubje@, it is not 
a very eafy matter to afcertain precifely what was 
their opinion on the point in queftion ; but, on the 


_ = « Nominales, deferta paulo Abelardi hypothefi, univerfa- 
« lia in notionibus atque conceptibus mentis ex rebus fingu- 
_ laribus abftractione formatis coniiftere ftatutebant, unde 
“ conceptuales dicti funt.” BRUCKER, vol. iii. p. 908. 

 (Lipf. 1766.) ’ 
_ © Nominalium tres erant familie. Aligui ut Rocelinus, 
“ univerfalia meras effe voces docuerunt. Alii iterum in fo- 
“ lo intellectu poffuerunt, atque Meros animi conceptus effe 
“* autumarunt, quos conceptuales aliqui vocant, et a nomin- 
_€ alibus diftinguunt, quanquam alii etiam confundant. Alii 
 fuerunt, qui univerfalia quefiverunt, non tam in vocibus, 
“ quam in fermonibus integris, quod Joh. Sarifberienfis ad- 
« {cribet Pet. Abelardo; quo quid inteligat ille, mihi non 
€ fatis liqnet.”——Mornor. Polyhiftor. Tom. Sec. lib. i. cap. 
» Uhave taken no notice of the laft clafs of Nominalifts here 
mentioned ; as I find myfelf unable to comprehend their doc- 

| trine. 


| : . 
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whole, I am inclined to think, that it amounted to 
the two following propofitions: firft, that we have — 
no reafon to believe the exiftence of any effences, or 
univerfal ideas, correfponding to general terms5 
and fecondly, that the mind has yt wine of rea- 
foning concerning genera, or Clafles of individuals, 
without the mediation of language. Indeed, 1 cannot 
think of any other hypothefis which it is poffible to 
form on the fubject, diftinét from thofe of thetwo 
celebrated fects already mentioned. In denying the 
exiftence of univerfals, we know that the Concep- 
tualifts agreed with the Nominalifts. In what, then, 
can we fuppofe that they differed from them, but 
about the neceflity of language’ as an inftrutnent off 
thought, in carrying on our general fpeculations? 
With this fe& of Conceptualifts, Dr. Reid is dif- 
pofed to rank Mr. Locke; and I agree with him 
far as to think, that, if Locke had any decided opin 
ion on the point in difpute, it did not differ material. 
ly from what I have endeavoured to exprefs in th 
two general propofitions which I have juit now fta 
ted. ‘The apparent inconfiftencies which occur in 
that part of his Eflay in which the queftion is dif. 
‘cuffed, have led fubfequent authors to reprefent his 
fentiments in different lights ; but as thefe inconfift- 
encies plainly thew, that he was neither fatisfied wit 
the fyftem of the Realifts nor with that of the Nom 
inalitts ; they appear to me to demonftrate that h 
leaned to the intermediate hypothefis already m 
tioned, notwithftanding the inaccurate and parado: 
ical manner in which he has exprefled it.* _ 
May I take the liberty of adding, that Dr. Reid 
own opinion feems to me alfo to coincide near. 
with that of the Conceptualifts; or, at leaft, t 
coincide with the two propofitions which I have 
ready fuppofed to contain a fummary of their do: 
trine? The abfurdity of the ancient opinion con 


* See Note [K.J 
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cernifig univerfals, as maintained both by Plato, and 
Ariftotle, he has expofed by the cleareft and moft 
decifive arguments ; not to mention, that, by his 
own very original and important fpeculations con- 
cerning the ideal theory, he has completely deftroy- 
ed that natural prejudice from which the whole 
fyftem of univerfal ideas gradually took rife. If, 
even in the cafe of individuals, we have no reafon 
to believe the exiftence of any object of thought in 
the mind, diftinct from the mind itfelf, we are at 
once relieved from all the difficulties in which phi- 
lofophers have involved themfelves by attempting to 
explain, in confiftency with that ancient hypothefis 
the procefs of the mind in its general fpeculations. 

On the other hand it is no lefs clear, from Dr. 


- Reid’s criticifms on Berkeley and Hume, that his 


opinion does not coincide with that of the Nomin- 
alifts; and that the power which the mind pofleffes 
of reafoning concerning clafles of objects appears 
to him to imply fome faculty, of which no notice is 
taken in the fyftems of thefe philofophers. 

The long experience I have had of the candour of 
this excellent author, encourages me to add, that 
in ftating his opinion on the fubjeé of univerfals, 
he has not exprefled himfelf in a manner fo com- 
pletely fatisfactory to my mind, as on moft other oc- 
cafions. That language is not an effential inftru- 
ment in our general reafonings, he has no where po- 
fitively afferted. At the fame time, as he has not 
affirmed the contrary, and as he has declared him- 
felf diflatisfied with the doétrines of Berkeley and 
Hume, his readers are naturally led to conclude, 
that this is his real opinion on the fubje&t. His 
filence on this point is the more to be regretted, as it 
is the only point about which there can be any rea- 
fonable controverfy among thofe who allow his re- 


-futation of the ideal hypothefis to be fatisfactory. 


In confequence of that refutation, the whole difpute 
between the Realifts and the Conceptualifts falls at 
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once to the.ground; but the difpute between the. 
Conceptualifts and the Nominalifts (which involves. 
the great qucftion concerning the ufe of figns in. 
general fpeculation) remains on the fame footing as. 
before. mR 

In order to juftify his own expreffionis ¢ concerning. 
univerfals ; and in oppofition to the language of 
Berkeley and Hume, Dr. Reid is at pains to illuftrate 
a diftin¢tion between conception and imagination, 
which, he thinks, has not been fufficiently attended 
to by philofophers. “ An univerfal,” fays he, “ is. 
“ not an object of any external fenfe, and therefore 
“cannot be imagined; but it may be diftinétly 
“ conceived: |. When Mr. Pope fays, “* The proper 
“f ftudy of mankind is man ;” I conceive his mean- 
“: ing diftin@ly ; although I neither i imagine a black 
“ or a white, a crooked or a ftraight man. I can 
“ conceive a thing that is impoffible; but I cannot 
“ diftinGlly imagine a thing that is impoffible.. Tcan 
“* conceive a propofition or a demonftration, but I 
< cannot imagine either. I can conceive underftand- 
“ ing and will, virtue and vice, and other attributes 
«* of the mind; but I cannot imagine them. In like 
<¢ manner, lena diftinGly | conceive univerfals ; tbat 
“« T cannot imagine them.,”’ 

It appears from this paflage, that, by conceiving | 
univerfals, Dr: Reid means nothing more, than un- 
derftanding the meaning of propolitions involving 
general terms. But the obfervations he has made 
(admitting them in their full extent) do not in the 
leaft affect the queftion about the neceflity of figns 
to enable us to fpeculate about fuch propofitions. 
The vague ufe which metaphyfical writers have 
made of the word conception, (of which I had occa- 
fion to take notice in a former chapter) has contri- 
buted in part 'to embarrafs this fubject. That we 
cannot conceive univerfals in a way at all analogous 
to that in which we conceive an abfent object of 
fenfe,.is granted on both fides. Why then fhould’ 
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we eemploy the fame word conception, to exprefs two 
yperations of the mind which are eflentially differ- 
at? When we fpeak of conceiving or underftand- 
* a general propofition, we mean nothing more 
han that we have a conviction, (founded on our pre- 
vious ufe of the words in which it is exprefled) that 
we have it in our power, at pleafure to fubftitute, 
inftead of the general terms, fome one of the indivi- 
duals comprehended under them. When we hear 2 
propofition announced, of which the terms are not 
familiar tous ; we naturally defire to have it exem- 
plified, or illuftrated, by means of fome particular 
infiance ; and when we are once fatisfied by fuch 
an application, that we have the interpretation of 
the propofition at all times in our power, we make 
no fcruple to fay, that we conceive or underftand 
its meaning ; although we fhould not extend our 
views beyond the words in which it is announced 
or even although no particular exemplification of 
_ it fhould occur to us at the moment. It is in this 
_ fenfe only, that the terms of any general propofition 
can poflibly be underitood : and therefore Dr. Reid’s 
argument does not, in the leaft, mvalidate the doc- 
trine of the Nominalifts, that without the ufe of 
language, (under which term I comprehend every 
fpecies of figns) we fhould never have been able to 

extend our fpeculations beyond individuals. 

That, in many cates, we may fafely employ m 
our reafonings, general terms, the meaningof which 
| »we are not even able to interpret in this way; and 


x uently, which are to us wholly infignificant, I 
fr 
| 
| 
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had occafion already to concedes = 
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iY ir 
c A i ie 
Aedilinisiste of the fame Subj with ree 
Spett to the Ufe of Language as an” Inferument f 
Thought, and the Errors in eg to equa it o6- 
cafionally gives rife. } : 


SECTION IV. 


IN the laft Section, I mentioned Dr. fsthet 
bell as an ingenious defender of the fyftem of the 
Nominalifts ; and I alluded to a particular applica. j 
tion which he has made of their doctrine. The rea- 
foning which I had then in view, are to be found 
in the feventh chapter of the fecond book of his 
Philofophy of Rhetoric in which chapter he propofes 
to explain how it happens, “ that nonfenfe fo often 
“ efcapes being detected, both by the writer and the 
“reader.” ‘The title is fomewhat ludicrous in a 
grave philofophical work ; but the difquifition to 
which it ‘is prefixed, contains many acute and pro- 
found remarks on the nature and power of figns 
both as a medium of communication, and as an in 
ftrument of thought. 

Dr. Campbell’s {peculations with refpect to lah 
guage as an inftrument of thought, feem to have been 
fuggefted by the following pailage in Mr. Hume’s 
Treatife of Human Nature. “ I believe, every one 
“ who examines the fituation of his mind in reafon- 
“ ing, willagree with me, that we do not annex dif- 
** tmét and complete ideas to every term we ma 
“‘ufe of; and that in talking of Governme 
* Church, Negotiation, Conqueft, we feldom 
*< fpread out in our minds all the fimple ideas o} 
“‘ which thefe complex ones are compofed. It is, 
“ however, obfervable, that, notwithftanding this 
“ imperfection, we may avoid talking nonfenfe or 
“ thefe fubjects; and may perceive any repug. 
“* nance among the ideas, as well as if we had a) 


“* full comprehenfion of them. Thus if, inftead of 
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* faying, that, in war, the weaker have always re- 
* courfe to negociation, we fhould fay, that they 
* have always recourfe to conqueft; the euftom 
“ which we have acquired, of attributing certain 
“ relations to ideas, ftill follows the words, and 
« makes us immediately perceive the abfurdity of 
“ that propofition.” . 

In the remarks which Dr. Campbell has made on 
this paffage, he has endeavoured to explain in what 
manner our habits of thinking and fpeaking, grad- 
ually eftablifh in the mind fuch relations among the 
words we employ, as enable us to carry on procefles 
of reafoning by means of them, without attending in 
every inttance to their particular fignification. With 
mott of his remarks on this fubject I perfectly agree ; 
but the illuftrations he gives of them, are of too great 
extent to be introduced here ; and I would not with 
to run the rifk of impairing their perfpicuity, by at- 

‘tempting to abridge them. I muft therefore refer 
fuch of my readers as wifh to profecute the {pecula- 
} ie to his very ingenious and philofophical trea- 
tife. 

“< In confequence of thefe circumftances,” (fays 
Dr. Campbell) “ it happens that in matters which 
“ are perfectly familiar to us, we are able to reafon 
“ by means of words, without examining, in every 
“ inftance, their fignification. Almoft all the pofii- 
“ ble applications of the terms (in other words, all 
“ the acquired relations of the figns) have become 
“ cuftomary to us. The confequence is, that an un- 
“© ufual application of any term is inftantly detected ; 
‘this detection breeds doubt, and this doubt occa- 
* fions an immediate recourfe toideas. The recourfe 
* of the mind, when in any degree puzzled with the 
‘fins, to the knowledge it has of the things figni- 
fied, is natural, and on fuch fubjects perfectly eafy. 
And of this recourfe the difcovery of the meaning 
* or of the unmeaningnefs of what is faid, is the im- 
“mediate effect. But in matters that are by no 

+ 
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“ means familiar, or are treated in an uncommon 
“ manner, and in fuch as are of an abftrufe and in- 
< ' tricate nature, the cafe is widely different.” ‘The 
inftances in which we are chiefly liable to be im- 

ofed on by words without meaning are (accord- 
ing to Dr. Campbell) the three following : 

Firft, Where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 

Secondly, When the terms moft frequently occur- 
ring, denote things which are of a complicated na- 
ture, and to which the mind is not fufficiently fami- 
liarifed. Such are the words, Government, Church, 
State, Conftitution, Polity, Power, Commerce, 
Legiflature, Jurifdiction, Proportion, XRT 
Elegance. 

Thirdly, When the terms employed are very ab- 
ftraét, and confequently of very extenfive fignifica- 
tion.* For an illuftration of thefe remarks, | muft 
refer the reader to the ingenious work which I juft 
now quoted. 

To the obfervations of thefe eminent ae 


fhall take the liberty of adding, that we are doubl 
liable to the miftakes they mention, when we make 
ufe of a language which is not perfectly familiar to 
us. Nothing, indeed, I apprehend, can fhew mor 
clearly. the ufe we make of words in reafonin than 
this, that an obfervation which, when exprefled in, 
our own language, feems trite or Bai hi often ac- 
* «The more general any word is in its fignification, i it isl 
< the more liable to be abufed by an improper or unmean 
“ing application. A very general term is applicable alik 
“ to a multitude of different individuals, a particular term is 
“ applicable but to a few. When the rightful applications 
“¢ of a word are extremely numerous, they cannot all be { 
' “ ftrongly fixed by habit, but that, for greater fecurity, w 
“ muft perpetually recur in our minds from the fign ro th 
* notion we have of the thing fignified; and for the reafo 
. aforementioned, it is in fuch inftances ‘difficult precifely ¢ 
« afcertain this notion ‘Thus the latitude of a word thoug 
« different from its ambiguity, hath often a fimilar effect.” 
-——Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii.-p. 122. 
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quires'the appearance of depth and originality, by 
being tranflated into another. For my own part, at 
eait, f am confcious of having been frequently led, 
in this‘way to form an exaggerated idea of the me. 
rits of ancient and of foreign authors; ‘and it has 
happened to me more than once, that a fentence, 
which feemed at firft to contain fomething highly in- 
enious and profound, when tranilated into words 
E cniliar to me, appeared obvioully to be a trite or 
a nugatory propofition. é dala 
The effect produced by an artificial and inverted 
ftyle in our own language, is fimilar to what we ex- 
perience when we read a compofition in a foreign 
one. The eyeis too much dazzled to fee diftinlly. 
« Aliud ftyli genus,” (fays Bacon) totum in eo eft, 
“ ut verba fint aculeata, fententiz concifz, oratio 
« denique potius ver{fa quain fufa, quo fit, ut omnia, 
* per hujufmodi artificium, magis ingeniofa videan- 
“ tur quam re verafint. Tale invenitur in Seneca 
“ effufius, in Tacito et Plinio fecundo moderatius.” 
_ The deranged collocation of the words in Latin 
compofition; aids powerfully the impofition we have 
_now been confidering, and renders that language an 
inconvenient medium of philofophical communica- 
tion ; as well as an inconvenient inftrument of accu- 
'ratethought. Indeed, in all languages in which this 
latitude in the arrangement of words is admitted, 
the aflociations among words mutt be loofer, than 
where one invariable order is followed ; and of con- 
| fequence, on the principles of Hume and Campbell) 
the mittakes which are committed in reafonings ex- 
prefled in, fuch languages, will not be fo readily 
| detected. pray 
j ‘he errorsin reafoning, to which we are expofed 
# in confequence of the ufe of word as an inftrument 
Of thought, will appear the lefs furprifing, when we 
i confider that all the languages which have hitherto 
| exifted in the world, have derived their origin from 
W popular ufe; and that their application to philofo- 
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phical purpofes, was altogether out of the view of 
thofe men who firft employed them. Whether it 
might not be poflible to invent i hier which | 
would at once facilitate philofophical communica- 
tion, andformamore convenient inftrument of rea- — 
foning and of invention, than thofe we poflefs at pref. | 
ent, is a queftion of very difficult difcuflion; and 
upon which I fhall not prefume to offer an opinion. — 
The failure of Wilkins’s very ingenious attempt to- 
wards a real character, and a philofophical language, 
is not perhaps decifive againft fuch a project; for 
not to mention fome radical defects in his plan, the 
views of that very eminent philofopher do not feem 
to have extended much farther than to promote and 
extend the literary intercourfe among different na- 
tions. Leibnitz, fo far as I know, is the only au- 
thor who has hitherto conceived the poflibility of aid= 
ing the powers of invention and of reafoning, by the’ 
ufe of a more convenient inftrument of thought 5" 
but he has no where explained his ideas on this very” 
interefting fubje@. It is only from a converfation of 
his with Mr. Boyle and Mr. Oldenburgh, when he 
was in England in 1673, and from fome imperfect 
hints in different parts of his works,* that we find it 
has engaged his attention. In the courfe of this” 
converfation he obferved, that’ Wilkins had mifta- 
ken the true end of a real character, which was not 
merely to enable different nations to correfpond eafi-» 
ly together, but to aflift the reafon, the invention, 
and the memory. In his writings, too, he fome-_ 
where {peaks of an alphabet of human thoughts, 
which he had been employed in forming, and which, 
probably, (as Fontenelle has remarked) had fome 
relation to his univerfal language.t; > 
* See Note [L.J fetes yi rt 
+ ©M, Leibnitz avoit concu le projet d’une langue philef 
« phique et univerfelle. Wiikins Eveque de Chefter, et — 
<< Dalgarno y avoien travillé ;, mais dés le tems quill etoit — 
‘en Angleterre, il aveit dit 4 Meflieurs Boyle et fOiden-7 
Burgh qu’ll ne croyoit pas que ces grands homnes euflent q 
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. (Phe new momenclature which has been intro- 
duced into Chymiftry, feems to me to furnifh a firi- 
king illuftration of the effect of appropriated and 

-defined expreflions, in aiding the intellectual 
powers; and the period is probably not far difiant, 
when fimilar innovations will be attempted in fome 
of the other fciences. 


SECTION V. 


Of the Purpofes to which the Powers of Abprattion and 
\. Generalifation are fubfervient. 


IT has been already fhewn, that without the 


ufe of figns, all our knowledge muft neceflarily have 


been limited to individuals, and that we fhould 
have been perfectly incapable both, of claflification 
and general reafoning. Some authors have main- 
tained, that without the power of generalifation, 
(which I have endeavoured to fhew, means nothing 
more than the capacity of employing general terms, ) 
it would have been impoflible for us to have carried 
on any {pecies of reafoning whatever. But I can- 


* encore frappé au but. Ils pouvoint bien faire que des na- 
« tions qui ne s’entendoient pas euflent aisement commerce 
“¢ mais ils n’avoint pas attrape les véritables cara¢téres réels, 
“ qui etoient l’inftrument le plus fin dont lelprit humain 
“ fe put fervir, et qui devoient extremement faciliter et lc 
« raifonnement, et la memoire, et l’ invention des chofes. Ils 
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rapport 2 fa langue univerfelle.” 
Eloge de M. Leisnitz par 1, de FONTENELLE. 
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not help thinking that this opinion is ait 
or, at leaft, that it is very imperfeétly flated. The 
truth is, it appears to me to be juft in one fenfe of 
the word rea/oning, but falfe in another ; and I even” 
fufpect it is falfe in that fenfe of the word in which 
it is moft commonly employed. Before, therefore, 
it is laid down as a general propofition, the mean- 
ing we are to annex to this very vague and ambig- 
uous term, fhould be afcertained with precifion. 

It has been remarked by feveral writers, that the 
expectation which we feel of the continuance of the” 
laws of nature, is not founded upon reafoning ; and 
different theories have of late been propofed to ac- 
count for its origin. Mr. Hume refolves it into the 
affociation of ideas. Dr. Reid, on the other hand, 
maintains that it is an original principle of our con- 
ftitution, which does not admit of any explanation ; 
and which, therefore, is to be ranked among theta 
general and ultimate facts, beyond which philofo- 
phyi is unable to proceed.* Without this ae 


* In inquiries of this nature, fo far teroved from the 
common courfe of literary purfuits, it always gives me plea- 
fure to remark a coincidence of opinion among different 
philofophers ; particularly among men of original genius, 
and who have been educated in different philofophical fy 
tems. The following paffage, in which M. de Condorcet 
gives an account of jome of the metaphyfical opinions of 
the late Mr. Turgot, approaches very nearly to sp Sag S 
doétrines. : . 

«* La memoire de nos fenfations, et 1a aca que nous a- 
« vons de reflechir fur ces fenfations pafsées et de les com 
« biner, font le feul principe de nos connoiffances. ‘La fup-— 
“¢ pofition qu’il exifte des loix conftantes auxquelles tous les 
« phenomenes obfervés font affujettis de mamieré 4 raparoi-_ 
“¢ tre dans tous les temps, dans toutes les circonftances, tels” 
6 qwils font determines par ces loix, eft le feul fondemen 
« de la certitude de ces connoiflances. 7 

« Nous avons la confcience d’avoii obferve cette euifiniee i 
* et un fentiment involontaire nous force de‘croire quelle 
‘“‘continuera de fubfifter. La probabilite qui en refulte, 
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1 ea ™ our conduét to the eftablifhed courfe of 
* e; and, accordingly, we find that it is a prin- 
le coeval with our very exiftence ; and, in fome 
re, common to man with the lower animals. 
~ Ttis an obvious confequence of this do¢trine, that, 
although philofophers be accuftomed to ftate what 
are commonly called the laws of nature, in the form 
of general propofitions, it is by no means neceflary 
for the practical purpofes of life, that we fhould ex- 
prefS them in this manner; or even that we fhould 
exprefs them in words at all. The philofopher, 
for example, may ftate it as a lawof Nature, that 
“fire {corches ;” or that “ heavy bodies, when un- 
“ fupported, fall downwards :”’ but long before 
the ufe of artifical figns, and even before the dawn 
of reafon, a child learns to act-upon both thefe fup- 
pofitions. In doing fo, it: is influenced merely by 
_ the inftinctive principle which has now been men- 
_ tioned, directed in its operation (as i is the cafe with 
- many other inftincts) by the experience of the in- 
: dividual. If man, therefore, had been deftined for 
no other purpofes, than to acquire fuch an acquain- 
: tance with the courie of nature, as is neceflary for 
_ the prefervation of his animal exiftence; hemight 
have fulfilled all the ends of his being without the 
ule of language. 
As we are enabled, by our infin dive ahntictdaifon 
of phylical events, to accommodate our conduct to 


* quelque grande qu'elle foit, n’eft pas une ‘certitude. Au- 
« cune relation neceffaire ne lie pour nous le paffe a aven- 
ir, ni la conftance de ce que J "ai vu a celle de ce que yau- 
 rois continue d’ obferver fi j’etois refte dams des circon- 
*¢ ftances femblables ; mais l'impreffion qui me porte a re- 
« garder comme exiftant, comme reel ce qui m/’a prefente ce 
“ caractere de conftance, eft irrefiftible.” 
re Vie de Torcor, partie ii. p. 56.‘ 
is Quand un Francois et un Anglois penfent de meme, 
\? dese Voltaire) il faut bien qu’ils atent raifon.” 
| 
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what we forefee is to happen, fowe ar 
many cafes, to increafe our power ; 
phyfical caufes as inftruments for # 
ment of our purpofes; nay, we can ek ya feries 
of fuch caufes, fo as to accomplifh very Hi ie f 
fects, We can employ the agency of air, ! 
the heat of a furnace ; the furnace, to joile ied pel 
malleable; and the i ‘70m to all the various purpofes 
of the mechanical arts. Now, it appears to. me, 
that all this may be conceived and done without 
the aid of language : and yet, afluredly, to difcove 
a feries of means fubferyient to a particular end ; 
- OF, in other words, an effort of mechanical inve = 
tion, implies, according to the common doétrine o 
philofophers, the exercife of our. staloning emia 
In this fenfe, therefore, of the word reafoning, I 
am inclined to think, that it is not effentially con- 
nected-with the faculty of generalitaiton; or with 
the ufe offigns, — ree oe 
It is fome confirmation of this conplntien, h at ; 
favages, whofe minds are almoft wholly occupied 
with particulars, and who have neither inclination. 
nox capacity for general {peculations, are yet occa 
fionally obferved to employ a long train of means 
for accomplifhing a particular purpofe.. he on 
fomething of this kind, but in a very inferior degree, 
may, I think, be remarked in the other animals ; 
and that they do not carry it farther, is probably 
not the effect.of their want of generalifation,, but o 
the imperfection of fome of thofe faculties which are 
common to them with our fpecies ; particularly of 
their powers of attention and recolleétion. The 
inftances which are commonly produced, to prove 
that they are not deftitute of the power of 
reafoning, are all examples of that fpecies of contri? 
vance which has been mentioned; and are perfeat- 
ly diftin@ from thofe intelle@ual procefles to which 
the ute of figns is eflentially fubfervient.* ~~ 


* One of the heft attefted inftances which I have met : 


rs 
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her that particular {pecies of mechanical 
which has now been mentioned, and - 
fifts merely in employing a feries of phy- 
ical caufes to accomplifh an effect which we cannot 
produce immediately, fhould or fhould not be dig- 
nified with the name of reafoning, I fhall not now 
inquire. It is fufficient for my prefent purpofe to 


with, of fagacity in the lower animals, is mentioned by 
™. Bailly, in his Lettre fur les Animaux, addrefled to M. 
Le Roy. 
«Un de mes amis, homme d’efprit et digne de confiance, * 
** m’a raconte deux faits dont il a ete temoin. I] avoit un 
« finge tres intelligent ; il s'amufoitalui donner des noix 
‘« dont.P animal eteit tres friand ; mais il les placoit affez 
«loin, pour gue retenu par fachaine, le finge ne put pas 
« Jes attendre ; apres bien des efforts inutiles qui ne fervent 
‘- qu’a preparer Vinvention, le finge, voyant paffer un do- 
« meftique portant une ferviette fous le bras, fe faifit de cet- 
“ te ferviette, et s’en fervit pour atteindre a la noix et l’'am- 
“ ener jufqu’ a lui. La meniere de caffer la noix exigea 
“une nouvelle invention ; il en vint a bout, en placant la 
“ noix a terre, en y faifant tomber de haut une pierre ou 
“ un caillou pour la brifer. Vous voyez, Monfieur, que 
-«¢ fans avoir connu, comme Galilee, les loix dela chute, des 
« corps, le finge avoit bien remarque la force que ces corps 
““ acquirent par le chute. Ce moyen cependant fe trouva 
en defaut. Un jour qu'il avoit plu, la terre etoit molle, 
«la noix efoncoit, et la pierre n’avoit plus d’action pour la 
“ brifer. Que fit le finge ? Ilalla chercher un tuileau, placa 
“« Ja noix deffus, et en laiffant tomber la pierre il brifa la 
- noix qui n’enfoncoit plus.” Difcours et Memoires par 
i Auteur de P Hiftcrie deP Aftronomie. A Paris, 1790, tome 
“ni. p. 126. - 
: lAduaitting thefe fa&ts to be accurately ftated, they ftill 
‘leave an effential diftinction between man and brutes; for 
-inmone of the contrivances here mentioned, is there any thing 
‘analogous to thofe intellectual procefies which lead the mind 
\ to general conclufions, and which (according to the forego~ 
* ing doétrine) imply the ufe of general terms. Thofe pow- 
* ers, therefore, which enable us to claffify objects, and to em- 
© ploy figns as an inftrument of thought, are, as far as we cam 
~‘judge, peculiar to the human {pecies. 
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remark, ¢ that it i is effentially diff 
tellectual ‘proceffss to which tk 
ably neceffary. At the 1 
to acknowled ge, that’ what 
not ftrictly ‘applicable to thi ore 
mechanical inventions, in which a var 
s are made to confpire at once to produce 
ticular effect. Such contrivances, 
herd to involve procefles of the ween, 
not be carried on without figns. But thefe | 
‘tions will fall more properly under our « 
tion when we enter on the fubject, of xe 


‘In general, it may be remarked, that, info far 2 
our thoughts relate merely to individual obje or 
to individual events, which we have adtually ‘per- 
ceived, and of which we retain a dittina@ remem~ 

brance,* we are not under the neceffity r of € ae 
ing words. it fr equenilys howenet 
F seb ‘wpa neu % 
*1 have thought it proper to add this limitation of the 
general propofition; becaufe individual. objeéts, and individ 
ual events which have not fallen under the examination of 
our fenfes, cannot poflibly be made the fubjeéts of our con- 
fideration, but by means of language. The manner in whi ch 
we think of fuch objects. and events, is accurately defcribed 
in the following paflage of Wollafton; however unphilofe 
‘phical the conclution. may be which he deduces AOR | ai 
‘teafoning, : 
« A man‘isnot known ever the more to pofterity ty: bec fe 
«s his name is tranfinitted tothem; he doth ne lives, becz 
«his name does. When it is faid, Julius” bd 
“«‘ Gaul, beat Pompey, changed the Roman commonweal 
into a monarchy, &c. it is the famé thing as to fay, the 
« conqueror of Pompey was Cafar; that is, Cxefar,and the 
«conqueror of Pompey are.the fame thing; and Czfar i 
‘as much known by the one diftinction as the other. The 
‘© amount then is only this; that the conquerer of Pompey 
«conquered Pompey; or fomebody conquered Pom 7 5 
« or rather, fince Pompey is as little known now as’ Ceefar, 
“« fomebody conquered formmebody. Such a poor bi ufinefs 
« this boaited immortality; and {fuch, as has here been 
« cribed, is the thing cailed glory among us!” . Wy 
Religzon of Nat. Det. p. 117. 9 
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ibjects of our confideration are particu. 
reafoning with refpect to them may involve 
y general notions ; and, in {uch cafes, although 
y conceive, without the ufe of words, the 
things about which we reafon, yet we muit necefla- 
ily have recourfe to language in carrying on our 
fpeculations concerning them, If the /ubjects of 
our reafoning be general, (under which defcription 
T include all our reafonings, whether more or lefs 
comprehenfive, which do not relate merely to indi- 
viduals,) words are the fole objects about which our 
thoughts areemployed. According as thefe words 
are comprehenfive or limited in their fignification, 
the conclufions we form willbe more or lefs general; 
but this accidental circumfiance does not in the 
leaft affec& the nature of the intellectual procefs ; fo 
that it may be laid down as a propofition which 
holds without any exception, that, in every cafe, in 
which we extend our {peculations beyond individu. 
als, laguage is not only an ufeful auxiliary, but is 
the fole inftrument by which they are carried on. 
_. Thefe remarks naturally lead me to take notice of 
what forms the characteriftical diftin@tion between 
the {peculations of the philofopher and of the vulgar. 
It is not, that the former is accuftomed to carry on 
his procefles of reafoning to a greater extent than the 
latter; but that the conclufions he is accuftoimed to 
form, are far more comprehenfive, in conf quence 
of the habitual employment of more comprehenfive 
terms. Among the moft unenlightened of man- 
kind, we often meet with individuals who poflefs 
‘the reafoning faculty in a very eminent degree ; but 
as this faculty is employed merely about particulars, 
‘it never can conduct them to general truths ; and, 
-of confequence, whether their purfuits in life lead 
_them to {peculation or to action, it can only fit them 
for diftinguifhing themfelves in fome very limited 
and fubordinate fphere. The philofopher, whofe 
“Mind has been familiarifed by education and by his 
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own reflexions, to the corre 
henfive terms, is enabled, wit 
degree of intellectual exertion than 
managing the details of ordinary bu 
at general theorems; which, when 
lower claffes of men, in their particular a 
feem to indicate a fertility of invention, little / 
of fupernatural.* , Hil id RGAE, 
The analogy of the algebraical art may be of ufe: 
in illuftrating thefe obfervations. The difference, 
in fact, between the inveftigations we carry on by 
its afliftance, and other procefles of reafoning, is 


more inconfiderable than is commonly imagined ; 
and, if I am not miftaken, amounts only to this, that 


the former are exprefled in an appropriated lan/ 
guage, with which we are not accuftomed to aflo. 
ciate particular notions. Hence they exhibit the 
efficacy of figns as an inftrument of thought in a 
more diftinét and palpable manner, than the fpec- 
ulations we carry on by words, which are continu- 
ally awakening the power of Conception, = 
When the celebrated Vieta fhewed algebraifts 
that, by fubftituting in their inveftigations letters 
* « Toutes:les opinions philofophiques de M. Turgot for-" 
“ moient un fyfteme egalement, vafte et enchaine dans tou~" 
“ tes fes parties. Souvent lorfqu’on agitoit devant lui une 
‘<-queftion particuliere d’adminiftration de legiflation, de. 
“‘ jurifprudence, on voyoit avec etonnement gu’il avoit fur’ 
“ cette queftion, non une de ces opinion vagues fondees fu 
«‘ un premier appergu, infpirees par une efpece d’inftinét, 
& qu’on adopte au hazard, et qu’on defend enfuite par vani- 
“ te, mais une opinion arretee, qui fe lioit d’elle meme a fo 
« fyfteme general. Lui parloit-on d’un abus, d’un difordre, | 
* quel que fut le pays de l'Europe ou il regnat, quelle que’ 
« fut la branche de la legiflation qu’il eut infectee, il connoif- 
« oit Porigine du mal, fes effets, les caufes qui en prolong-_ 
‘¢ jent la duree et les moyens de la detruire. _ On eut cru. tj 
« qu'il en avoit fait objet particulier de fes: reflections sal © 
“ n‘eut ete facile de reconnoitre l‘application fimple natur-_— 
“ elle de ces principes generaux.” ore) oan ae 
Vie de Turcor, par CONDORCET, pattie il. p. 54. - 
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of the alphabet, inftead of known quantities, they 
might render the folution of every problem fubfer- 
vient to the difcovery of a general truth, he did not 
increafe the difficulty of algebraical reafoning’s : he 
only enlarged the fignification of the terms in 
which they were exprefled. And if, in teaching 
‘that fcience, it is found expedient to accuftom ftu- 
‘dents to folve problems by means of the particular 
numbers which are given, before they are made ac- 
quainted with literal or {pecious arithmetic, it is not 
becaufe the former procefles are lefs intricate than 
the latter, but becaufe their {cope and utility are - 
more obvious, and becaufe it is more eafy to nluf- 
trate, by examples than by words, the difference be- 
tween a particular conclufion, and a general theo- 
Tem. | 
_ The difference between the intellectual procefles 
of the vulgar and of the philofopher, is perfectly 
analogous to that between the two ftates of the al- 
-gebraical art before and after the time of Vieta; 
the general terms which are ufed in the various 
‘{ciences, giving to thofe who can employ them 
with correétne/s and dexterity, the fame fort of ad- 
vantage over the uncultivated fagacity of the bulk 
of mankind, which the expert algebraift poffefles 
over the:arithmetical accomptant. 
If the foregoing doétrine be admitted as juft, it 
exhibits a view of the utility of language, which 
appears to me to be peculiarly ftriking and beauti- 
ful; as it fhews that the fame faculties which, with- 
out the ufe of figns, muft necceflarily have been lim- 
ited to the confideration of individual objects and 
particular,events, are, by means of figns, fitted to 
embrace, without effort, thofe comprehenfive theo- 
ms, to the difcovery of which, in detail, the uni- 
ed efforts of the whole human race would have 
been unequal. ‘The advantage our animal ftrength 
quires by the ufe of mechanical engines, exhibits 
Dut a faint image of that increafe of our intelleétual 
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capacity which we owe to langu 
creafe of our natural. powers, 
which feems to be the princi 
pleafure we receive from the di 
theorems. fuch a difcovery gives us 

command of an infinite variety of partic . Sy 
and communicates to the mind a fentiment of it ts 

own power, not unlike to what we feel when v 
contemplate the magnitude of thofe phyfical effeéts 
of which we have acquired the command by o1 
mechanical contrivances. 

It may perhaps appear, at firft, to bea farthe 
confequence of the principles I have been endeave 
ouring to eftablith, that the difficulty of phitntepls 
ical difcoveries is much lefs than is commonly 
agined ; but the truth is it only follows from ja 4 
that this difficulty is of a different nature from what 
we are apt to fuppofe, on a fuperficial view of | bee 
fubje&- To employ, with fkill, the very delicate ir 
ftrument which nature has made effentially fubser 
vient to general reafoning, and to guard againft the 
errors which refult from an mjudicious ufe of it 
require an uncommon capacity of patient atter - 01 
and a cautious circumfpeGion in conduétin 
various intelle€tual procefles, which can only: 
quired by early habits of philofophical relledtion 
Yo afiit and direét us _in making this acquifitioi 
ought to form the moft important branch of /a r: 
tional logic; a fcience of far more extenfive utili 
and of which the principles lie’ mmcbiideepey 
the philofophy of the human, ind i sleae nage ri 
fling art which is commonly with 
name. ‘The branch in particular t to which the for 

going obfervations more immediately relate, 1 
aioe remain in its infancy, tila, ae ane 
important defideratum. in the hiftory of the 1 
is fupplied, by an explanation of the gradual fey 
by which it acquires the ufe of the various clafies @ 
avords which compofe the language of a cultivate 
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nli¢htentd people.. Of fome of the errors in 
ying to which we are expofed by an incautious 

f words, I took notice in the preceding Sec- 
1; and I fhall have occafion afterwards to treat 
fame fubject more in detailin a fubfequent part 
work. 


SECTION VI. 


Of the Errors to which we are liable in Speculation, 
and in the Conduct of Affairs, in confequence of @ 
rafe application of General Principles. 

_ TY appears fufficiently from the reafonings 

which I offered in the preceding Settion, how im- 

portant are the advantages which the pilofopher ac- 

quires by quitting the itudy of particulars, and di- 

recting his attention to general principles. _ I flatter 

mytfelt it appears farther, from the fame reafonings 
that it is in confequence of the ufe of language alone, — 

‘that the human mind is rendered capable of thefe- 

‘comprehenfive fpeculations. 

_ In order, however, to proceed with fafety in the 

ufe of general principles, much caution and addrefs 

are neceflary, both in eftablifhing their truth, and 
in applying them to practice. Without a proper 
attention to the circumftances, by which their appli- 
cation to particular cafés muft be modified, they 
wiil be a perpetual fource of miftake and of difap- 
pointment in the conduct of affairs, however rigidly 
,juft they may be in themfelves, and however accu- - 
jrately we may reafon from them. If our general 
principles happen to be falfe, they will involve us in 
etrors, not only of conduct but of fpeculation; and 
pur errors wil] be the more numerous, the more 
pyecneniive the principles are on which we pro- 
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To illuftrate thefe pbfa-vailall fully, would lead, 
to a minutenefs of difquifition inconfi eat with my. 
general plan ; and I thall re refent, con- 
fine mytfelf to fuch remarks as appear ‘be of moft 
effential importance. | fMRI 3 

And, in the firft place, it is evidently impoflibl ; 
to eftablith folid general principles, without the pre~ 
vious ftudy of particulars: in other words, it is ne- 
céflary to begin with the examination of individu: } 
objects, and individual events; in order to lay a 
ground-work for accurate claflification, and for : 1 
jut inveitigation of the laws of nature. Itis in this 
way only that we can expect to arrive at general 
principles, which may be fafely relied on, as guides 
to the knowledge of particular truths: and unlefs 
our principles admit of fuch a practical application, 
however beautiful they may appear to be in theory 
they are of far lefs value than the limited aequi 
tions of the vulgar. The truth of thefe remarks is 
now fo univerfally admitted, and is indeed fo obvious 
in itfelf, that it would be fuperfluous to multiph 
words in fupporting them; and I thould fcarcely 
have thought of ftating them in this Chapter, i 
fome of the moft celebrated philofophers of antiqui 
ty had not been led to difpute them, in confequenct 
of the miftaken opinions which they entertainec 
concerning the nature of univerfals. Forgetti 
that genera and /pecies are-mere arbitrary creatior 
which the human mind forms, by withdrawing th 
attention from the diftinguifhing qualities of objed 
and giving a common name to their refemblin 
qualities, they conceived univerfals to be the re 
_exiftences, or (as they exprefled it) to ‘be the effenc 
of individuals; and flattered themfelves with th 
belief, that by directing their attention to thefe e 
f fences, i in the firft inftance, they might be enable 
to penetrate the fecrets of the univerfe, witho : 
fubmitting to the ftudy of nature in detail. Thele 
errors, which were common to the Platonifts anc 
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etics, and which both of them feem to 
have adopted from the Pythagorean {chool, contri- 
,perhaps more than any thing elfe, to petard 
the progrefs of the ancients in phyfical knowledge. 
The late learned Mr. Harris is almoft the only au- 
thor of the prefent age who has ventured to defend 
this plan of philofophifing, in oppofition to that 
which has been fo fuccefsfully followed by the dif 
ciples of Lord Bacon. 

_“ The Platonitts,” fays he, “ confidering Gone 
‘as fomething afcertained, definite, and fteady, 
“¢ would admit nothing to be its objet which was 
“‘ vague, indefinite, and pafling.. For this reafon 
“ they excluded all ‘individuals or objects of fenfe; 
** and (as Ammonius exprefles it) raifed themfelves 
« in their contemplations from beings particular to 
“« beings univerfal, and which, from their own na- 
* ture, were eternal and definite.”—‘“ Confonant | 
*¢ to this was the advice of Plato, with refpect to 
« the progrefs of our fpeculations and inquiries, to 
“ defcend from thofe higher genera, which include 
many fubordinate fpecies, down to. the loweft 
“ rank of fpecies, thofe which include only individ- 

« uals. But here it was his opinion, that our en- 
« quiries fhould ftop, and, as to individuals, let 

them wholly alone; becaufe of thefe there could 

“ not poflibly be any “{cience.”* 
“ Such,” continues this author, < was the me. 
“¢ thod, of ancient philofophy.. The fafhion,, at 

“< prefent, appears to be fomewhat altered, and - 

\« bufinefS of philofophers to be little elfe than the 
“collecting from every quarter into voluminous 
“< records, an infinite number of fenfible, particular, 
*< and unconneéted facts, the chief effe&t of which 
is to excite our admiration.” —In another part of 
is work the fame author obferves, that “ the mind, 

< ppuly wife, quitting the ftudy of particulars, as 


_ * Harris’s Three Treatifes, pages S41, 942. 
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ancient platoons Beat 
der to be obferved in our 
ofe them to end where the J 
fhould begin, the magnificent ene 
‘ftowed on the utility of thofe Nos 
which. form the objects of feience | 
ance for the obf{cure and mi 
they exprefled them) can fearcely 'b 
extravagant. It is probable that from 
dental inftances of fuccefsful inveftig ation 
been ftruck with the wonderful eff 
pe ,in increafing the intelleétual j owe 
man mind ; and, mifled by that te pe t 
the ftudy of particulars which is fo often, 
with the conicioufnels of fuperior ab 
boured to perfuade themfelvas, that by a life 
ed to abftract meditation, fuch princ | 
rendered as immediate objects. of int 
ception, as the individuals which 
terial works are of our external f 


cerning univerfals, they were nator 
to exhibit it in fo myfterious a fort 
impofe on themfelves, but to 
ftandings of all the learned in Europe, 

fucceffion of ages. tes Orn i 
«The condi on to which we are Ie 


swledge out be jake 3 in the € 


aka ir - objects, and particular fadts 5 te dt 
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p {0 far as our general principles are tef 
* Harris's Three Treatifes, fiver? shitty 
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jlé into thefe primary elements, that they poflefs 
ther truth ree, _ Tt mutt not;: sheet prs be 
underitood to be implied in this;conclufion, that all 
our “mowledge muft ultimately reft’ on our own 
proper experience. If this wererthe’cafe; the pro- 
greis of fcience, and the progrefs of human ira- 
or: muft have been wonderfully retarded ; 


r, if it had been neceffary for each individul £0 
form a claffification of | obj acts, in confequence of ob- 
fervations and abftrations of his own, and to infer 
from the actual examination of particular faéts, 
the general truths on which his conduct proceeds 3 
human affairs would at this day remain ry pete “* 
the fame ftate to which they were pein 55 t by th 
experience of the firft generation. &, this iy 
very nearly the fituation of the fpecies in all thofe 
parts of the world, in which the exiftence of the 
race depends on the feparate efforts ‘which each in- 
dividual makes, in procuring for himfelf the necef- 
faries of life ; and in which, of confequence, the 
habits and acquirements of each individual muft bé 

the refult of his own perfonal experience. In@& 
cultivated faciety, one of the firft acquifitions which 
: children make, is the ufe of language 3 by which’ 
_ meanis they are familiarifed, from their earlieft years 
Bs the confideration of clafles of objects, and of gen-’ 
eke truths 3 and before that time of life at which 
the favage is pofleffed of the knowledge neceflary 
| for his own prefervation, are enabled to appropri- 
ate to themfelves the accumulated difcoveries of 
| Nocwithftanding, however, the flationary eotidi- 
) tion in which the race muft, of neceflity, continue, 
"prior to the feparation of arts and profeffions ; the 


ea ion of the mind to afcend from pars 
 eecaakax truths to neral conclutions, could not fail 
I to lead in » even in. the rudeft ftate of: fos) 


| ciety, to colleé& the refults of their experience; for’ 
| wee own inftruction and that of others. But, 
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without the ufe of general terms, the!only pofltble, 
way of communicating fuch conclufions, would be — 
by means of fome particular example,.of which the 
general application was ftriking and obvious. s ms 
other words, the wifdom of fuch ages will x 

rily be exprefled i in the form of fables or poe 

or in the ftill fimpler form of. poayiehial inftances 5 5 
and not in the fcientific form o eneral i aes 
In this way, undoubtedly, much pana 

both of a prudential and moral kind, ro re on 
veyed :,at the fame time, it is obvious, that, while; 
general truths continued to,be exprefled merely by: 
particular exemplifications, they would afford little, 
or no opportunity to one generation'to improve ony 
the fpeculations of another ;, asno effort of the un 
derftanding could combine them. together, or em-r 
ploy them as premifes, in order. to obtain other con-; 
clufions more remote and Ss laa st For thing 
purpofe, it is abfolutely neceflary that the fcope or, 
moral. of the fable fhould be feparated entirely from mi! 
its acceflory circumftances, and ftated in the form of’ 
ageneral propofition. i.) (ov) es ipeligieh eda 

‘From what ,has now: been. Sidsdd pears, how) 

much. the’ progrefs of human reafon, which necefla 
rily accompanies the progrefs of fociety, is owing to: 
the introduction of, general. terms, and tothe ufe of 
general propofitions,. ; In confequence of: shegrictd 
ual, improvements, which tak place in language:as 
an-inftrument of thought, the claflifications both of: 
things and faétsi with which the infant faculties ¥ 
each fucceffive race are converfant, are more juit 

more comprehenfive than) thofe-of their. ‘predecel.’ 
fors.: the, difcoveries. which invone age meraicnnls 
fined | to the ftudious and. calighinedsi aaa ecoms) 
ing. inthe next the eftablifhed creed of TA lear: ned : 
aiid: in the ‘third, :.forming, part» of the.element rie! 
principles ofieducation. . Indeed dcatgeiiiaatnn 
enjoy the advantages: of early inftru@ion,, fome ‘off | 
the moft remoteand: wonderful conchifions.of they 
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ty; are; even" in infancy, as:complete- 
Jy familiarifed ‘to the "mind, as the moft obvious 
phenomena which the «material | world exhibits 16 
thewrGnlesniti ts ; efset slot co oder aoe: 
-» lf thefe remarks concerning the een of hu- 
aman reafon be juft, they afford delightful profpects 
with refpeé to tlre condition of mankind in future 
5-as they point’ out a provifion which nature 
Rieelxtos a gradual'improvement in their intel- 
Jeétual capacities ; an improvement to which it is 
impoffible for imagination to fix any boundary. As 
Ipropofe, however; afterwards, to confider this fub- 
ject fully, I fhall content myfelf‘at»prefent with 
mentioning the encouragement which thefe ' prof- 
pects’ receive from‘what has already happened in 
mathematics and natural philofophy 5 ‘two f{ciences, 
which furnifh a: very ftriking illuftration ‘of the 
principles I have been endeavouring’ to 'eftablith, 
and which juftify the moft fanguine expeétations 
we! can ‘form, of the advancement of all the other 
branches of our knowledge. In this laft obferva- 
_ tion [have been anticipated by Mr. Condorcet, with 
_ the authority of whofe name I am happy in being 
_ able to confirm fome of the foregoing {peculations. 
_ © To fuch of my readers,” (fays he,) “ as may be 
“ flow in admitting the poffibility of this progreffive 
“ improvement in the human race, allow me to ftate 
* as an example, the hiftory of that fcience in which 
* the advances of difcoveryare the moft certain, and 
in which they may be meafured with the greateft 
‘*-precifion.* Thofe elementary truths of geometry 
‘and of aftronomy which, in India and Egypt, 


————o~e rrr r—( erm 
et 


* were fufficient for comprehending all that Archi- 
** medes and Hipparchus knew ; and, at prefent two 
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* years-employed under an able teacher, cz | 
« itudent beyond thofe conclfiony which i imite 
* the inquiries of Leibnitz onde en ke 
“ perfon reflect on thefe — + det eee 
*¢ immenfe chain which conne¢ 
ler with thofe'of a Prieft of 
* ferve at eachepoch, how genius outtt i Tee 
= fent age, and how it is overtaken by mediocrity 
“in the next; he will perceive, that nature b : 
« furnifhed us with the means of abridgi m and fa. 
* cilitating our intellectual -yand that t 
* no reafon for apprehending: : fuch fimplific 
“ tions.can-ever have an end, He w cei e 
“ that at the moment. swhene:mseleabaeaae ‘ 
* ular folations, and of infulated faéts, begin to a dif- 
“ tract the attention, and to overcharge thememe 0- 
“ ry, the former gradually lofe themfelves in. 
“* general method, and the latter vaieadih alabege 
“ eral law; and that thefe’ generations tom 
*¢ tinually fucceeding One to: another, like the fu 
‘< ceffive multiplications of a number by i 
* no other limit, than that dadonitey which she h 
“ man faculties are unable to cor ww ORY 
: 4 &, Tees tat aDp ep oli § 
a ead shod 4 
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Gonsinaation of the fame. Subjeéle a a 
_Anteliectual Charaters of Individuals ng fron 

_ their, saber i Habits nat — and Géneralifa- 
kee ee fry “tefhey Pid see 
sles tc: ron : cigayecas 
ii EL dorowins as ome.of = pri ncif 
civilization, its tendency to familiarize tl 
generalterms and to general propofitianss 
mean t9 fay, that this influence extends eg | 
$e? fhe sorsbotttut “age ’ 
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‘Of men in fociety.. » On the-contrary, it 
3 ly confined, in a great meafure, to thofe 
: ve a liberal education ; while the minds of 
orders, like thofe- of favages, are fo habitu- 

: ied about particular objeéts, and — 

ees that, although they are fometimes led, from 

_ imitation, to employ general expreffions, the. ufe 
: ey make of them is much more the refult 
f memory than jadsment; and it is but feldom 

: moh Re able to ines fully, any procefs 

ed. 


: 

e 
: msiatons In fuch a fate iankes as that in which 
"We live, there is hardly any individual to be found 
(te whom fome general terms, and fome general 
Sat pane * are not perfe&ly familiar ; and, therefore, 
foregoing conclufions are to ‘be confidered as 
: deferipece of thofe habits of thought alone, which 
are moft prevalent in their mind... To abridge the 
_ labour of reafoning, and of memory, by directing 
| the attention to general principles, inftead of partic- 

ular truths, is the profeffed aim of all philofophy ; 

and according as individuals have more or lefs. of 
the philofophic fpirit, their habitual {peculations 
_ (whatever the nature of their purfuits may be) will 
relate to the former, or to the latter, of oo oba 
i;  acteieriees therefore, among the men satnailck ac- 
- cuftomed to the exercife of their intelleG@ual powers 
: two claffes, whofe habits of thought are remarkably 
‘Aiftinguifhed from each other ; the one clafs com- 
feo, what we commonly call men of bufi- 
or, more properly, men of detail; the other 
Men of abftraction ; or, in other. words, aay 
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"The advantages which i in certainrefped 
seule thefe potlefs over cane ' 
ready pointed out ; but it mv 
that: thefe advantages are arene 
iome inconvenience. | As theiol 
principles depends on the accuracy of 
lar obfervations into which acmind nk seh 
folvable, fo their utility is to ‘be ‘eftimated by the 
practical applications of which they yor the t 
unfortunately happens, that the fame turn of mi 
_which is favourable to philofophical purfuits, v 

it ‘be kept under. proper Tegultion, extreme 
apt to difqualify us for applying: o -dgeit 
ute; in the’ exercife of the. —_ ‘and in mas ondué 
of affairs. | ow f. FC meaty palit 
_ In order to perceive be pot of thefe 
it is almott fufficient to recolleét; thatas.claffifie ate 
and, of confequence, general reafoning, prefuppo: 
the exercife of abitraétion ; a) natural ditpofition.to 
indulge in them, cannot, fail to lead. 0 
overlook the fpecific differences ofthis 
ing to their common qualities.; To fue 
ever, in practice, a familiar and, circu 
quaintance with the particular objects hich al un. 
der our obfervationyis indifpenfibly ‘ mece 

» But, farther: Asall general principles are found. d 
pe on claffifications which imply the exercife of ab 
ftraction ; it is neceflary to regard it 
practical applications, merely as appr a 
the truth; the defeéts of which, nana lied 
by habits acquired by. perfonal experiences In con- 
fidering, for example, the theory,of the m ica 
powers ; it isufual to fimplity the objects 
ception, by abftracting from friction, a1 
weight of the different parts of which 
pofed.» Levers are confidered as. mather 

perfectly inflexible ;,and ropes, as 7 
lines, Lorie flexible sand. y means. Puts 
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ip atid complicated, is brought within the reach 
of itary Geometry. In the theory of politics - 
it neceflary to abftract from many peculiar. 
ities which diftinguith different forms of govern- 
ment from each a , and to reduce them to cer- 
tain general clafles, according to their prevailing 
tendency. Although all the governments we have 
eyer feen, have had more or lefs of mixture in their 
compofition, we reafon concerning pure monarchies, 
pure ariitocracies, and pure democracies, asif there 
really exifted political eftablifhments correfponding 
to our definitions. Without fuch a claflification it 
would be impoffible for us to ix our attention, 
amidit the multiplicity of particulars which the fub- 
ject prefents to us, or to arrive at any general princi- 
ples, which might ferve to guide our inquiries in 
comparing different inftitutions together. 

Itis for a fiinilar reafon, that the fpeculative far- 
mer reduces the infinite variety of foils to a few ge- 
neral defcriptions ; the phyfician, the infinite varie- 
ty of bodily conititutions to a few temperaments ; 

and the moralift, the infinite variety of human char- 
acters to a few of the ruling principles of ation. 
_ Notwithftanding, however, the obvious advanta- 
ges we derive from thefe claffifications, and the 
general conclufions to which they lead; it is evi- 
| dently impoffible, that principles, which derived 
their origin from efforts of abftraction fhould apply 
| literally to practice ; or, indeed that they fhould af- 
ford us any confiderable affiftance in condud, with- 
| out a certain degree of praétical and experimental 
| fzill. Hence it is, that the mere theorift fo fre- 
quently expofes himfelf in real life, to the ridicule 
of men whom he difpifes; and, in the general efti- 
mation of the world, falls below the level of the 
— drudges in bufinefs and the arts. The walk 
d, of thefe unenlightened practitioners, muft 
oa be limited by their accidental opportuni- 
f ee but fo far as they go, they ops 
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erate with facilityand fuccefs ; while the merely fpec> 
ulative philofopher, although pofleffed of principles: 
which enable him to approximate to the truth, in’ 
an infinite variety of untried cafes, and although he 
fees, with pity, the narrow views ‘of the multitude: 
and the ludicrous pretenfions with which they fre- 
quently oppofe their triflir + fuccefles to his theoret- 
ical fpeculations, finds himéelf perfeétly at a lofs, 
when he is called upon, by the frmpleft Occurrences: 
of ordinary life, to carry his principles into execu-" 
tion. Hence the origin of that maxim, “ which?” 
(as Mr. Hume remarks) “ has been fo induftriou&’ 
“ly propagated by the dunces of wethes ed that a 
“man of genius is unfit for’bufinefs.” — . 
“In what confifts practical or ekipebinncntal fill, it 
is not eafy to explain completely ; but, among ochers 
things, it obvioufly implies, a talent for minute and 
comprehenfive and rapid obfervation ; a memory, a 
Once retentive and ready ; in order to prefent to us 
accurately, and without reflection, our theoretica 
knowledge ; 2 prefence of mind, not to be difcon- 
certed by unexpetted occurrences$ and in fome 
cafes, an uncommon degree'of perfection i in the ex~ 
ternal fenfes, and in the mechanical capacities of 
the body. All thefe elements of practical fkill it is 
obvious, are to be acquired only by habits of active 
exertion, and by a familiar acquaintance with real 
Occurrences; for, as all the praétical principles of 
our nature, both intellectual and animal, have a re 
ference to particulars, and not to generals, fo it is in| 
the active fcenes of life alone, and amidft the de 
# tails of bufinefs, that they can be-cultivated and i im- | 
poneaa We Mags 
The remarks which have been already made, are | 
fuflicient to illuftrate the impoflibility of acquiring’ | 
talent for bufinefs, or for any of the practical arts o: 
life ‘without a¢tual experience. They thew: alfo, 
“that mere experience, without theory, may qualify 
“a man;in certain cafes, for diftinguifhing himfelf in 
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doth, ~ It is not, however, to be imagined, that in 
this way individuals are to be formed for the un- 
common, or for the important, fituations of fociety 
or even for enriching the arts by new inventions; 
for, as their addrefs and dexterity are founded en- 
' tirely on imitation, or derived from the leflons which 
‘experience has fuggefted to them, they cannot pof- 
fibly extend to new combinations of circumftances. 
Mere. experience, therefore, can,at beft, prepare the 
‘mind for the fubordinate departments of life ; for 
conduéting the eftablifhed routine of bufineds, or for 
a fervile repetition inthe arts of common operations. 
In the Character of Mr. George Grenville, which 
Mr. Burke introduced in his celebrated Speech on 
American Taxation, a lively picture is drawn of the 
infufficiency of mere experience, to qualify 2 man 
for new and untried fituations in the adminiftration 
of government. The obfervations he makes on 
this fubject, are exprefled with his ufual beauty and 
felicity of language; and are of fo general a nature, 
that, with fome trifling, alterations, they.may. be 
: extended to all the pra¢tical purfuits of life. __, 
: “ Mr. Grenville was bred to the law, which is, in 
: “* my opinion, one of the firft and nobleft of human 
__ “ fciences; a fcience which does more to quicken and 
© invigorate the underiftanding, than all the. other 
_ “ kinds of learning put together; but it is not apt, 
__ © except in perfons very happily born, to open and to 
“¢ liberalife the mind exactly in the fame proportion. 
“< Pafiing from that {tudy, he did not go very largely 
| * into the world, but plunged into buiinefs ; I mean, 
. “ into the bufinefs of office, and the limited and 
| 


“< fixed metheds and forms eltablifhed there. Much 

“ knowledge is to bethad, undoubtedly, in that line; 

| “ and there is.no knowledge which is not valuable. 
“ But it may be. truly. faid, that men, too muck 
_“ converfant in office, are rarely minds of remarka- 
| “ble enlargement. Their habits of office are apt te 
* give them a turn to think the fubftance of bufinels 


| 


- 
: 
: 
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* not to be much more important, than the forms 
* in which it is conduéted. Thefe forms ate ad- 
** apted to ordinary occafions ; and, therefore, per- 
“ fons who are nurtured in office, do admirably 
‘¢ well, as long as things go on in their common 
+ order ; but when the high roads are broken up, 
and the waters out, when a new and troubled 
** {cene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, 
* then it is, that a greater knowledge of ew ig 
“ and a far more extenfive comprehenfion oft 
“ is requifite, than ever office gave, Or thaw fice 
* can ever give.” 

Nor is it in new combinations of einetitfifténices! 
alone, that general principles affift us in the conduct 
of affairs : they render the application of our practi- 
cal {kill more unerring, and more perfect. For, as’ 
general principles limit the utility of praétical fill 
to fupply the imperfections of theory, they diminifh 
the number of cafes in which this {kill is to be em- 
ployed; and thus, at once, facilitate its improve- 
ment, whetever it is requifite ; and leffen the er- 
rors to which it is liable, by contraéting the field 
within which it is poflible to commit them, & 

It would appear then, that there are two _Oppo-! 
fite extremes into which men are apt to fall, in te 
paring themfelves for the duties of attive life. The 
one arifes from habits of abftraétion and generalifa~’ 
tion carried to an excefs ; the other from a minute 
an exclufive, and an unenlightened attention to the) 
objects and events which happen to fall under their’ 
actual experience. 

In a perfe& fyfiem of education, care thould be 
taken to guard againft both extremes, and to unite 
habits of abftraction with habits of bufinefs, in fuck 
a manner as to enable men to confider things, either” 
in general, or in detail, as the occafion may require. 
Whichever of iuefe habits may happen to gain an 
undue afcendant over the mind, it will neceffarily 
produce a character limited in its powers, aud fitted” 
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-only for particular exertions. Hence fome of the 
apparent inconfiftencies which we may frequently 
remark in the intellectual capacities of the fame per- 
fon. One man, from an early indulgence in abftra& 
fpeculation, pofleffes a knowledge of general prin- 
ciples, and a talent for general reafoning, united 
with a fluency and eloquence in the ufe of general 
-terms, which feem, to the vulgar, to announce abil- 
ities fitted for any given fituation in life : while, in 
the conduct of the fimpleft affairs, he exhibits every 
mark of irrefolution and incapacity. Another not 
only acts with propriety and fkill, in circumftances 
-which require a minute attention to details, but 
poflefles an acutenefs of reafoning, and a facility of 
-expreffion on all fubjects, in which nothing but 
what is particular is involved ; while, on general 
topics, he is perfectly unable either to reafon, or to 
judge. It is this Jaft turn of mind, which I think 
we have, in moft inftances, in view, when we fpeak 
ef good fenfe, or common {fenfe, in oppofition to 
fcience and philofophy. Both philofophy and good 
fenfe imply the exercife of our reafoning powers ; 
_and they differ from each other only, according as 
thefe powers are applied to particulars or to generals. 
Ttis on good fenfe (in the acceptation in which I 
have now explained the term) that the fuccefs of 
‘Men in the inferior walks of life chiefly depends ; 
but, that it does not always indicate a capacity for 
abftract fcience, or for general fpeculation, or for 
able condué in fituations which require compre- 
henfive views, is matter even of vulgar remark. 
Although, however, each of thefe defe&ts has a 
“geeg to limit the utility of the individuals in 
whom it is to be found, to certain ftations in fo- 
ciety ; no comparifon can be made, in point of ori- 
Zinal value, between the intellectual capacities of 
the two clafles of men to which they characteritti- 
Cally belong. The one ig the defeé& of a vigorous, 
4 ambitious, and 2 comprehenfive genius, improp- 
: 
: 


| 
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etly directed; the other, of an underftandings ri 
mute and eircitnforibdd’s in its views, timid in it 
exertions, and formed for fervile i imitation. — Na 
is the former defect, (however difficult it may be 
to remove it when confirmed by long habit,) by any 
‘means fo incurable as the latter; for it arifes, no 
from original conftitution, but awit fome fault is 
early education, while every tendency to the oppo 
fite extreme is more or Jefs chara@eriftical of a mind 
ufeful, indeed, in a high degree, when ‘confined t 
dts proper fphere, but deftined, by the hand tha 
formed it, to borrow its lights from another. | — 
As an additional proof of the natural fuperiority 
which men of general views pofiefs over the com 
nion drudges in bufinefs, it may be farther’ obfery 
‘ed, that the habits of inattention incident to th 
former, arife in part from the little intereft whic 
they take in particular objeéts and particular.occur 
“Fences, and are not wholly to be afcribed to an in 
capacity of attention. When the mind has bee 
tong accuftomed to the confideration of clafles, 
objects, and of comprehenfive theorems; it canno 
‘without fome degree of effort, defcend to that hun 
ble walk of experience, or oR aétion, in which th 
‘meaneft of mankind are ona level with the greatef 
fn important fituations, accordingly, men of. thi 
‘moft general views, are found not to be inferior t 
‘the vulgar in their attention to details ; becaut 
«the objects and occurrences which» fuch  fituation 
_prefent, roufe their paffions, and intereft their cu 
ofity, from-the denen of the contetpsentets 
ewhich they Jead. pitor LAL a 
~ JWhen bidoedicil Imowledge and! praétical kil 
-are happily combined in theame penfon, the intel 
leétual power’ of man appears in its full perfection: 
‘and fits him equally to condué,: with a maiterk 
hand, the details of ordinary bufinefs, and to con 
.tend fuccefsfully with the untried difficulties: | 
-new and hazardous fituations. Jn. enc Giings he 
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former, mere experience may frequently be a fufi- 
cient guide, but experience and {fpeculation muft 
be combined together to prepare us for the latter. 
*« Expert men,” fays Lord Bacon, ‘‘ can execute 
“ and judge of particulars one by one; but the 
«© general councils, and the plots, and the marfhal- 
* ling of affairs, come beft from thofe that are. 


ut 
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- SECTION. VIIL.- 


Continuation of the fame Subjeé. Uje aud Abuje 
: of general Principles in Politics. . 


‘a THE foregoing remarks, on the dangers to- 

be apprehended from a rafh application of -generat 
| principles, hold equally with refpec to moft of the 
‘practical arts. Among thefe, however, there is one 
of far fuperior dignity to the reft; which, partly on 
account of its importance, and partly on account of 
tome peculiarities in its nature, feems to be entitled 
t0,a more particular confideration. , The art-I allude 
to, is that of Legiflation; an art which differs from 
ail others in fome very. effential refpects ; and to 
which, the reafonings in the laft Section muft be 


applied with many reftriGtions. ei 29 
| Before proceeding farther, it is neceflar 
to premife, that it is chiefly in compliance with com- 
-mon language and common prejudices, that Iam 
fometimes led, in the following obfervations, to 
contraft theory with experience. In the proper 
Henfe of the word Theory, it is fo far from ftanding 
_in oppofition to experience, that it implies a know!l- 
‘edge of principles, of which the moft extenfive ex- 
“perience alone could put us in poffeflion. _ Prier to. 
ee time of Lord Bacon, indeed, an acquaintance 


1 


with facts was not confidered as eileptial to the for- 


: 
{ 
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mation of theories ; ; and from. thefe ages, has. je=, 
fcended to us, an indifcriminate eae 
general principles, even in thofe ¢ : 
have been fairly obtained in the way of 
But not.to difpute about words : there are p 
ly two fets of political reafoners ; one ¢ which 
_confider the actual inftitutions of ert + th 
only fafe foundation for our conclufions, and think 
every plan of legiflation chimerical, which is not co- 
pied from one which has already been realifed ; 
while the other apprehend that, in many cafes, we 
may reafon fafely a priori from the known princi 
ples of human nature, combined with the particu 
lar circumftances of the times. The former aré 
commonly underftood as contending for experience 
in oppolition to theory ; the latter are accufed of 
trufting to theory unfupperted by experience : but 
it ought to be remembered, that the political heo- 
rift, if he proceeds cautioully. and_philofophicall 
founds his conclufions ultimately on experience, no 
lefs than the political empiric ;—as the aftronomer 
who prediéts an eclipfe from his knowledge of the 
principles of the {cience, refts his expeétation of th 
event, on faéts which have been previoufly afcer: 
tained by obfervation, no lefs than if he inferred it 
- without any reaionlng, from his Bnowledge, on 
cycle. 

There is, indeed, a certain degree. a practi 
fkill which habits of bufinefs alone can give,a ! 
without which the moft enlightened politician n mui 
always appear to difadvantage when he < attempts t 
carry his plans into execution. And as this ill 
often (in confequence of the ambiguity of language 
denoted by the word Experience ; while it is fe 
dom pofieffed by thofe men, who. have mott care 
fully: ftudied the theory of legiflation ; it has*hee 
‘very generally concluded, that politics is merely: 
matter of routine, in which philofophy is rather a 
obitacle to fucceis. The ftatefman who» has bet 
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srmed among official details, is compared to the 
practical engineer ; the fpeculative legiflator, to the 
heoretica mechanician who has patled his life a- 
mong books and diagrams.—In order to afcertain 

yw far this opinion is juft, it may be of ufe to com- 
pare the art of legiflation with thofe practical appli- 
cations of mechanical principles, by which the oppo- 
fers of political theories have fo often endeavoured 
to illuftrate their reafonings. 

I. In the firft place, then, it may be remarked, 
that the errors to which we are liable, in the ufe of 
general mechanical principles, are owing, in moft 
inftances, to the effect which habits of abftration 
are apt to have, in withdrawing the attention from — 
thofe applications of our knowledge, by which alone 
we can learn to correct the imperfections of theory. 
Such errors, therefore, are, in a peculiar degree, in- 
cident to men who have been led by natural tafte, 
or by early habits, to prefer the fpeculations of the 
clofet, to the buftle of aétive life, and to the fatigue 
of minute and circumftantial obfervation. 

_ In politics, too, one fpecies of principles is often 
iahiplied from an inattention to circumftances ; 
thofe which are deduced from a few examples of 
icular governments, and which are occafionally 
quoted as univerfal political axioms, which every 
‘wife legiflator ought to aflume as the groundwork 
tof hisreafonings.. But this abufe of general princi- 
ples fhould by no means be afcribed, like the ab- 

ities of the fpeculative mechanician, to over-re- 
finement, and the love of theory ; for it arifes from 
weaknefles, which philofophy alone can remedy ; 
n unenlightened veneration for maxims which are 
pofed to have the fanétion of time in their fa- 
four, and a paflive acquiefcence in received opin- 


Ni There is another clafs of principles, from which 

itical conclufions have fometimes been deduced; 

ae notwithftanding the common prejudice 
c 
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againft them, are a much insonStueaaipsion, fy 
reafonings; I allude, at prefent, to thofe pi rinciple: 
which we obtain from an exa ation of the humar 
conttitution, and of the general law 1 regula 
the courfe of human aflairs ; principles, which a1 
certainly the refult of a cugh tore extenfive i 
duction than any of the inferences that can be dr 
from the hiftory of a€tual eftablifhments. 
In applying, indeed, fuch principles | to _pratic 
it is neceflary (as well as in mechanics) opens en 
tion to the peculiarities of the cafe 3 ; iy g 
means neceflary to pay the fame fcrupul 
tion to minute circumitances, hides) 
the mechanichal arts, or in the management ofp pri 
vate bufinefs: There is even a danger of dwelling 
too much on details, and of render! nind in 
capable of thofe abfiraét and comp 
of human affairs, which can alone 
man with fixed and certain maxims ¢ 
lation of his conduct. ‘ When a man, (f 
** Hume) deliberates concerning his cond 
“ particular affair and forms {chemesin politics,t rac 
‘* economy, or any bufinefs in life, he never 0 
“to draw his arguments too fine, or conneé 
“long a chain of confequences together. So om 
“ thing is fure to happen, that will difconce 
‘ reafoning, and produce an event) different fra 
“‘.what he expected. But when we reafon 1 
“general fubjeéts, one may juftly affirm, 
‘* {peculations can fcarce ever be too fine, p 
“they are juft; and that the difference betw: 
§ common man and a man of genius, is chiefly fe 
“cin the fhallownefs or depth of dinpeaeere apt 
‘6 which they proceed.—’Tis certain that g 
“© principles however intricate they may feem, 1 mu 
“ always, if they are juft and found, bade 
“general courte of things, though they maj 
« particular’ cafes; and it is the chief bul 
Y philofophers'to regard the general a 
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fay add; that it is alfo the chief bufinefs of po. 
latis ; efpecially in the domettic government 
rth fine: where the public good; which is, or 
“Oils ‘to be, their object, deperids on the con- 
| @Barrence of a multitude of cafes, not;as in foreign 
: ‘politics, wpon accidents, and chances, and the ca- 
: ‘™ prices of a few perions.”* 
sid ated difficulties which, in the mechanical arts, 
2 application of general principles, remain 
| vane Hay fame rhe to age; and whatever 
obfervations we have made'on them in the courfe of 
our paft experience, lay a fure foundation for future 
practical fkill ;-and iupply, in fo far as they reach, 
the defeéts of our theories. In the art of govern- 
mient, however, the practical difficulties which oc- 
cur, are of a very different nature. They do not 
efent to the ftatefman, the fame fteady fubject of 
. ination, which the effects of friGion'do to the 
engineer. They arife chiefly from the paffions and 
Opinions of men, which are im a ftate of perpetual 
change; and therefore, the addrefs which is necefs 
fairy to overcome them, depends lefs on the accura- 
‘ty of our obfervations with refpect to the pat, than 
‘On the fagacity of our conjecture with refpeé to the 
fature. Inthe prefent age, more particularly, when 
tapid communication, and the univerfal 
‘fion of knowledge, by means of the prefs, cendet 
‘the fituation of political focieties, effentially differ- 
ent from what it ever was formerly, and fecure ine 
7, againft every accident, the progrefs of  hu- 
“man reafon; we may venture to predict; that they 
‘are to be the moft fuccefsful ftateiman; who paying 
all due regard to paft experience, fearch for the 
‘tiles of ‘their condu& chiefly im the peculiar cir: 
sum ftances of their own times, and in an unenlight- 
éd anticipation of the fatare hiftcry of mankind, 
Ttt oo fore) a ay if, ee pe am 
Ben : 
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from circumftances which may be regarded as acci-— 
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are at a lofs about the certainty of a particular fa 
we have it always in our power to bring it to the 
teft of experiment. But it is very feldom that we 
can obtain in this way any ufeful conclufion in poli- 
tics : not only becaufe it is difficult to find two cafes 
in which the combinations of circumftances are 
precifely the fame, but becaufe our acquaintance 
with the political experience of mankind is much 
more imperfect than is commonly: imagined. | By 
far the greater part of what is called matter of fact, 
in politics, is nothing elfe than theory ; and, very. 
frequently, in this fcience, when we think we are 
oppofing experience to fpeculation, we are only op- 
pofing one theory to another. PA RATT iy Je 
To be fatisfied of the truth of this obfervation, 
it is almoft fufficient to recolle& how extremely dif- 
ficult it is to convey, by a general defcription a jut 
idea of the actual ftate of any government. That 
every fuch defcription muft neceflarily be more or 
lefs theoretical, will appear from the following re- 
marks. riety ire aaa 
1. Of the governments which have hitherto ap- 
peared in the hiftory of mankind, few or none have’ 
taken their rife from political wifdom, but have been’ 
the gradual refult of time and experience, of cir 
cumftances and emergencies. In procefs of time,” 
indeed, every government acquires a fyftematicaly 
appearance: for, although its different parts arofey 


dental and irregular ; yet there muft exift, among© 
thefe parts, a certain degree of confiftency and an-— 
alogy. Wherever a government has exifted for ages 
and men have enjoyed tranquillity under-it, it is 2%) 
proof that its principles are not eflentially at vari- ” 
ence with each other. Every new inftitution which » 
was introduced, muft have had a certain reference | 
to the laws.and ufages, exifting before, otherwife it | 
could not have been permanent in its operation. If | 
any one, contrary to the fpirit of the reft, fhould 
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have occafionally mingled with them, it muft have 
foon fallen into defuetude and oblivion ;, and thofe 
alone would remain, which accorded, in their gen- 
eral tendency. ‘‘ Quz ufu obtinuere,” fays Lord 
Bacon, “fi non bona, at faltem apta inter fe 
# funt.” re 
_ The neceffity of ftudying particular conftitutions 
of government, by the help of fyftematical defcrip- 
tions of them, (fuch defcriptions, for example, as 
are given of that of England by Montefquieu and 
Blackftone) arifes from the fame circumftances, 
which render it expedient, in moft inftances, to ftu- 
dy particular languages, by confulting the writings 
of grammarians. In both cafes, the knowledge we 
with to acquire, comprehends an infinite number of 
particulars, the confideration of which, in detail, 
would diftract the attention, and overload the mem- 
ory. The fyftematical defcriptions of politicians, 
like the general rules of grammarians, are ina high 
degree ufeful, for arranging and fimplifying, the 
objects of our ftudy; but in both cafes, we muft 
remember, that the knowledge we acquire in this 
manner, is to be received with great limitations, 
and that-it is no more poffible to convey, in a fyf- 
- tematical form, a juit and complete idea of a partic- 
cular government, than it is to teach a language 
completely by means of general rules, without any 
practical afliftance from reading or converfation. 
2. The nature and {pirit of a government, as it is 
actually exercifed at a particular period, cannot al- 
ways be collected; perhaps it can feldom be collect- 
ed from an examination of written laws, or of the 
eftablifhed forms of aconftitution. Thefe may con- 
‘tinue the fame for.a long courfe of ages, while the 
government may be modified in its exercife, to a_ 
arent extent, by gradual and _undefcribable al- 
‘terations in the ideas; manners and chara¢ter, of the 
apple ; or by a change in the relations which dif- 
ferent orders of the community bear to each other- 
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in every country whatever, befidés the é 
laws, the political ftate of the people is 4 
dit infitite variety of circumftancés, of whiéh no 
vords can convey a conception, and which are’ to 
be collected only from a€tual obfervation. Even in 
this way, it is not eafy for a perfon who has teceiv-- 
ed his education in one country, to wis wr <4 
ernment of another ; on account of the diffi . 
which he muft neceflarily experience, in ; 
into the affociations which influence the mind un- 
der 2 different fyftem of manners, and in afcertain- 
ing (efpecially upon political fubjects) the eX 
ideas conveyed by a foreign language. 9 7" 4 
In confequence of the caufes which Have nc 
been mention, it fometimes happens, that theré are 
eflential circumftances in the attual ftate of a gov- 
ernment, about which the ‘conftitutional laws are 
not only filent, but which are dive@tly contrary te 
all the Liditich laws, and to the fpitit of the afti- 
éiition as delineated by theoretical writers! ~~ 
IV. The art of governmerit differs from’ the me- 
chanical drts in this, that, in thé former, it is mitch 
more difficult to refer effects to their caufes, than i 
the latter ; and, of confequence, it rarely liappensg, 
even when we have an opportunity 6f feeing a po. 
litical experiment made, that we can draw from 
any certain inference, with refpeét to the je 5 
the principles by which it was faggefted: Ta’ thot 
complicated machines, to which the ‘ftructure’ c 
civil fociety has been frequently comparéd,as all th 
different parts of which they are compoféd are fut 
jected to phyfical laws, the errors of the’ artift mut 
neceflarily become apparent in’ the laft refult’5” bi 
in the political fyftem, as well as iti {he animal body, 
where the general conftitution 8 found’ and heak 
_ thy, there is a fort of wis’ medicatrix, whichis fale 
cient for the cure of partial diforders ; and “in’ the 
one cafe, ‘as well as in the other, ghecrrors of hit 
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man art are frequently corrected’ and concealed by 
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the wifdom of nature. Among the many falfe éfti- 
mates which we daily make of human ability, there 
is perhaps none more groundlefs than the exagge- 
rated conceptions we are apt to form of that {pe- 
cies of political wifdom, which is fuppofed to be the 
fruit of long experience and of profeffional habits. 
* Go ;”. (faid the chancellor Oxenftiern to his fon, 
when‘he was fending him to a congrefs of ambaf- 
fadors, and when the young man was exprefling his 
Giifidence of his own abilities for fuch an employ- 
ment ;) “¢ Go, and fee with your own eyes, Quam 
parva fapientia regitur mundus!” The truth is, 
(however paradoxical the remark may appear at 
firft view,) that the fpeculative errors of ftatefmen . 
are frequently lefs fenfible in their effects, and, 
‘of confequence, more likely to efcape without de- 
tection, than thofe of individuals who occupy in- 
ferior flations in fociety. The effects of mifcon- 
duct in private life, are eafily traced to their proper 
fource, and therefore the world is feldom far wrong 
in the judgment which it forms of the prudence or 
ot the imprudence of private characters., But in 
_confidering the affairs of a great nation, it is fo diffi- 
cult to trace events to their proper caufes, and to 
diftinguith the effects of political wifdom, from thofe 
which are the natural refult of the fituation of the 
: »people, that it is {carcely poflible, excepting in the 
cafe of a very long adminittration, to appreciate the 
talents of a ftatefman from the fuccefs or the failure 
_of his meafures. In every fociety, too, which, in 
-confequence of the general fpirit of its government, 
enjoys the bleffings of tranquillity and liberty, a 
great part of the political order which we are apt 
to afcribe to legiflative fagacity, is the natural re- 
‘fult of the felfith purfuits of individuals; nay, in ev- 
| ery fuch fociety, (as I already hinted,) the natural 
| tendency to improvement is fo ftrong, as to over- 
come many powerful obftacles, which the imperfee- 
tion of human inftitutions oppofes to its progrefs, 
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"From thefe remarks, it feems gana that, al- 

though in dhe iriecHawical arts, the errors Of theory 
frequently be corrected: by repeated. ‘trials, 

within having recourfe to general princ 
in the machine of government, there is grea 
variety of powers at work, befide the influence of 
the ftatefman, that it is vain to expeét the art of © : 
legiflation fhould be carried to its greatett ceed 
perfection by experience alone, 

Still, however, it may be faid, that in the mot 
imperfeét governments of modern Europe, we have 
an experimental proof, that they fecure, to a very 
great degree, the principal objects of the focial 
union. Why hazard thefe certain advantages, for 
the uncertain effects of changes, fuggefted by mere 
theory ; and not reft fatisfied with a meafure of 
political happinets, which appears, from the hiftory 
of the world, to be greater than has ace 
fallen to the lot of nations? a re 

With thofe who would carry their fel , 
reformation fo far, it is impoffible to argue : and i 
only remains for us to regret, that the number 
of fuch reafoners has, in all ages of the world, been 
fo great, and their influence on human affairs fo 
extenfive. iw 

“There are fome men,” (fays Dr. Joknllag) of 
“‘ narrow views, and grovelling conceptions, who, 
“ without the inftigation of perfonal malice, treat 
“ every new attempt as wild and chimerical ; and 
“look upon every endeavour to depart from the 
** beaten track, as the rafh effort of a warm imagin 
“ ation, or. the glittering {peculation of an exalte 
“ inind, that may pleafe and dazzle for umeaer he t 
“ can produce no real or lafting advantage. Pt : 

“« Thefe men value themfelves upon a perpetua 
« {cepticifm ; upon believing nothing but their own 
« fenfes; upon calling for demonftration where it 
<< cannot poflibly be obtained ; and, fometimes, v P- 
*“‘ on holding ‘out Rida it when. it is laid before 
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“< thems upon inventing arguments againft the fuc- 
* cefs of any new undertaking ; and, where argu- 
“< ments cannot be found, upon treating it with con« 
“ tempt and ridicule.” 

* Such have beon the moft formidable enemies of 
« the great benefactors of the world ; for their no- 
« tions and difcourfe are fo agreeable to the lazy, 
“ the envious, and the timorous, that they feldom 
* fail of becoming popular, and directing the opin~ 
* ions of mankind.”’* 

With refpect to this {ceptical difpofition, as appli. 
cable to the prefent {tate of fociety, it is of impor- 
tance to add, that, in every government, the fta- 
bility and the influence of eftablifhed authority, 
muft depend on the coincidence between its meaf- 
ures and the title of public opinion; and that, in 
modern Europe, in confequence of the invention 
of printing, and the liberty of the prefs public 
opinion has acquired an afcendant in human af- 
fairs, which it never poflefled in thofe ftates of an- 
tiquity from which moft of our political examples 
are drawn. ‘The danger, indeed, of fudden and 
rafh innovations cannot be too ftrongly inculcated ; 
and the views of thofe men who are forward. to 
promote them, cannot be reprobated with too 
great feverity. But it is poflible alfo to fall into the 
oppolite extreme; and to bring upon fociety the 
very evils we are anxious to prevent, by an obitinate 
oppofition to thofe gradual and neceflary reforma- 
tions which the genius of the times demands. The 
violent revolutions which at different periods, have 
-convulfed modern Europe have arifen, not from a 
fpirit of innovation in fovereigns and ftatefmen ; but 

f from their bigoted attachment toantiquidated forms, 
and to principles borrowed from lefs enlightened 
ages. It is this reverence for abufes which have been 
fanGioned by time, accompanied with an inattention 
tothe progrefs of public opinion, which has, in moft 


* Life of Draxs, by Dr. Jounson. 
eo 
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vandal blinded the rulers of mankind, till gov- 
ernment Kas lof all its efficiency ; and till the 
of innovation has become too gem ral and too vio- 
lent, to be fatisfied with changes, which if propofed 
at an earlier period, would have ‘united, in the fup-- 
port of eftablifhed inftitutions every friend to or 
der, and to the profperity of his country. 
» Thefe obfervations I ftate withthe greater confi- 
dence that the fabRtance.of them is contained in the 
following aphorifins of Lord Bacon ; a philofopher 
who (if we except, perhaps the'late Mr. Turgot) 
feems, more than any other, to haye formed en- 
lightened views with refpe& tothe poflible attain- 
ments of mankind ; and whofe fame cannot fail to 
increafe as the world grows older, by being attached 
not to a particular fyftem of variab Be but 
to the general and infallible progrefs of human rea- 
fon. 
“* Quis novator tempus imitatur, quod novatio: 1es. 
“ita infinuat, ut fenfus fallant ? . 
“ Novator maximus tempus; quidni i ihe tem 
* pus imitemur ? a 
. * Morofa morum retentio, res ‘Puibulenta, ef 
“¢ zeque ac novitas. 7 
- ' Cum per fe res mutentur in. deterius, fi confil: 
“ io in melius non mutentur, quis finis erit mali?” 
- The general conclufion to which thefe obfe rva- 
tions lead, is fufficiently obvious ; that t rfec. 
tion of political wifdom does not confift in 2 an in 
difcriminate zeal againft reforms, but in a yaa 
and prudent accommodation of eftablif 
tions to the varying opinions, manners, pact r- 
cumftances of mankind. In the aétual Raju 
however, of this principle, many difficulti ties occur 
which it requires 2 very rare combination of talent 
to furmount: more particularly in the prefentages 4 
when the prefs has, to fo wonderful a degree, ; 
mancipated human reafon from the et “ 
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cient prejudices ; and has roufed a fpirit of free dif. 
cuffion, unexampled in the hiftory of foreign times. 

That this fudden change in the ftate of the world. 
fhould be accompanied with fome temporary difos-. 
ders, is by no means furprifing. While the. multi- 
tude continue imperfectly enlightened, they will be 
occafionally mifled by the artifices of demagogues; 
and even good men, intoxicated with ideas of theo- 
retical perfection, may be expected, fometimes, to. 
facrifice, unintentionally, the tranquillity of their 
cotemporaries, to an over-ardent zeal for the good 
of pofterity. Notwithftanding, however, thefe evils, 
which every friend to humanity muft lament, [ 
would willingly believe, that the final effects refulting 
from this fpirit of reformation, cannot fail to be fa- 
vourable to human happinefs; and there are fome 
peculiarities in the prefent condition of mankind, 
which appear to me to juftify more fanguine hopes 
upon the fubject, than it would have been reafona- 
ble for a philofopher to indulge at any former pe- 
riod. An attention to thefe peculiarities is abfolute- 
ly neceflary, to enable us to form a competent 
judgment on the queftion to which the foregoing 
obfervations relate; and it leads to the illufiration 
of a doctrine to which I have frequently referred in 
this work; the gradual improvement in the con- 
dition of the fpecies, which may be expected from 
om progreis of reafon and the diffufion of knowl- 
edge. a : 
_ Among the many circumftances favourable to hu- 
man happinefs in the prefent ftate of the world the 
moft important, perhaps, is, that the fame events 
which have contributed to loofen the foundations of 
the ancient fabrics of defpotifm, have made it prac- 
icable, in a much greater degree than it ever was 
formerly, to.reduce the principles of legiflation tq 
a fcience, and to anticipate the probable courfe of 
popular opinions. It is eafy for the ftatefman to 
form to himfelf a diftinét and fteady idea of the ulti 
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mate objects at which a wife legiflator ought to aim 
and to doretes that modification of the focial order 
to which human affairs have, of themfelves, a ten- 
dency to approach ; and, therefore, his practical fa~ 
gacity and addrefs are limited to the care of accom= 
plifhing the important ends which he has in view, 
as effectually and as rapidly as is confiftent with 
the quiet of individuals, and with the: aan niet 
ing from aétual eftablifhments.. ‘ 
In order to lay a folid foundsitott for tlie ined 
of politics, the fit ftep ought to be, to: -afcertain, 
that form of fociety which is perfeétly agreeable to 
nature and to juftice; and what are the principles 
of legiflation neceflary for maintaining it. Nor is 
the inquiry fo difficult as might at fsiebe appehen- 
ded ; for it might be eafily be hewn, thatsthe greater 
part "of. the political diforders which exift among 
mankind, do not arife from a want of forefight in 
politicians, which has rendered their ldws too gen- 
eral but from their having trufted too little to the 
operation of thote fimple inftitutions which natur 
and juftice recommend ; and, of confequence, that 
as fociety advances ‘to its perfection; the’ r 
of laws may be expected to diminith, inftead of in 
creafing, and the fcience of pe erase toe 3 
fimplified, t 7 ato ee 
The ceconomical fyftem which, abonéthihbytyi rs 
ago, employed the {peculations of fome ‘ingenious 
men in France, feems to me to have been the firf 
attémpt to-afcertain this ideal perfection of the focial 
order; and the light which, fince:that period, has 
been thrown on the fubje¢t, in different iparts of Eu- 
rope, is a proof of what the human mind is able te 
accomplith in fuch enquiries, when it thas once re 
ceived a proper direction. To all the various ten- 
ets of thefe writers, | would, by no means be undert- 
ood: to.fubfcribe ; nor do I confider their fyftem 
as fo:perfect in every different part, as fome of its 
more fanguine admirers have reprefented it to be, 
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A few of the moft important principles of political 
ceconomy, they have undoubtedly eftablifhed with 
demonttrative evidence ; but what the world is 
chiefly indebted to them for, is the commencement 
which they have given to a new branch of fcience, 
and the plan of inveftigation which they have ex- 
hibited to their fucceffors. A fhort account of what 
I conceive to the icope of their fpeculations, will 
juftify thefe remarks, and will comprehend every 
thing which I have'to offer at prefent, in anfwer to 
the queftion by which they were fuggeited. Such 
an account I attempt with the greater fatisfaction, 
that the leading views of the earlieft and moft en- 
lightened patrons of the ceconomical fyitem have, 
in my opinion, been not more mifreprefented by its 
opponents, than mifappprehended by fome who . 
have adopted its conclufions.* 
In the firft place, then, I think it of importance 

to remark, that the object of the ceeconomical fyftem 
ought, by no means to be confounded (as I believe 
it commonly is in this country) with that of the 
Utopian plans of government, which have, at dif- 
ferent times, been offered to the world ; and which 
have fo often excited the juft ridicule of the more 
fober and ‘reafonable inquirers. Of thefe plans, 
by far the greater number proceed on the fuppofi- 
tion, that the focial order is. entirely the effet of 
human art; .and that wherever this order is imper- 
fed,’ the evil may be traced to fome want of fore- 
fight on the part of the legiflator ; or to fome inat- 
-enition of the magiftrate to the complicated firuture 
of that machine of which he regulates the move- 
ments. The projeéts of reform, therefore, - which 
fach plans involve, are, in general, well entitled to 
all'the ridicule and contempt they have met with§ 
‘inafmuch as they imply an arogant and prefumptu- 


ous belief in their authors, of the fuperiority of their 
ho wee ee ps 
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own political fagacity, to the accumulated ‘wifdory 
of former ages. The cafe is very different with 
the ceconomical fyftem ;. of which the leading. 
views (fo far as lam able to judge) proceed on the. 
two following fuppofitions: Firft, that the focial — 
order is, in the moft effential refpeéts, the refult of 

the wifdom of nature, and not of human‘ contri- 

vance ; and, therefore, that the proper bufinefs of — 
the politician, is not to divide his attention among 
all the different parts of a machine, which is by far 
too complicated for his comprehenfion; but, by 
protecting the rights of individuals, sei in : 
to each, as complete a liberty as is compatible with 
the perfect fecurity of the rights of his fellow-citi- 
zens; to remove every obftacle which the prejudices’ 
and vices of men have oppofed to the eftablifhment © 
of that order which fociety has a tendency to affume. — 
Secondly ; that, in proportion to the progrefs of — 
the diffufion of knowledge, thofe prejudices, on a 
fkilful management of which all the old fyftems of © 
policy proceeded, muft gradually difappear ; and, 
confequently, that (whatever may be his predilec- 
tion for ancient ufages) the inevitable courfe of 
events impofes on the politician the neceflity of 
forming his meafures on more folid and permanent 
principles, than thofe by which the world has hith- 
erto been governed. Both of thefe fuppofitions 
are of modern origin. The former, fo far as I 
know, was firft {tated and illuftrated by the French 
£conomifts.. The latter has been obviouily fug- 
gefted by that rapid improvement which has attu- 
ally taken place in every country of Europe, where 
the prefs has enjoyed a moderate degree of liberty, 
- It may be farther remarked, with refpect to the 
greater parts of the plans propofed by Utopian pro- 
jectors; that they proceed on the fuppofition of # 
miraculous reformation in the moral. character of a 
people, to be effected by fome new fyftem-of educa- 
tion. All fuch plans’(as Mr. Hume has juftly ob- 
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fervédy may be fafely abandoned as impradticable 
and vifionary. But this objection does not apply 
to the ceconomical fyftem ; the chief expedient of, 
which, for promoting moral improvement, is nov 
that education which depends on the attention and 
care of our inftruétors; but an education which 
neceflarily refults from the political order of fociety. 
“ How ineffectual,” {aid the Roman poet, “* are the 
“ wifeft laws, if they be not fupported by good 
“« morals |”? How ineffectual (fay the GEconomitts) 
are all our efforts to preferve the morals of a people, 
if the laws which regulate the political order, doom 
the one half of mankind to indigence, to fraud, to 
fervility, to ignorance, to fuperftition; and the 
other half to be the flaves of all the follies and vices 
which refult from the infolence of rank, and the 
felfithnefs of opulence ? Suppofe, for a moment, 
that the inordinate accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of individuals, which we every where meet 
with in modern Europe, were gradually diminifhed. 
by abolifhing thelaw of entails, and by eftablifhing 
a perfect freedom of commerce and of induftry ; it 
is almoft felfevident, that this fimple alteration in 
the order of fociety ; an alteration which has beer 
often demontftrated to be the moft effectual and the 
-moft infallible meafure for promoting the wealth 
and population of a country ; would contribute; 
more than all the labours of moralifts, to fecure the 
virtue and. the happinefs of all the clafles of man- 
kind, It is worthy too of remark, that fuch a plan 
of reformation does not require, for its accomplifh- 
ment, any new and complicated inftitutions ; and 
therefore does not proceed upon any exaggerated 
conception of the efficacy of human policy... On the 
‘contrary, it requires only (like moft of the other 
expedients propofed by this fyftem) the gradual ab- 
dlition of thofe arbitrary and unjuft arrangements, 
by which the arder of nature is difturbed. 
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Another miftaken idea concerning phe, cecon: 
. cal fyftem is, that it is founded entirely x 
‘ory, and unfupported by faéts. 
‘the cafe with refpect to fome * 5 dor 
not difpute: but, in general, i ites be. 
med, that they reft ona broader bafis 
any other political fpeculations ‘which } t 
offered to the world ; for they are fo as te 
on a few examples bd llemall from the {mall anon 
of governments of which we poflefs sihaleinect! 
knowledge; buat.on thofe laws of - er aa 
and thofe maxims of common fenfe, which are dz 
hy verified in the intercourfe of private life. _ Pi 
Of thofe who. have {peculated, on the fubj 
legiflation, by far the greater part feem to have co 
fidered it as a fcience fia generis rier eee pe 
of which can be obtained in no other ie ene yi 
an examination of the conduct of nd in 
political capacity. The CEconomifts, on 
ry, have fearched for the. caufes of eek et 
- perity, and national improvement, in thofs arrange 
ments, which our daily. obfervations fhew to h > fa- 
vourable to the profperity and rohe anmrartal 
efindividuals. The former refemble thofe philo 
phers of antiquity, who affirming, that the phenom 
ena of the heavens are regulated by atin" te 
themfelves, difcouraged every attempt to: - 
ate their phyfical caufes, which was potest Sin 
Eas collected from common experience. ‘The lat- 
ter have aimed at accomplifhing a. eens in 
politics, fimilar to what Kepler and Newton ac 
plifhed in aftronomy ; and, by’ fubjecting ep hal 
common fenfe, which guides mankind in their 
vate concerns, thofe queftions, of which none * 
{uppofed to be competent judges, but men initt 
in the myfteries of government, have given a bi 
ning to a fcience, which has already extended. , 
widely our political profpedts ; and which, in its 
progrefs, may probably afford an illuftration, not. 
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el fsking than that which phyfical aftronomy; 
exhibits, of the fimplicity of thofe Jaws. by: which. 
nivertfe i is governed. Pyne 
» When a political writer, in pr ba expofe the 
folly of thofe commercial regulations which aim,at 
the encouragement of domeftic induftry by, reftraints, 
on importation, appeals to the maxims upon which 
men act in private life; when he remark, that the 
taylor does not attempt to make his own, fhoes but 
buys:them of the fhoemaker ; that the fhoemaker 
does ‘not attempt to make his own clothes, but.em- 
ploys:a taylor ; and when he concludes, that what 
is prudence in the conduét of every private family, 
can fcarcely be folly in that of a great kingdom ;* 

he may undoubtedly be faid, in one fenfe, to indulge 
in theory ; as he calls in queftion. the utility of in- 
ftitutions which appear, from the fact to, be not in- 
compatible with a certain degree, of political prof- 
perity. But, in another fenfe, andin a much more 
philofophical one, he may be faid to oppofe to the 
falfe theories of ftatefmen, the common. fenfe of 
mankind; and thofe maxims. of expediency, of 
‘which, every man may verify the truth by his own 
| daily obfervation. 

. There is yet another miftake (of till greater con- 
Chante. perhaps, than any of thofe I] have men- 
tioned) which has mifled moft of the opponents, and 
,even fome of the friends, of the ceconomical fyf- 
tem; an idea that it was meant to exhibit a politi- 
ical order, which is really attainable in the prefent 
ftate of Europe. So different from this were the 
viewsof itsmoftenlightened advocate, thatthey have 
uniformly refted their only hopes of its gradual ef- 
tablifhment in the world, on that influence in the 
conduct of human affairs, which philofophy may be 
expected gradually to acquis in confequence of the 
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u? See Mr. SMirH’s profound nd original « Inquiry int 
oe Nature and Canfes of the Wealth of Nations.” 
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prog -denonrdac divine ition. Te 
Pi vb¥ tb° ‘aprive, when 
its full extent, would be thet 
abfurdicy j j bat it is farely : 
Hor abfurdity fo-aflirm, re cover 
OF le perfect; in “proportio 
frrallet sheet OB Indidide | 
the means 6f' cultivating | ado mngyhes 
iiorab/powers, ‘and whom “théy!admit to live® to- 
gether oii’ liberal footing? ean es tert 
expec, ' that), ‘i proportion to! the progi 
fon, governments will au aes 
neuter: ‘to this defcription. tO ods sa sore Se 4 
‘ To delineate that flate of political'f 
Ssovertimeénts: may ‘be ex 
anid fiearer, as the triumphs’ ‘of Otop. 
was, Tappréhend,’ , the leading obje@ of the ‘earlief 
and moft enlightened patrons of the*eeconomical 
Sytem.” TE is 2 fate of fociety, ‘which they by no 
means intended’ to! recommend to ‘particular com: 
Munities, ‘asthe moft eligible they could adept at 
ore ‘Bat ‘as ait i ideal order ¢ 


wien etalelienc of + poral a I 
be eftimated. LS sibel oy avis 
®° ‘Aceording to the view olichaigs praia of 
of the economical: fyftem, its. 22 
hly favourable to the tranquility of foster in. 
uch a8} by infpiring us ‘with wéonfidence in the 
ériuimph'which truth and liberty muftinfallibly gait 
i the énde-6ver -erfor and injuftice,: it ‘has a 
dency ' to difcourage every plan of innovation, whic 
is “too “Be fappo: ae by violence ‘and: blood-fhe 1. 
And, accoFdinst uch has always been the lang ig 
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who were, heft acquainted, with the views, 
21 ih + ‘TE we,attas kk opprefiors, before, 
; taught ©. ODPL +. 4days. one, of} the: 


ent, fupporters, igang the 
obi a uke the eet fe the pro- 
panel Hiltgry, atfords proofs ,of ,this 
& rie in dpite. of. the eorts “of. the 
ipa ee freedosn, has the event ofa ing bate 
reduced pations:to the flavery. of ages 
_ « And what, is, the kind of ibe ‘enjoyed . 
« thofe nations, which have recovered i ity by dorce 
« of arms, and not by the influence, of philofophy:? 
< Have not moft of them confounded the forms-of 
“re publicanifm with the enjoyment; of right, aad 
< vo defpotifin,. of numbers, with, liberty >, How, 
“ many laws, contrary to the rights 0 of nature, have 
« dithonoured: the cade; of every people which, has 
« recovered: i its reafon was full in itsinfancy tits: 
— Why, not. profit by this; fatal; experience, and 
cé ‘ wilely wait, the, progr efs of knowledge,,in order 
« to, obtain freec m. more.e rectual, more. tubftan- 
¢ ha and more. peaceful ? Why, purfue it by-blood 
Ess - and inevitable confufion, and trait t that to chance, 
“ which, time -muit certainly, and , W ithoutbloed- 
' -% thed, beftow ?_A fortunate dfiruggle may, indeed, 
as relieve 1 usof many grievances under which-weda- 
< -bour at ‘prefent, t but if, we with,to, fecureithe per- 
“ ‘fection, and the permanence of, freedom, we muft 
* patiently wait the period when men, emancipated 
© from their prejudices, and guided. by philofophy, 
“¢ thal be. rendered worthy: af, liberty, By pODEIPEC- 
“% its.claims.”.. 
dis dc Nox i is; it the employment, of miokexik con fangpi- 
| ary means alone,. in order to. accomplifh political 
_ innovations, that this enlightened.and humane phi- 
dofophy h: has a tendency to difcourage..., By extend- 
Ingour yiews.to. the whole plan of civil fociety, and 
Meer otsotioc ie nies 


PRGA °° erento big Me Cosnpack, EF lta 
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yy So: 
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fhewing us the mutual relations and dependencie® 
ot fail to check ‘that 


of its moft diftant parts, it cannot fail t ( 
‘ tions, 
yitem 3 


indifcriminate zeal -againft eftabl 
which arifes from partial views of the focial fy 
as well as to produce a certain degree of fi 
_ with refpeét to every change, the fuccefs of which 
is not infured by the prevailing ideas and manners 
of the age. Sanguine and inconfiderate projets of 
reformation are frequently the ve clear and 
argumentative and fyftematical “un erftandin S 5 
but rarely of comprehenfive minds. © derbi mcite 
them, indeed, nothing is fo effectual, ‘as'a general - 
furvey of the complicated’ ftruéture of pe ha | 
Even although fuch'a furvey fhould be fuperficial, 
provided it be conducted on an extenfive'fcale, it is” 
more ufeful, at leaft for this purpofe, than the moft 
minute arid fuccefsful inquiries, which ate 'circum-— 
{cribed within a narrow circle. If it fhould teach — 


i-*y¥¢ 


Shonild fugeett plans‘of reformation t66 violent and 
Bet Pp r | 


“inde to be ‘practicable. A mote complete ace” 
qudiritanice, however, with the fubjeét, will effedtu- 7 
lily cure thefe'firk impreffions, by pointing out to” 
hs'the mifchiefs to be apprehended from an i judi 
cious combination of theoretical perfection with ~ 
our eftablifhed laws, prejudices, and manners. As” 
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the various unnatural modes and habits of living, 
to which the bodily conftitution is gradually recon- 
iled by a courfe of luxurious indulgences, haye 
fuch a tendency to correct each other’s effects, as 
to render a partial return to a more fimple regimen, 
a dangerous, and, fometimes, a fatal experiment ; 
fo itis poffible, that many of our imperfett political 
inftitutions may be fo accommodated to each other, 
that a partial execution of the moft plaufible and 
equitable plans of reformation, might tend, in the 
firft inftance, to fruftrate thofe important purpofes 
which we are anxious to promote. Is it not poffi- 
ble, for example,that the influence which is found- 
ed on a refpect for hereditary rank, may have its 
ufe in counteracting that ariftocracy which arifes 
from inequality of wealth ; and which fo many 
Jaws and prejudices confpire to fupport ? That the 
former {pecies of influence is rapidly declining of 
itfelf,in confequence of the progrefs which com- 
merce and philofophy have already made, is fuffi- 
ciently obvious ; and, think, it may reafonably be 
‘doubted, whether a well-wifher to mankind would 
be difpofed to accelerate its deftruction, till the 
true principles of political ceconomy are complete. 
Jy underftood and acknowiedged by the world. 
Various other examples might be produced, to 
illuftrate the dangers to be apprehended from the 
partial influence of general principles in politics ; 
‘or, in other words, from an exclufive attention 
to particular circumftances in the political order, 
vithout comprehenfive views of the fubject. It 
is only upon a limited mind, therefore, that 
fuch itudies will produce a paffion for violent 
nnovations. In more comprehenfive and en- 
ghtened underftandings, their natural effect is 
caution and diffidence, with frefpect to the iffue 
of every experiment, of which we do not perceive 
iftinctly all the remote confequences. Nor is this 
caution at all inconfiftent with a firm confidence 
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in the, certainty of that umbambansrriness 
vuft infallibh 


oe ll of fuch aconyi 
as the fame arguments on which this conyiétion is 
founded, prove tous, that the, progrefs of, manki 
towards the perfection of the nls anda 
eflarily, in. every, cafe, be gr b 
be diverfified in-the courfe it takes, ac a 
fituations. and: characters of nations. (Lo, ired 
and,.as far as poflible to accelerate, this, 
ought to, be the great aim of theiolighie oor - 
man, and, indeed, of every, man who withes well 
his {pecies ;. but it is neceflary.for him always a 
member, that, confiderable alterations.in the fab. 
lifhed order, are very feldom to be ahotedimnn 
diately. and, directly y. by. political, re tion ad 
that they are, in all.cafes, moft fuccefsful 
permanent, when they are accomplithed. gradual 
by, natural caufes, freed from thofe reftraints 1 which 
had formerly, checked their operation... Inthe 
ernments, indeed, of modern. Europe,’ it is, 
more neceflary to abolifh.. old inftitutions, ¢] ant 
introduce new ones ;, and if this reformation'b 
fteadily in. view, and not puthed farther ; at any ti mé 
than circumftances render expedient, or see 
of times recommend the effential principles of amor 
perfeé order.of things, will gradually eftablifh ther 
felves, without any convuliion.. cya beige 4 “t 
According to.this-view of the fubje@; thedpect 
lation concerning the perfect order of ety 
be regarded merely as a defcription. of, 
objedts at, which the iatefman. pitas A Th 
tranquility,of his adminiftration, and theammedial 
fuccefg.of his meafures, depend on,his good 
and his spractical fkill. And his »theprptisah 
ples on enable him: to direct, his, ameafure sft 
and wilely to promote the improvement andbha 
nels of saankind ;, and, prevent him fron» Beipg evs 
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~ Befor sealing leavoof ihis fubjeét it may be 
¢ for me to attempt obviating, a little more f 
_ than I have done, an objection which has been fre- 
quently drawn, from the paft experience of; man- 
nd, againft that fappokiion of their progreflive 
Hibrotenent, on which all the foregoing reafon- 
‘proceed. How mournful are the viciffitudes 
 hiftory exhibits to us, in the courfe of hu- 
man affairs ; and how little foundation do they af- 
ford to our fanguine profpedts concerning futurity ! 
If in thofe parts of the earth which were formerly 
: inhabited by barbarians, we now fee the mott {plen- 
9 al ire of genius, and the happieft forms of 
policy, we behold others which, in ancient 
times, were the feats of fcience, of civilization, and 
Of iberty, at prefent immerfed in fuperftition, and 
hid watte by defpotifm. After a fhort period of 
| civil, of they, and of literary PP AE AT 


“has changed at once: the career of degeneracy has 
egun and has proceeded'till it could advance no 


farther ; or fome unforfeen calamity has occurred, 
which has obliterated, for a time, ali memory of for 
mer improvements, and has condemned mankind 
to ré-trace ftep by ftep, the fame path by which 
their forefathers had rifen to greatnefs. Ina word ; 
én fach a retrofpective view of human affairs, man 
appears to be the mere {port of fortune and of ac- 
cident ; or rather, he appears to be doomed, by 
| ke condition of his nature to run alternately the 
career of improvement and of degeneracy; and to 
realife the beautiful but melancholy fable of Sify- 
phus, by an eternal renovation of hope and of — 
\pointment. 

‘In oppofition to thefe difcouraging views of the 
fate and profpeéts of man; it may be remarked in 

eral, tliat in the courfe of thefe latter ages, 2 va- 
: of events have happened in the hiftory of the 
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world, which render the condition of the human 
race effentially different from what it ever. was 
among the nations of antiquity; and which, of 
confequence, render ail our reafonings concerning 
their future fortunes, in fo far as they are 2d 
merely on their paft experience unphilofophical and” 
inconclulive.. The alterations which have taken’ 
place in the art of war, in confequence of the in- 
vention of fire-arms, and of the modern feience of 
fortification, have given to civilized nations a fecu- 
rity againgt the irruptions of barbarians, which they 
never before poflefled. The more extended, and 
the more conftant intercoufe, which the improve- 
ments in commerce and in the art of navigation” 
have opened, among the diftant quarters of the 
globe, cannot fail to operate in i a a local 
and national prejudices, and in imparting to th 

whole f{pecies oe intellectual comit sig h 


kind, that the moft fruitful and the moft perman- 
ent fources of revenue, are to be derived, not from 
conquered and tributary provinces, but from the in- 

ternal profperity and wealth of their own fubjetts ; 
and the fame experience now begins to teach na 
tions, that the increafe of their own wealth, fo far 
from depending on the poverty and depreflion of 
their neighbours, is intimately conneéted with their 
induftry and opulence; and, confequently, that 
thofe commercial jealouiies, which have hithertc 
been fo fertile a fource of animofity among differ- 
ent ftates,.are founded entirely on ignorance and 
prejudice. Among all the circumftances, however 
which diftinguith the prefent {tate of mankind from 
that of ancient nations, the invention of printing is 
by far the moft important ; and, indeed, this fingle 
event, independent of every other, is fuflicient to 
change the whole courfe of human affairs. — 


rm Pte. as the invention has never been made 
tsk tes teen cmiicred ratien nthe ie 


caufes on which the progrefs of focety 

to depend. But it may be reafonably quef- 
tioned, how far this idea be juft. For, although 
it fhould be allowed, that the invention of printing 
was accidental, with refpeé to the individual who 
made it, it may with truth, be confidered as the 
ee ee ak, 
ber of great and contiguous nations are all engaged 
im the ftudy of literature, in the purfuit of fcience, 
‘and im the practice of arts: infomuch, that Ido not 
think it extravagant to affirm, that if this inven- 


tion had not been made by the particular perfon to 
whom it is afcribed, the fame art, or fome 
art, - 


: 


feted ty ie censfidered as a fhep in the natural 
fiftory of man, yo lefs than the art of writing ; 
who are fceptical about the future pro- 


the race, merely in confequence of its paft 
y, Yeafon as unphilofophically, as the member 


with former times from oral tradition only, 
ould affecé to call in queftion the of writ- 
ten records, in accellerating the knowl- 
edge and of civilization. iad 
_ What will be the particular effets of this inven- 
u which has been, hitherto, much checked in 
ats Operation , by the reffraints on the Hberty of the 
pre: "in the greater part of Europe,) it is beyond the 
Teach of human fagacity to conjecture ; but, in 
¥ 
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ec 


general, w SH VENTS to.predict 
tha: sieve count yerid vill grad 
wn ths aie aes -fcience | anct 
tribute more equally, among: all t! 
community, the advantages: nee the 
and to ‘enlarge,the bafis of equite 
by increafing. the number of | 
their value, | and are interefted conta 
fcience of legiflation, too, with ‘ 
branches of ona which are Stina 


763}. 


and. i inflitutions of. men ‘approach ene 
jaftice, they will be fecured, againft thofe rey olu. 
tions to which human affairs have always been. ith 
erto.dubject. Opinionum. enim commuenta dele dis, NG ; 
tua. judicig confrmat. 
. The - revolutions incident. to. ‘the der 
fates of antiquity furnith no folid objeé 
foregoing. obfervations : for none of. thefe 
enjoy: ed the advantages which modern t times, v 
from the diffuiion, and from the rap 
of knowledge, In thefe ftates, moft of the : revolts 
tions which happened, arofe from the Ee ae ® 
demagogues, who employed the paflions of the 
titude, in fubferviency to their own ie ings 
ambition ; and to all of them, the i ingeni 
ftriking remark of Hobbes will be found applicable 
that << ‘Democracy i is nothing but an ariftocracy ¢ 
“ orators, interrupted fometimes by the, temporary 
“monarchy of a fingle orator.” Whil - this cor 
‘tinued to be the. caie, democratical ‘conftituti on 
were, undo ately, the. mott peti of an 
to the tran¢ a 
to. preferve the order of fociety. Wass: ee fk 
balancing, againft each other, the preyudy ces, 
the feparate intereft of different orders, of ate 
That fuch balances, however, will ev a 
Jefs neceflary. for. iat the tubulenee of the 


ae 


ie Fay 
foot si . 


aon 
O 
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Jemocratical fpirit in free governments, ‘appears: 
sr obably from: this ; that among’ the' various ad 
vanitages ' to be expected from the Hberty of ‘ the 
j¢€{3; One of the greateft is, the effect which it muit" 
veceffarily: have in dishinifhing the influence of pop- 
ilar eloquence ; “both by curing men of thofe pre- 
udices upon which it operates, and by fubjecting: 
¢ to the irrefiftible control of enlightened’ opinions.” 
n the? *republican flates of antiquity, the eloquence 
‘demogogues was indeed-a dangerous ‘engine of 
ion while it afpired to govern nations by i its: unt! 
imitéed fway in’ dir eding popular councils. But, 
low, when the effufions. of the orator are; by means 
f the prefs, fubjected to the immediate tribunal of 
in inquifitive age, the eloquence of legiflative affem- 
lies is forced to borrow its tone from the fpirtt: of 
he: times; and if it retains its afcendant'in human 
is, it can only be, by lending its aid to the pre- 
railing caufe, and to: the go ner as truth 
nd of freedom. 
“Of the progrefs which may yet be made in thé 
lifleront branches of moral and political philofophy, 
ve’ may form fome idea, from what has already 
lappened i in phyfics, fince-the time that Lord Bacon 
inited in one ufeful direction, the labours of thofe 
vho cultivate that fcience. At the period when he 
rote, phyfics was.certainly in a more hopelefs ftate, 
han that of moral and political philofophy in the 
refent age. A perpetual fucceflion of chimerical - 
heories had, till then, amufed the world ; and the 
i evailing opinion was, that the cafe-would continue 
° be the fame forever. Why then fhould we de- 
pair of the competency of the human faculties to 
ftablith folid and Sdn ae fyftems, ibe! — 


Phyfics, it is uty is free from many iifliculties 
hich ob{truét our progrefs in moral ‘and political 
Aquiries ; but, perhaps, this advantage may be. 
hore than counterbalanced by the tendancy they 


more imediately to our “ bufinefs and our 


’ combines thefe {cattered materials, and exhibits, 
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have to engage a more univerfal, and a more earneft 
attention, in confequence of their coming: homé 
When thefe fciences too begin to be profecuted or 
a regular and fyftematical A their improvemen 
will go on with an accellerated velocity ; not onl; 
as the number of fpeculative minds will be ever 
day increafed by the diffufion of knowledge, bu 
as an acquaintance with the juft rules of inquiry 
will more and more placeimportant difcoveries with 
in the reach of ordinary underftandings. “ Sucl 
“ rules,”’ fays Lord Bacon, “ do, in fome fort, equ 
“men’s wits, and leave no great advantage or pre 
“«¢ eminence to the perfect and excellent motions o 
“the fpirit. To drawa ftraight line, or to defcrib 
“a circle, by aim of hand only, there muft be — 
“ great difference between an unfteady and unprax 
“ tifed hand, and a fteady and praétifed ; but, tod 
<< it by rule or compafles, it is muchalike.” 
Nor muft we omit to mention the value whic 
the art of printing communicates to the moft limit 
ed exertions of literary induftry, by Se fonne § het 
up as materials for the future examinations of mor 
enlightened inquiries. In this refpe&t the pr 
beftows upon the fciences, an advantage fomewh 
analogous to that which the mechanical arts deri 
from the divifion of labour. As in thefe arts, t 
exertions of an uninformed multitude,are united 
the comprehenfive {kill of the artift, in the accoi 
plifhment of effeéts aftonifhing by their magnituc 
and by the complicated ingenuity they difplay 5 : 
in the fciences, the obfervations and conjectures 
obfcure individuals, on thofe fubjeéts which a 
fevel to their capacities, and which fall under th 
own immediate notice, accumulate for a cow 
of years ; till at laft fome philofopher arifes, w 


his fyftem, not mercly the force of a fingle mix 
but the intellectual power of the age in whic 
lives. 
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It.is upon thefe laft confiderations, much more 
2 on the efforts of original genius, that I would 
reft my hopes of the progrefs of the race. What 
snius alone could accomplith in {cience, the world 
has already feen: and I am ready to fubfcribe to 
the opinion of thofe who think, that the fplendor 
of its paft exertions is not likely to be obfcured by 
the fame of future philofophers. But the experi- 
‘ment yet remains to be tried, what lights may be 
‘thrown on the moft important of all fubjedts, 
by the free difcuffions of inguifitive nations, un- 
fettered by prejudice, and ftimulated in their in- 
quiries, by every motive that can awaken whatev- 
er is either generous or felfifh in human nature. 
How trifling are the effects whichthe bodily ftrength 
of an individual is able to produce, (however great 
may be his natural endowments) when compared 
with thofe which have been accomplifhed by the con- 
fpiring force of an ordinary multitude? It was 
not the fingle arm of a Thefeus, or a Hercules, but 
the hands of fuch men as ourfelves, that, in ancient 
Egypt, raifed thofe monuments of architeéture, 
which remain from age to age to atteft the won- 
ders of combined and of perfevering induftry ; and, 
while they humble the importance of the individ- 
ual, to exalt the dignity, and to animate the la- 
-bours, of the fpecies. ; 

Thefe views with refpeét to the probable improve- 
ment of the world, are fo conducive to the comfort 
of thofe who entertain them, that even, although 
they were founded in delufion, a wife man would be 
difpofed to cherifhthem. What fhould have indu- 
ced fome refpeftable writer to controvert them, 
with fo great an afperity of expreflion, it is not eafy - 
to conjecture; for, whatever may be thought of 
their truth, their practical tendency is furely favor- 
able to human _ happinefs ; nor can that temper of 
mind, which difpofes a man to give them a wel- 
come reception, be candidly fufpetted of defigns 
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hoftile to the isiterefts of humanity.” nating is - 
certain,.that the: ‘greateft of all obitacles to the im- 
provement of the world, is that prevailing belief of | 
its improbability, which damps the exertions of 6 _ 
many individuals; and that, in proportion ‘as the f 
contrary opinion becomes: "general, it realifes the» 
event which it leads us to anticipate. Surely ifa ‘apy | 
thing:can havea tendency to cail forth in the’ ub- 
lic fervice the exertions of individuals, it muft be — 
an idea of the magnitude of that work in which © 
they are confpiring, and a belief of the permanance 
of thofe benefits which they confer on mankind, 
every attempt to inforin and enlighten them. ins & 
in'ancient Rome, therefore, it was resarded as the - 
mark of a.good citizen, never to defpair of the for- 
tunes of the republic ;—fo the good citizen of the 
world, whatever may be the political afpeét of his 
own times, will never defjpair of the fortunes of thé — 
human race; but will a -uwpon the ‘convi@ion; that | i 
prejudice, flivery; and corruption, muft gradually 
give way to truth, liberty, and virtue; “and that c 
in the moral world, as well as in the ‘material, the | 
gl 


farther our obfervations extend, and thelong they 
are continued, the more we ghall perceive Portes 
and of benevolent defign in the univerfe. 9)" 
«Nor is this: change in the’ condition of oman, an) 
confequence of the progrefs of reafon, by any means 
contrary to the general analogy of his natur: i 
tory. In the’ infancy of the individual, his aie 
rerwardk, w wei ie aré no ‘Tong 
the favage flate of our : ne iting 
which feem to'forin a part of the human'‘con 
tion ;and of which no traces reniai in” thofe perk 
‘ods of fociety, in which their ufe is fupér rb ya 
more enlarged exterience. Why ‘then: stele we 
deny the! probability of fomething fimilar to thi sin 
thehiftory of man, confidered in his poRaeH Rap as 
city? } have “already had occafion to obferve that ; 
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( ments which the world has hitherto fee: 
e feldom or never. taken their rife from deep» 
id fchemes of human policy. In every fiate of fo-: 
ciety which has.yet.exifted, the multitude has, in 
general, -aéted from the immediate .impulfe, of paf- 
lion, or from the preflure of their wants and. necef- 
fities ; and, therefore, what we commonly-call the- 
itical order, is, at leaft ina great meafure, the re- 
fult of the pafiions and wants of man,.combined 
with the circumftances of his fituation ; or, in other 
words, it is chiefly the refult of the wifdom of na- 


ture. So beautifully, indeed, do thefe, paflions and 


circumftances actin fubferviency to her defigns, and- 
{o invariably have they been found, in the hiftory 
of pait ages, to conduct men in time to certain ben-. 
eficial arrangements, that we can hardly bring our- 
felves to believe, that the end was not forefeen by 
thofe who were engaged in the purfuit. Even in 


thofe: rude periods of fociety, when, like the lower 


i i i i ee ee eee 


me ee ee 


animals, he follows blindly his inftintive principles 
of action, he is led by an invifible hand,yand con- 
tributes his fhare to the execution of a plan, of the 
nature and advantages of which he has no,concep- 
tion. . The operations of the bee, when it begins for 
the firft time, to form its cell, conveys to us a-firik- 
ing image of the efforts of unenlightened. man, in- 


-conduGing the operations of an infant government. 


A great variety of prejudices might “be mention- 
ed, which are found to prevail univerfally among 
our fpecies in certain periods of fociety,.and which 
feem to be eflentially neceflary for maintaining its 
ponders in, ages W yhen men are unable to. comprehend 
_ the purpoies for which governments are inftituted. 
As fociety. advances, thefe prejudices gradually lofe 
nee influence on4the higher clafles,; and. would 
probably. fcon. difappear altogether, i if) it-were not 
nd..expedient to prolong their exiftence, as a 

“ce of authority over the multitude. ; Ja: an, age 
however, of. univerfal.andof unreftrainedyidifeuf- 


elas 
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fion, it is impoffible that they can long maintai:t 
their empire; nor ought we to regret their decline — 
if the important ends to which they have been — 
fubfervient, in the paft experience of mankind, are © 
found to be accomplifhed by the growing light of — 
philofophy. On this fuppofition a hiftory of hu- — 
man prejudices, in fo far as they have fupplied the © 
place of more enlarged political views, may, at — 
fome future period, furnifh to the philofopher, a — 
fubje& of {peculation, no lefs pleafing and inftruc- ~ 
tive, than that beneficent wifdom of nature, which — 
guides the operations of the lower animals; and © 
which even in our own fpecies, takes upon itfelf the — 
care of the individual in the infancy of human rea- — 
fon. 

I have only to obferve farther, that, in propor- — 
tion as thefe profpetts, with refpect to the progrefs — 
of reafon, the diffufion of knowledge, and the con- 
fequent improvement of mankind, thall be realized ; 
the political hiftory of the world will be regulated — 
by fteady and uniform caufes, and the philofopher — 
will be enabled to form probable conjectures, with 
refpect to the future courfe of human affairs. ~ 

It is juftly remarked by Mr. Hume, that “ what 
‘¢ depends on a few perfons is, in a great meafure, — 
“¢ to be aicribed to chance, or fecret and unknown — 
“* caufes: what arifes from a great number, may of- 
“ ten be accounted for by determinate and known — 
““ caufes.” “ To judge by this rule,” (he contin-— 
ues) “the domeftic and the gradual revolutions 
‘¢ of a ftate muft be a more proper object of reafon- 
 “ ing and obfervation, than the foreign and the vio- 
“* lent which are commonly produced by fingle per- 
‘¢ fons, and are more influenced by whim, folly, or 
“‘caprice, than by general paffions and interefts. 
“‘ The depreffions of the Lords and rife of the Com- 
‘“* mons, in England after the ftatutes of alienation, 
“and the increafe of trade and induftry, are more 
“* eafily accounted for by general principles, than — 
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“ the depreffion of the Spanifh, and rife of the 
“¢ French monarchy, after the death of Charles the 
“Fifth. Had Harry the Fourth, Cardinal Rich- 
“lieu, and Louis the Fourteenth, been Spaniards ; 
“and Phillip the Second, Third, and Fourth, and 
“ Charles the Second, been Frenchmen ; the hifto- 
“ ry of thefe nations had been entirely reverfed.” 

. From thefe principles, it would feem to be a ne- 
ceflary confequence, that, in proportion as the cir- 
cumftances, fhall operate which I have been endea- 

-youring to illuftrate, the whole fyftem of human af- 
fairs tucluding both the. domedftic order of fociety 
in particular ftates, and the relations which exiit 
among different communities, in confequence of war 
and negociation, will be fubjected to the influence of 
caufes which are “* known and determinate.’’ Thofe 
domeftic affairs, which according to Mr. Hume, are ~ 
already proper fubjeéts of reafoning and obferva- 
tion, in confequence of their dependence on general 
interefts and paflions, will become fo, more and more 

daily, as prejudices fhall decline and knowledge hall 
be diffuled among the lower orders : while the re- 
lations among different ftates, which have depend- 
ed hitherto, in 2 great meafure, on the “ whim, 

* folly and caprice,”’ of fingle perfons, will be grad- 

ually more and more regulated by the general in- 
terefts of the individuals who compofe them, and 

_.by the popular opinions of more enlightened times. 

Already, during the very fhort interval which has 

elapfed fince the publication of Mr. Hume’s writ- 
tings, an aftonifhing change has taken place in Eu- 
rope. The myfteries of courts have been laid open ; 

_ the influence of fecret negociation on the relative fit- 

‘uation of ftates has declined ; and the ftudies of thofe 

Men whofe public {pirit or ambition devotes them to 

‘the fervice of their country, have been diverted 
rom the intrigues of cabinets, and the details of the 

pyrmatic code, to the liberal and manly purfuits 

Of political philofophy, . 
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al obj e often recals former occurrences, 
former feelings, are faéts which 
Tie. even to thofewho are the le 
‘peau Acsgenret ang “the principles ¢ their. My 
Jn. pafling along a, “toad which ‘we have for merly 
trav riled 4 in the company of a friend, the parti cular 
of the converfation in which we were then engaged, 
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are frequently fuggefted to.us by the obje&s we 
meet with. In fuchadfcene, we recollect_that a par- 
ticular fubject wasftarted; and, in pafling the dif- 
ferent houfes, and plantations, and rivers, the ar- 
_ guments we were difcufling when we laft-faw them 
recur {pontaneoufly to the memory: The connex- 
ion which is formed in the mind between’the words 
‘of a language and the ideas they denote ; the con- 
‘nexion which is formed between the different words 
‘of a difcourfe we have committed to memory ; the 
_ connection between the different notes of a piece of 
mufic in the mind of the mufician; are all obvious 
‘inftances of the fame general law of our nature. _ 
The influence of perceptible objects in reviving 
former thoughts and former feelings, is more partic- 
| ularly remarkable. After time has, in fome degree 
reconciled us to the death of a friend, how wonder- 
fully are we affected the firft time we enter the houfe 
where he lived! Every thing we fee; the apart- 
ment where he ftudied; the’ chair upon which he 
fat, recal to us the happinefs we have enjoyed to- 
|e and we fhould feel it a fort of violation of 
that ‘refpe& we owe to -his memory, to engage in 
any light or indifferent difcourfe when fuch objects 
_arebetoreus. Inthe cafe, too, of thofe remarkable 
dcenes which intereft the curiofity, from the memo- 
‘rable perfons or tranfactions which we have been ac- 
| cuftomed to conneé& with them in the courfe of our 
itudies, the fancy is more awakened by the aCtual per- 
ception of the {cene itfelf, than by the mere concep- 
‘tion or imagination of it. “Hence the pleafure we 
enjoy in vifiting claffical ground; in beholding the 
retreats which infpired the genius of our favourite 
authors, or the fields which have been dignified by 
exertions of heroic virtue. How feeble are the e- 
motions produced: by. the livelieft. conceptions of 
en Italy, to what the poet felt, when, amidit 
th€ ruinsof Rome. | / s43 pal) ae 
~~ 3 
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“ He drew th’ infpiring breath of ancient “ee bide 
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. The idalk Ween effect. of. a particular. tune. ai 
Swifs regiments when at a diftance from ces 
-nifhes a very ftriking illuftration .of the peculi 
power of a perception, or ‘of an impreffion on 
ienfes, to awaken aflociated sausheediodon: 
and numberlefs facts of a fimilar nature mutt have 
“occurred to every perfon of. moderate fenfibility, in 
the courfe of his own experiences: eit Sat hah: 

“ Whilft we were at. dinner’? (fays Capt: uli 
King,) “in this miferable hut, on the banks, of the 
“ river Awatika ; the guetts of a people with whof 
** exiftence we kad before been icarce- acquainted 
“and at the extremity of the habitable ¢! va pel 
“ folitary, half-worn pewter {poon, whofe thape was 
“ familiar to us, attracted. our attention ;) ei n 
“¢ examination, we found it ftamped on, the- back 
“ with the word London. 1 cannot pafs over this 
“ circumftance in filence, out of gratitude for the 
“* many pleafant thoughts, the anxious hopes, an 
“< tender remembrances, it excited in. us. Tho ofe 
“ who have experienced the efleétsthatlongabfence, 
“ and extreme diftance from their native country, 
“* produce on the mind, will. readily conceive 

“* pleafure fuch atrifling incident can give.” 

The difference between the effec of a perceptic 1 
and an idea, in awakening aflociated thoughts anc 
feelings, is finely defcribed in the atthe 0 
the fitth book De finibus. Ry. 

“ We agreed,”({ays Cicero,) « that, we » thou ld 
“ take our afternoon’s walk in the academy, as | 
“< that time of the day it was, a place where there : 
“¢ was no refort of company. Accordingly, at the 

* Quacunque ingredimur,” (days Cicero, fpeaking 4 i 


‘ 
Athens,) “ in aliquam hiftoriama veftigium ponimus.”* 
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“as we wifhed, we found a perfeé folitude.” I 
® know not,” (faid Pifo,) whether it be a natural 
_ ® feeling, or an illufion of the imagination founded 
“ on habit, that we are more powerfully affected by 
“the fight of thofe places which have been much 
“ frequented by illuftrious men, than when we ei- 
_ ther liften to the recital, or read the detail, of their 
© great a@ions. “At this moment, I feel ftrongly 
“that emotion which I fpeak of. I fee before me, 
_™ the perfe@ form of Plato, who was wont to dif- 
pute in this very place: thefe gardens not only 
-“yecal to my memory, but prefent his very perfon 
to my fenfes. I fancy to myfelf, that here ftood 
“ Speufippus; there Kenocrates, and here, on this 
“bench, tat his difciple Polemo. To me, our an- 
“cient fenate-houfe feems peopled with the like 
¢' vifionary forms ; for, often, when T enter it, the 
« fhades of Scipio, of Cato, and of Lalius, and, in 
ee: of my venerable grandfather, rife to 
“ my imagination. In fhort, iuch is the efieé& of 
* local fituation, in recalling aflociated ideas to the 
*© mind, that it is not without reafon, fome philo- 
“ fophers have founded on this principle a fpecies 
“ of artificial memory.” 
The effect of perceptible objects, in awakening 
affociated thoughts and affociated feelings, feems to 
arife, in a great meafure, from the permanence of 
the impreffions which fuch objeéts produce. Before 
‘one idea can fuggeft another idea, it muft itfelf dif 
appear ; and a train, perhaps, fucceeds, to which 
the firft bears a very flight relation. But, in the 
cafe of perception, the object remains before us ; 
and introduces to the mind, one after another, all 
the various ideas and emotions with which it has 
“any connexion. 


: 
: 
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 Lalready obferved, that, th 
exift among. our thoughts, have been 
ly known to the vulgar, as. 

It is, indeed, only of late, that 
fed of an appropriated phrafe to expre 
that the general fact is not a recent difc 
be inferred from many of. the common 
prudence and of propriety, which have p 
luggeited by an attention co thiopaaes oO 
tution. When we lay it down fore 
general rule, to avoid in converfation all 
tions, and all ‘topics of difcourfe, which 
relation, however remote, to ideas of an np! 
nature, we plainly proceed on the fuppofiti 
there are certain connexions among our ate oh 
which have an influence over the order of their 
fucceflion. It is unneceflary to remark, h 
much of the comfort and» good-humour of f oc 
life depends on'an attention to this co: or 
Such, attentions are more particularly: 
our intercourfe with men of the y 
commerce of fociety has a wonderf 
creafing the quicknefs and the: Ww 
we affociate all ideas which aa pied ref 
life and mariners ;* and, of confequence, 
render the fenfibility alive to many cir 
which, from the remotenefs of their telatic n, tc 
fituation and hiftory of the parties: Mpa id. other. 
wife have produced no impeetige ip fi ead of a 


* The fuperiority which the man of ihe earl 
over the reclufe ftudent, in his knowledge ‘of 
partly-the refult of this quickneis and facility of af 
Thole trifling circumftances in cony verfation ois 
which, to the latter, convey only their moft'¢ sl ph 
vowed meming; lay open te the ‘former, ma : 
af thought which are connected with. the my and freq e 
give him a idiftin& view ofa character, on shat 
where it is fappofed.to be moft concealed | from his 
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| When an idea, however, is thus fuggefted by af- 
ociation, it produces a flighter impreflion, or, at 
eatt, : produces its impreffion more gradually, than 

"it were prefented more dire&ly and immediately 
tothe mind. And hence, when we are under a 
— neceffity of communicating any difagreeable infor- 
- mation to another, delicacy leads usinftead of men- 
: tioning the thing itfelf, to mention fomething elfe 
| a which our meaning may be underitood. In 


ciation 


lis manner, we prepare our hearers for the unwel- 
_ tome intelligence. 326 | 

--The diftinétion between grofs and delicate flatte- 
ry, is founded upon the fame principle. As noth- 
ing is more offenfive than flattery which is dire& 
and pointed, praife is confidered as happy and ele- 
gant, in ‘proportion to the flightnefs of the affocia- 
tions by which itisconveyed.. 

- "fo this tendency which one thought has to in- 
troduce another, philofophers have given the name 
of the Affciation of ideas ;-and, as 1 would not with, 
excepting in a cafe of neceflity, to depart. from 
éommon language, or to expofe myfelf to the 
charge of delivering old doérines in a new form, 
Ifhall continue to make ufe of the fame expref- 
fion. iam fenfible, indeed, that the exprellion is 
by no means unexceptionable ; and that, if it«be 
afed (as it frequently has been) to comprehend 
thofe Jaws by which the fucceflion of all our 
thoughts and of all our mental operations is regu- 
fated, the word idea muft be underftood in a fenfe 

huch more ‘extenfive than it is commonly em- 
ployed in. “Tt is’ very juftly remarked, by Dr. 
Reid, that** inemory, judgment, reafoning, paf- 
* fions, affections, and purpofes; in.a word, ‘eve- 
7 operation “of the mind, excepting thofe of 
mie, is excited Occafionally in the train of our 
“thoughts > fo that, if we make the train of out 

joughts to be only a train of ideas, the word 
dea mutt be tinderitood to denote all thefe .opera 
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* ations.” In continuing, thers 
upon this fabject, that fi: : 
confecrated by the praétice of our. 
cal writers in England, I would not be x 
to difpute the advantages which migh 
from the introduction of a new phrafe, 
cife and more applicable to the fact, _ 
The ingenious author whom I Taft quote 
to think that the a/fociation of ideas has no cla 
be confidered as an original principle, or as 
timate fact in our nature. “I believe,” (fay 
that the original principles of the mind, o! 
“we can give no account, fi fuch i 
“-conftitution, are more in number 
“monly thought. But we ought not. t 
“them without neceflity. That trains 
« which by frequent reprefentatic bare : x 
“ familiar, fhould {pontancouily offer : themfel ves to 
“our fancy, feems to require no other origina 
“‘'quality but the power of habit.’”” nah 
With this obfervation I cannot agree 3 becar 
I think it more philofophical to refolve the Pen vel 
of habit into the affociation of ‘ideas, 1 than to ref 
the affociation of ideas into habit. Oe et 4. 
The word abit, in the fenfe in ie tipteress m 
monly employed, ‘expreffes that facility which th 
mind acquires in all its exertions, both anim 
intellectual, in confequence of practice. — We 
it to the dexterity of the workman; to: the € 
porary fluency of the orator; tothe rap 
arithmetical accountant. “That this faci 
effect of practice, we know from experience to 
fact: but it does feem to be an ultimate faét, ne 
capable of analyfis.. ee aR Sy hae 7 
oIn the Effay on Atténtion, I Liewed that th 
fects of practice are produced partly. on the Di 
and partly on the mind. The mu: which 
employ in mechanical operations, beco! n 
and become more obedient to.the will. . 
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of which it is probable that philofophy will never be 
able to give any explanation. 
But even in mechanical operations, the effets of 

wactice are produced’partly on the mind; and, in’ 
{oar as this)is the cafe, they are refolvable into what 
philofophers ‘call, ' the’ afociation of ideas ; or into 
that general fact, which Dr. Reid himfelf has ftated, 
“that trains of thinkin, which, by frequent repe- 
“tition, have become familiar, fpontaneoufly offer 
“themfélves to'the mind.” In the cafe of habits 
which are purely intelleétual, the effects of practice 
vefolve' themfelves completely into this principle : 
and it ‘appears to me more precife and more fatis- 
factory,to ftate the principle itfelf as a law of our 
conftitution than to flur it over under the concifeap- 
Sore. habit, which we apply in common to 

inid-andto body. = 9 } 10 

The tendency in the human’ mind to affociate. 
or connects thoughts together, is fometimes called 
(but very improperly) the imagination. Between 
thefe two parts of our conftitution, there is indeed 
avery iftimate relation ; and it'is probably owing 
to this relation, that they have been fo generally 
confounded under the fame name. When the mind 
isGecupied about abfent objects of fenfe, (which, I 
beli¢ve, it is habitually in the great majority of man 
kind) its train of thought is merely a feries of cons 
ceptions; or} in common’ language, of imagina- 
tions.*' Inthe cafe, too, of poetical imagination, it 
is'the affociation of ideas that fupplies the’materials _ . 
outof which its combinations are formed; and when 
fiiclvan imaginary combination is become familiar to 
of mind, it is the affociation of ideas that connects 
its different parts together, and unites them into one 
whole. . The affociation of ideas, therefore, although 
ROERio Os gate ; 


ie 


ccordingly, Hobbes calls:the train of thought in the 
« Confequentia five fenies imaginationum.” «Per 
‘deriem imaginationum intelligofucceifionem unius cogita= 
** tionis ad aliam.”—LEVIATHAN, cap. ilis 
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perfectly diftiné:ftom'the po 
immediately and fen 
ertionges oft eno) ste _ ; 
i 2 Thelaft obfervation feemsy 


of Englith edict to.ufe. the, wonds Iyr rir ne 
Fancy’ as fynonymous.: ‘Gjlsteifviouscthas ave crea 
tive: imagination,’ when.a ipoflefies it fo.k 
itually that, it» may be rege 
the characteriftics of his' geniusyimphi 
furhmoning up, at pleafuresa 
andyof, se telwed to eee abaen onl, 
manner 5, which, power..can the rll 7 
certain habits of . aflociation,, oe eran rs 
has acquired, ; It is to-this 7 of aba whi 
is, evidently a particular, turn of 
one of the commion principles Dur sae 
our-bétt waiters (fo far asi] 2 
in general; when they: make ufe of 
Ifay,;in general; for in dif ssi ireee 
- inowhich the, belt. writers, ie 
feady; inthe employment, of, swords, it ig,o1 only it 
their, prevailing practice, that,we cam ap . 
authority. ro What the particular. gener pony D 
which thofeideas.are connected th; pi se feos 
to. poetical imagination, fhall not r 
ent, jo ,think.they, are-chiedly. Chote of en g 
and.analogy. ..But whatever, they may,be, the 
ex Of Sganmoning them-up at ‘pleaii en it k 
groundawork. of postital, genius, i5,0F 
portance, ur, the san sniin 
appropriated name ; -and ee 
fencyoxould appear to,be the the mol cnet th 
danpuage alfords.e6 yin ore 
Jobe Reid has, fomewhere. 0 
ce part of our conftitution on which. the aflociz Aith 
“i pkideas, depends, was: called by the older Eng at 
46Avriters,u the: fanta/y: or’ fancy P?ovani ae” 0% — , 
word ewe: epeyriremiarisy which’ h coincides; is 
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jnftances} with that! Which’ tans mista ap Re OF ts 
It differs ftom it Only ti this, that thefe Writers ap?” 
plied it! to the affociition of ide Coane sral, on 
ag Preftrict its application to. t con ation sd 
tion; which is fabférvient to p 
cae Se nice syn 
on to the word'Fancy, the off cé of this we 
colle& materials for the Imagination ; ‘and 'thete2’ 
fore the latter SaaS nora wile 


vergr 


fictitious characters he delineates. To ashen we 
bY apply the epithets of rich or luxuriant ; to pis 
ation tion, thofe of beautiful or fublime. | 


aot i a | 


p komeartete 

al: cist A "SECTION Th. 

+ | 

tad of the Principles of Afociation ¢ among our Ideas. 

a qoright 

Ba THE facts which Iftatedi in the former Sec- 
; ‘tion, to iluftrate the tendency of a perception, or of 
)an idea to fuggelt ideas related to it, are fo obvious 
| as to be matter of common remark. . “But the.rela- 
ions which conneé all our thoughts together, and 
| the laws which regulate their fucceffion were but 
‘Title attendedto before the publication of Mr. Hume’s 
writings. 
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Refemblance, Contiguity. in a 
fe and Effect. . The Pe oon wt 
hy of his genius; but it has Geceieen ‘al 
writers fince his time,* that his enumeration is not 
only incomplete, but that itis even indiftingt, fo ; 
as it goes, , ging er 
It is not neceflary for my prefent urpofe, that I 
fhould enter into a critical pu of this par 
of Mr. Humes fyftem ; or that I 
{pecify thofe rinciples of siocatemiebiceheh 
i ca need, does not. arsed me, — 
roblem admits of.a fatisfactory folution ; 
= poflible relation among the: ay 
ledge, which may not ferve to conneét, them toge 
ther in the. mind; and, therefore, alt one 
enumeration may be more comprehenfive th than an 


other, a perfectly complete enumeration istiamrce 7 
to be expected. Ay Saiz eo 40 


* See, in particular, Lord Kaimes) E n gigi n 
and Dr. Gerard’s Effay on Genius... Fema D pbell’s 
Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. p. 197, 7 7 

Tt is obferved by Dr. Beattie, that fomething like an at- 
tempt to enumerate the laws 6f affotiation is to be found i in 
Ariftotle ; who in {peaking of Recolleétion in vfinuates, with 

his ufval brevity, that * the relations, by which we are le¢ 
<‘ from one thought to another, in tracing out or hunting af 
«ter ;” (as he calls at),«¢ any partieular thought which does 
«not immediately occur, are chiefly tibet Tass, wae 
s¢ Contrariety, and Contiguity.” ) , 
“See D: iffertations, Moral and Critical, p. ee “Ao p- 145, 
’ "Phe paflage ta which Dr. Beattie refers) isas follows : i ki 
“Oray ey @reuimrmoxusSa, mivapeeSa Tu wportpow- tive xivnzeav, ia 
ay nnn DupAe®, ped ay exer creer Aso xas ro eDeeng Supevoues heoarets 
ALTO TB pry n GAAL THOS, Rat wD OAL, n ar! m ve ere Ave 
FUTO Yuretas 4 eevee AICS ¢ a ih 


‘Aniston. dé Membr. of Reminif. vol. i, 68h Mis Du Wal 


— 


two words which expres them beginning with the 
fame letter. — . hails ‘yi t ; Tia : ines < 


vodore rr 


| But thoufinds die, without or'this or thaty 
«“ Die; and endow a College ora Cat.” > Psu 
bg eiche 9 Pope's Ep. to Lord Batuunst. ~ 

selabivibats: dns 9 treed et tee eb ar t't 

_ Ward tried, on Puppies, and the Poor his drop.” 

" re artey cic Jo, _ Ad. Imnitat,, of Horace. 


i id 


Bet ich forms 2 part of avery fublime. defcrip- 
ion of the Divine power: : 
“te Bs full, as perfef%jin a Hair as Heart” 
ee = Essay on Man, Ep. i.” 
Peeeneiteatdines' | F Ho hobapet oF foe 


© Thave already faid, that the view ae ee 
which I propofe to take, does’ not require a com. 
plete enumeration of our principles of affociation. 
ere is, however, an important diftin€tion among 
them, to which I fhall have occafion frequently to 
fefer ; and which, fo far as I know, has not hither- 
to attracted the notice of philofophers. The rela- 
tions upon which fome of them are founded, are 
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e@ly: obvious to the | mind ; vthofe! w 
pe foundation‘of others, aré 

fequeénce of “particilar’e 
former kind, are the relations 
Analogy, of Vicinity in ti ic ar 
which “arif from*“accidental ' €omnie he’ 
found of different wordsi -Thefe} iti genes con. 
nec our thoughts together, when"tliey-are ered: 
to take*their' natural courfe, and when'™ 

fcious of littleor nd a@tive exertion: 

kind, is the relation of premifes and 

andthofe others, which regulate the train of thought 
im the minddéf the philofopher, ; 

in a particular ihvéltigationse )wwobwe hte « 

The’ faeilifyewith ‘whiclt ideas are sffociated in 
the mind, is very different in ici, 
a circumfaniceohich, | bg 4 : 
lay$the foundation of remarkable varieties 2 
men, both in refj aie dof charact 


an’ semen ik“ that, in ‘the’ othe: 

{pre bably in setneanehee ‘of early & >ducatio 
sbeinigréeafilyaffoctited tobeth ef, than j 

‘of mén.’ “Hence the livelinels 6f’ their™ 


the fupetiority’ they poflefs inv pila ay 
‘and i ie NOT ae of” poetty, i which oes 


‘Pal récommhendations are, ‘éafe’ oft t rho’ upht ‘Ai 
preflion. Hence, too, the Fahey with which th 
contract or, lofe habits, anc amodate 

_ minds téHeW fituations ; and! may 
Poftian, they. Shaye to that {pe 


which is founded on’ accidental combinations of 


mitances...... The influence; -w 
ehalivaston has on. the pon 


terwar ds onidsraeh i nORETIMUS atoly 
Biroete cron. d.tistit cgi 16 erento ai 910 
2 abe A ofs200 oved [Leh b dotflw oF pameds 
13a? at. worn I acs t¢) OF ea Bie es 
3% AT arodgotolidg to s2iton edt baistits OF 
r 


‘Oh S18 mrad? to ort ‘victor froqu aoid 
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s98seand dim: 5 od esilis: ttodt io doidw tobitaos 
=... at vd "SECTION i: to «soashmvenis 
rodrn9e ist 9 PLE iimmgotis S$: fis baum tar 
| Bower. swith ithe» Mid hasovct thé Frain of 
Bue PakedT cx {> ied boughts.2clts esonsfion:: a 
oe on dilaqeensool toetulincniaiiGiees 03 i 
et ociation ya 
pees of thaughts,-if: ‘Umay-uferthe expref- 
Rennes mesg ttc theimind while” we 
~i Sometimes thescurrentds“imterrupted, 
diverted imto-w atéwcehannel, ia 
Senispence of sheds fuggefted by other men, or 
f perception-with which2we' are far: 
dijsSe scompletely,: however; ‘isothe — 
in this particular fubjected to: phyfical laws, 9 tm 
eer -obferved,* we cannot, bysimeffort of 
“pur will, calbaip any one ueatach yam that the 
-tyaip of ideas depends.on which operate ina 


ou 000% te een ana 


anon pool edi bas pAicie: ai 
epi Ragtiidst. thats before. eicatteripO eB xqcolctt 
‘the, partic cular. circumttances Of -amy cevent, that 
Pree. in general muft have beensamobjeét’ of our 


attenti¢ 7 Wesrcmember the outlineaof the Bry, 
veo 3 at firftogive.a comp ponensodt: it 
ii,we with to recal. thefe circu ere ‘are 


only. .two..ways.da which tye: Sareea Te 
ten AED ferent: fupnobtigas, -and ten 


od . oiliso 
ince Qale nd tase abigeamhind aw D> ae upahe 
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confider which of thefe tallies beft with the other 
cireumftances of the event ;/or, by revolving i 

our mind the circumftances we remember, we muft 
endeavour to excite the recolleétion ofthe other) 
circumftances affociated with them. The firft of 
thefe pease is, properly we an inference of 
teafon,. and: plainly -furitithes no exception to the. 
doétrine already: delivered; We have an“iniftance 
of the other mode. of recolle&tion,) when we are-at 
% tofs, for the: begining: of a:fentence: in- 


tence, in:order to call’ up the other words’ ; 
ufed to. betonnefted with them. in. the memory. 
In this: inftance, it isevident, that: a see | 
we defire toremember, are notrecalled to the mind | 
in immediate confequence of ‘anmexertion of ‘voli: 


tion, but are fuggefted by fone other circutnftatt | 
ces with which: ‘they independently 


Frrinhy ahem ee 
pendence ofthe train of our thoug e laws of 
aflociation, it:muftnot be i Aelvat the wil 
pofleffes, no influence over it: © saesenine : 
‘deed, isinat'exercifed directly and immediately, a8 
we ane-apt ito fuppofe, on a fuperficial view of the: 
fubject < but it is, neverthelefs, very: eae’ in 
its effects; and the different ‘degrees in which 
itis. pofleffed: by different individuals, conftitute 
fome. of. the mot friking: inoqealiicer ini men; 
incpointof intelleGoual capacityia !.itas 40 
_ SOE the powers:which the mind) ‘pollefies éver the 
triaitpof its thoughts, the moft.obvious is its'powe: 
of:fingling outiaiyone of them at’pleafure ¥ of dee 
taihingvit;0andiof making it a. particular | obj e&t OF 
attention. ~By-doing fo, we not only" ftop the fuc» 
ceffion that would otherwife take place 5 but, in 
confequence of:our bringing to view ‘the lefs obvi+ 
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otis relations among our ideas, we frequently divert 
the current of our thoughts into a new channel. 
If; for example, when I am indolent and inattive, 
thename of Sir Haac Newton accidentally occur to 
meé, it will perhaps fuggeft one after another, the 
names of fome other ahinent vet heaiaibieianeame 
mers, or fome of his illuftrious cotempora- 
and friends - and a number of them may pafs 
imreview before me, without engaging my curi- 
@fity in any confiderable degree. In a different 
ftate of mind, the name of Newton will lead my 
thoughts to the principal incidents of his life, and 
the more ftriking features of his character = or, if 
“my mind be ardent and vigorous, will lead my at- 
a tothe fublime difcoveries he made ; and 
engage me in fome philofophical invefti- 
To every object, there are others which 
Grolivaci al ftriking relations ; and others, al- 
' fo, whofe relation to it does not readily occur to us 
anlefs we dwell upon it for fome time, and place it 
before us in different points of view. 
f) But the principal power we poffefs over the train 
lof our ideas, is founded on the influence which our 
habits of thinking have on the laws of Aflociation ; 
mm influence which is fo great, that we may often — 
form apretty fhrewd judgment concerning 2 man’s 
evailing turn of thought, from the tranfitions he 
makes in converfation or in writing. It is well 
snown, too, that by means of habit, a 
flocia rinciple ma be firengthened to fuch 2 
sore Beet eaigiecies xcommhanal of ate different 
in our mind, which have a certain relation to 
ach other ; fo that when any one of the clafs oc- 
urs to us, we have almoft a certainty that it will 
preft the reft. What confidence in his own pow- 
5, , mutt a {peaker poffefs, when he rifes without 
meditation, in a popular aflembly, to amufe his 
lidience with a lively or an humorous fpeech! 
luch a ges ity it is evident, can only arife from 
fe 
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along perience of the in of paces affo 
CaM Pee OSes: 

ow great a degree this p: rt of 9 cot 
tion may | be.infuenced by habit, appears from fact 
which are familiar to every, ones, A wid ‘who. hai 
an ambition to! become a punfter, fi feldom or neve} 
fails in, the.attainment of his object 5 that is, he fel 
dom or never fails in acquiring a power which other 
men have not, of fummoning up, On a particular 
occafion, | a “number of words different from each 
other in meaning, and refembling each other mor 
or lef§ in found, I am inclined to think that even 
genuine wit is a habit acquired in a fimilar way 
and that, although fome individuals may, fro 
natural conftitution, be more fitted than others to 
acquire this habit ; it is founded in every caf@@ 
peculiarly ftrong. affociation among, certain clt*se 
of our ideas, which gives the perfon who pofik 
it, a command over thofe ideas, which is denied tc 
ordinary men. — But there is no inftance in whic 
the effect of habits: of aflociation is more remark 
able, than in thofe men; who poflefs a facility of 
rhyming. That a man fhould be able to’ expre 
his thoughts perfpicuoufly and elegantly, under 
reftraints which rhyme impofes, would appear 
be incr edible, if we did not know it to be fa 
Such a power implies a wonderful command bo 
of ideas and of expreflions; and yet daily experience 
thews, that it may be gained with very little prac 
tice. Pope tells us with refpect to himfelf, that he 
could-exprefs himfelf not only morei concifely, but 
more aaly, in rhyme than in phe ‘7 


| 
© # When: habit is once hee nothibg fo ane as prace 
6 ‘tice. Cicero writes, that Antipater the Sidonian could, 
“. pour. forth hexameters extempore 3, and that; whenever. 
“ chofe. to verfify, words followed him of courfe. Wem 
«add to _Antipater, the ancient rhapfodifts of the Gree 
“ ‘ ang ne modern improvifatori of the Italians.” 45 0 tee 


Harris's Phil. Ing. 109, 110- 
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Nor is it only in thefe trifling accomplifhments 
hatywe May trace the influence of habits of aflo-: 
iation. - In every initance of mvention, either in 
he fine arts, in the mechanical arts, dr in the fcien- 
eS, there is {ome new idea, or fome new combina- 
ion of ideas, brought to light by the inventor. - 
Chis, undoubtedly, may often happen in a way 
which -he is unable to explain ; that is, his im- 
rention may be fuggefted to him by fome lucky 
hought, the origin of which he is unable to trace. 
3ut when a man poffeffes:a habitual fertility of in- 
rention in any particular:art or fciencé, and can re- 
y, with confidence, on his inventive powers, when- 
ver he is called upon to exert them; he muft have 
quired, by previous habits of ftudy, a command 
ver certain clafles of his ideas, which enables him, 
it pleafure, to bring them under his review. The 
Huftration. of thefe fubjects will, I flatter myfelf, 
hrow light on fome proceffes of the mind, which 
e not in general well underftood ; and I fhall, ac- 
ordingly, in the following Section, offer a few hints, 
with refpec to thofe habits of affociation which are 
he foundation of wit ; of the power of rhyming ; 

dof poetical fancy ; and of invention in matters 

{cience. 


SECTION IV. 
Wluiftrations of the Doétrine tated in the preceding Section. 


1. Or Wir. 


ACCORDING to Locke, Wit confiits “ in 
‘ the aflemblage of ideas; and putting thofe: to- 
gether with quicknefs and variety, wherein can 
‘be found any refemblance or congruity.”* I 


* Effay on Human Underftanding, book ii. chap. 11. 
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would add to this definition, (rather by way of ex- 
planation than amendment,) that Wit implies 4 
power of calling up at pleafure ‘the ideas which it 
combines : and I am inclined: to believe, that th 
entertainment which it gives to the hearer, .i 
founded, in a confiderable degree, on his. furprife, 
at the command which the man.of wit has acquir 
ed over a part of the conftitution, which ase lit le 
fubject to the will. rt 

That the effect of wit rte gietiles at leaf, 
the circumftance now mentioned, appears evident: 
ly from this, that we are more pleafed with: a bon 
mots which occurs in converfation, than ~with one 
in print ; and that we never fail to receive difguf 
from wit, when we fufpect it to be premeditate 
The pleafuure, too, we receive from wit, is height: 
ened, when the original idea is ftarted by one per: 
fon, and the related idea by another.’ Dr. Campbe 
has’ remarked, that, “a witty repartee is infimite 
“¢ more pleafing, than a witty attack ; and that’ 
“ allufion will appear excellent when, thrown: out 
<* extempore in converfation, which would be deem 
** edexecrable in print.” In alljthefe cafes, the wi 
confidered abfolutely is the fame. The relation: 
which are difcovered between the compared idea 
are equally new : and yet, as foon as we fufpect tha 
the wit was premeditated, the pleafure we receive 
from it is infinitely diminifhed. Inftances, indeed 
may be mentioned, in which we are pleafed witl 
contemplating an unexpected relation betweet 
ideas, without any reference to the habits of aflc 
ciation in the mind of the perfon who difcovered it 
_ A bon mot produced.at the game of crofs-purpofes, 
would not fail to create amufement ; but in fud 
cafes, our pleafure feems -chiefly to/arife from thi 
furprife we feel at fo extraordinary a ‘coincid enc 
between a queftion and an anfwer, coming 
perfons who had: no dire¢t comftyanication: 
each other. 


oe 
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. | before obferved, that the pleafure we receive 
from wit is increafed, when the two ideas between 
which’ the relation is difcovered, are fuggefted by 
_ different perfons. Inthe cafe of a bon'mot occurring 
- in converfation; the reafon of this'is abundantly ob- 
_ Wious ;*becaufe, when the related ideas are fuggefted 
_ by.different perfons, we have a proof that the wit 
was not premeditated. But even in a written com- 
pofition, we are much more delighted when the fub- 
| ject was furnifhed to the author by: another perfon 
than when he chufes the topic on which he is to dif- 
play his wit. »How much would the pleafure we re- 
_ ceivefrom the Key tothe Lock be diminifhed, if we 
_ fafpected that the author had the key in view when 
| e wrote that poem; and that he introduced fome 
_ expreflions, in order to furnifh a fubject for the wit 
of the commentator? How totally would it deftroy 
| the pleafure we receive from a parody on a poem, if 
| we fufpected that both were productions of the fame 
| author? The truth feems to be, that when both the 
| related ideas are fuggefted by the fame perfon, we 
have not a very fatistactory proof of any thing un- 
/ common in the intellectual habits of the author. 
| We may fufpect that both ideas occurred to him at 
| the fame time ; and we know that in the dulleft and 
) moft phlegmatic minds, fuch extraordinary aflocia- 
tions will fometimes take place. But when the fub- 
| ject of the wit is furnifhed by one perfon, and the 
| wit fuggefted by another, we have a proof, not only 
| that the author’s mind abounds with fuch fingular 
) affociations, but that he has his wit perfe@ly at 
) command. 


| As an additional confirmation of thefe obferva- 
tions, we may remark that the more an author is li- 
| mited by his fubject, the more we are pleafed with 
‘his wit. And, therefore, the effect of wit does not 
arife folely from the unexpected relations which it 
prefents to the mind, but arifes, in part from the 
furprize it excites at thofe intellectual habits which 
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give it birth. It is evident, that the more the au-_ 
thor is circumfcribed in the choiceof his materials 
the greater muft be the command which he has ac- 
quired over thofe affociating principles onwhich wit 
depends, and of confequence, according tothe fore- 
going do¢trine, the greater muift be thef ifeand 
the pleafure which his wit produces. n’s- 
celebrated verfes to Sir Godfrey Kitedienroethis pics| 
ture of George the Firft, in which he ne mw 
painter to Phidias, and the fubjec&ts of his pencil to 
the Grecian Deities, the range of \the poet’s wit 
was neceflarily confined within verynarrow bounds ; 
and what principally delights us in that performance 
is, the furprifing eafe and felicity with which heruns 
the parallel betweenthe Englifhhiftoryand the Greek 
mythology. Of all the allufion which the follow- 
ing paflage contains, there is not one, taken fingly, 
of very extraordinary merit; and:yet the effect of 
the whole is uncommonly great, from the ‘ida 
power of combination, which fa long and fo t 
an exertion difcovers. 


ed 


«© Wife Phidias thus, his fkillto prove, .  . 
« Thro’ many a god advanced to- Jove, 
« And taught the polifh’d rocks to thine 
« With airs and lineaments divine, — 
_ «& Till Greece amaz’d and half afraid, is 
«“ Th’ aflembled Deities furvey’d. © Cele “st 
«¢ Great Pan, who wont to chafe’the bis 
«« And lov’d the fpreading oak, was there; 9) 
« Old Saturn, too, with up-caft eyes 
« Beheld his abdicated fies ; 
« And mighty Mars for war renown’d, ~ a as 
‘‘ In adamantine armour frown’d; 
« By him the childlefs Goddefs rare a 
% Minerva, ftudious to compofe = Poa “pags 
«c Her twifted threads ; the web fhe ftrang. Fed cmt 
- « And o’er a loom of marble hung 35 . ave 
s« Thetis, the troubled ocean’s quéeny « ur aa a 


vost agit 


«‘ Match’d with a mortal next was feen, 
« Reclining on a funeral urn, 
«© Her fhort-lived darling fon to mourn; 
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« The laft was he, whofe thunder flew 
' « The Titan-races a rebel crew, 
| « That from a hundred hills ally’d, 
_ In impious league their King defy’d.” 


' According to the view which I have given of the 
nature of Wit, it prefuppofes not only peculiar hab. 
its of affociation, but a mind ftored with a great 
variety of ideas: and, accordingly, it has been re- 

marked by Dr. Wharton,* that “the chief of thofe 
* who have excelled in works of wit and humour, 
“« have been men of extenfive. learning.”’ He in- 
ftances Lucian, Cervantes, Quevedo, Rabelais, But- 
ler, and the members of the Scriblerus club. 


. i. Of Rayme. 


The pleafure we receive from rhyme, feems alfo 
to arife partly, from our furprife at the command 
which the Poet muft have acquired over the train of 
his ideas, in order to be able to exprefs himfelf with 
elegance, and the appearance of eafe, under the re- 
ftraint which rhyme impofes. In witty or in hu- 
morous performances, this furprife ferves to enliven 
that which the wit or the humour produces, and 
renders its effe€ts more fenfible. How flat do the 
livelieft and moft ludicrous thoughts appear in blank 
verfe? And how wonderfully is the wit of Pope. 
heightened, by the eafy and happy rhymes in which 
it is expreffed ? : 

It muft not, however, be imagined, either in the 
cafe of wit or of rhyme, that the pleafure arifes folely, 
from our furprife at the uncommon habits of affo- 
ciation which the author difcovers. Inthe former 
cafe, there muft be prefented to the mind, an un- 
expected analogy or relation between different ideas: 
and perhaps other circumflances muft concur to, 
tender the wit perfe&. If the combination has no. 


“# Effay on the Genius and Writings of Pope. | 
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other merit than that of bringing together two ideas _ 
which never met before, we may be furprifed at its — 
oddity, but we do not confider it as a proof of wit. - 
On the contrary, the want of an analogy or rela- 

tion between the combined ideas, leads us to fufpect, 

that the one did not fugget the other. in confe- 

quence of any habits of aflociation ; but that the two 

were brought together by ftudy or by mere acci~ 

dent. All that I affirm is, that when the analogy 

or relation is pleafing in itfelf, our pleafure ‘is 

heightened by our furprife at the author’s habits of 
aflociation when compared with our own. In the 

cafe of rhyme, too there is undoubtedly ‘a certain 
degree of pleafure arifing from the recurrence Of 
the fame founds. We frequently obferve children © 
amufe themfeives with repeating over fingle words — 
which rhyme together : and the lower people, who © 
derive little pleafure from poetry, excepting in fo 
far as it affects the ear, are fo pleafed with the echo 
of the rhymes, that when they read verfes where 
it is not perfeét, they are apt to fupply the Poet’s 
defects, by violating the common rules of pronun- 
ciation. This pleafure, however, is heightened by — 
our admiration at the miraculous powers which 
the poet muft have acquired over the train of his 
ideas, and overall the various modes of expreflion. 
which the language affords, in order to convey in- 
firuction and entertainment, without tranfgreffing 

the eftablifhed laws of regular verfification. In 
fome of the lower kinds of poetry; for example, 
in acroftics, and in the lines which are adapted to_ 
boutes-rimés, the merit lies entirely in this commands 
of thought and expreflion; or in other words, in 
a command of ideas founded on extraordinary hab- 
its of aflociation. Even fome authors of a fuper- 
ior clafs, occafionally fhew an inclination to difplay . 
their knack at rhyming, by introducing, at the end_ 
of the firft line of a couplet, fome word to which 
the language hardly affords a correfponding found. 
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Swift, in his more trifling pieces, abounds with in- 
ftances of this; and in Hudibras, when the author 
‘ufes his double and triple rhymes, many couplets 
have no merit whatever but what arifes from diffi- 
culty of execution. . 

The pleafure we receive from rhyme in ferious 
compofitions, arifes from a combination of different 
circumftances which my prefent fubject does not 
lead me to inveftigate particularly.* Iam perfuad- 
ed, however, that it arifes, in part, from our fur- 
prile at the Poet’s habits of affociation, which enable 
him to convey his thoughts, with eafe and beauty, 
notwithftanding the narrow limits within which his 
choice of expreffion is confined. One proof of this 
is, that if there appear any mark of conftraint, ei- 
ther in the ideas or in the expreflion, our pleafure 
is proportionally diminifhed. The thoughts muft 
feem to fuggeit each other, and the rhymes to be 
only an accidental circumftance. The fame remark 
may be made on the meafure of the verfe. When 
jn its greateft perfection, it does not appear to be 
the refult of labour, but to be diétated by nature, 
6r prompted by infpiration. In Pope’s beft verfes, 
the idea is exprefled with as little inverfion of ftyle 


* In Elegiac poetry, the recurrence of the fame found, and 
the uniformity in the ftructure of the verfification which 
this neceifarily occafions, are peculiarly fuited to the inac- 
ivity of the mind, and to the flow and equable fucceffiom 
f its ideas, when under the influence of tender or melan- 
choly paffions ; and accordingly, in fuch cafes, even the La- 
in poets, though the genius of their language be very ill fit- 
‘ed for compofitions in rhyine, occafionally indulge them» 
elves in fomething very nearly approaching to tea, ; 
<¢ Memnona fi mater, mater ploravit Achillem. 
« Et tangant magnas triftia fata Deas ; ; 

« Flebilis indignos Elegeia folve capillos, 

_ Ab nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen, erit.” 

Many other inftances of the fame kind might be produced 
om the Elegia¢ verfes of Ovid and Tibullus. 


K «k 
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and with as much concifenefs,  precili lb 
ty;, as ‘the author could have < a soa hal Bik 

Writing profé : “without any a 5 exertion on 
his ‘Patt, the words feem Hes, uly 0 arrange 
themfelves in the mof mufical num, oer ales 


.. & While ftill a child, nor yet afooltofame. © | 
ahi I lifp’ din numbers, for the numbers came.” Teng eta 


ge 


This facility of verfification, it is true, may be, and 
probably is, in moft cafes, only apparent : “and i it is 
reafonable to think, that in the moft perfect poetic- 
al productions, not only the choice of words, but 
the'choice of ideas, is influenced by the rh ymes. “In 
a profe compofition. the author holds on in a direct 
courfe, according to the plan he has previoufly form- 

ed; but ina poem, the rhymes which occur to him 
are perpetually diverting him to the right hand or 
to the left, by fageesting ideas which do not 1 natur- 
ally rife out of his fa yea | ‘This, 1 tem is 


Butler’s meaning in the following couplet : 


_« Rhymes the rudder are of verfes 14 
“ With which, like {hips, they fteer their a iG is 


* Bat although this may be the cafe in fact, the Poet 
muft employ all his art to conceal it ssinfomuch that, 
if he finds himfelf under a neceflity to introduce on 
agcount of the rhymes, a fuperfluous' idea, or an 
awkward expreflion, he mutt place it in the firft line 
ofthe couplet; and:not in the fecond 5” for the read- 
ef snaturally pr efuming that the lines were compofed 
in the order in which the author arranges them, (i is 
more apt to fufpeét the {econd line to be aécommo- 
dated. to the firft, than the firft to the fecond. And 
this flight artifice is, in general, fufficient ‘to’ impofe 
on that degree of attention with which poetry is 
read. Who can doubt that,in thefollowing lines, 
Pope w rote the fixit for the ‘fake’ of the’ fecond ? 


eek ee 4 i lghiith £02. 
Pie A wit’sa feither, and a chief a.rod wt nodhio tal 
“An honef man "s-the nobleft work Ave AS a 
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Were the firft of thefe lines, or a line equally un- 

meaning, placed lait, the couplet would have appear- 

ed execrable to a perfon of the moft moderate tate. 

/Waffords a ftrone confirmation of thé foregoing 

obfervations, that the Poets of {ome nations hdye- 
deliehted in the practice of alliteration, as well as! of; 
rhyme, and have even confidered it as an eflentiak, 
circumftance in verfification. _ Dr. Beattie obferves. 
that “fome ancient Englifh poems are more diftin- 

“‘suithed by alliteration, than by any ther poetiea | 
“* contrivance.’ In the works.of “Langland, even: 
“« when no regard is had torhyme,and but little to 

** a rude fort of anapeftic meature, it ems to have 
* been a rule, that three word, at leaft, ef each line’ 
“¢ fhould begin with the fame letter.” A late author, 
informs us, that, in the Icelandic poetry, alliteration; 
is confidered as a circumftance no lefs effential than. 
rhyme.* He mentions alfo feveral other reitraints, 

which muft add wonderfully to the difficulty of ver- 
fification ; and which appear to us to be perfe¢tly ar- 
bitrary and capricious. If that really be the cale, the 
whole pleafure of the reader or hearer arifes from 
his furprize at the facility of the Poet’s compofi- 
tion, under thefe complicated reftraints; that is, 
from his furprize at the command which the Poet. 
| has acquired over his thoughts and expreflions. - In 
our rhyme, I acknowledge, that the coincidence of 
found is agreeable in itfelf: and only aflirm, that 
the pleafure which the ear receives from it, is height- 
ened by the other confideration. ; 


» *,« The Icelandic poetry requires two things); viz. words 
with the fame initial letters, and words of the fame found. 
« It was divided into ftanzas, each.of which confifted of four 
“ couplets ; and each of thefe couplets was again compofed 
« of two hemiftics of which every one contained fix fylla- 
« bles; and it was not allowed to augment this number, ex- 
« cept'in cafes of the greateft neceflity.”. -< | 91 * 
eS: See Van ‘RoiL’s Letrers_on Iceland, p. 208. °. 
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oil) Hiad, Dis Rr 

Ill. Of Poetical Fang. araeas 

‘7 OG 

THERE is another habit of. affociation, 

which in fome men, is very remarkable ; that which 

is the foundation of poetical fancy : a talent which 

agrees with wit in fome circumftances, but fans 
differs from it effentially in others. 

The pleafure we receive from wit, agrees in one 
particular with the pleafure which arifes from poet- 
ical allufions ; that in both cafes we are pleafed with: 
contemplating an analogy between two different fub- 
jects. But they differ in this, that the man of wit 
has no other aim than to combine analogous ideas ;*" 
whereas no allufion can with propriety, have a 
place in ferious poetry, unlefs it either illuftrate or’ 
adorn the principal fubje@&. If it has both thefe res 
commendations, ‘the. allufion is perfeét. If it has. 
neither, as is often the cafe with the allufions of 
Cowley and of Young, the Risen) 4 ah the heii dege - 
erates into wit. avg 

If thefe obfervations be well Soiree’. fug- 
geft a rule with refpect to poetical allufions, which 
has not always been fufliciently attended to. . I 
frequently happens that two fubjects bear an anale 
gy to each other in more refpeéts than one; and 
where fuch can be found, they undoubtedly furnith 
the moft favourable of all “occafions for the difplay of 
wit. But, in ferious poetry, I am inclined to think 
that however ftriking thefe analogies may be; and 
although each of them might, with propriety, 
be made the foundation of a feparate allufion ; it 
is improper, in the courfe of the fame allufion, 1 ‘0 
include more than one of them; as by doim eh 4 
an author difcovers an tGen: of wit, ora efire 


* I fpeak here of pure and Sscall Wit, and not of wits 
blended as it is moft commonly, with fome degree of hu- 


Mo ur. 
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of tracitig analogies, inftead of illuftrating or adorn- 
ing the fubject of his compofition. 

I formerly defined fancy to be a power of affoci- 
ating ideas according to. relations of réfemblance 
and analogy. This definition will probably be 

thought too general ;, and to approach too near to 
hat given of wit. In order to difcover the necei- 
fary limitations, we fhall confider what the circum- 
ftances are, which pleafe usin poetical allufions. As 
thefe allufions are fuggefted by fancy, and are the 
‘mott ftriking inftances in which it difplays itfelf, the 
received rules of critics with refpect to them, may 
throw fome light on the mental power which gives 
them birth. . na Be 
1. An. allufion . pleafes, by illuftrating a fubject 
comparatively obfcure.. Hence I apprehend, it will 
be found, that allufions from the intelleétual world 
to the material, are more pleafing, than from the 
material world to the intelle¢tual. _Mafon, in_ his 
ode to memory, compares the influence of that fa- 
culty over our ideas, to the authority of. a general 
over his troops : — 


-“thou, whofefway 

« The throng’d ideal hofts obey ; 

_.__ * Who bidit their ranks now vanifh, now appear, 

__ Flame in the van, or darken in the rear.” 

Would the allufion have been equally pleafing, from 
a general marfhalling his foldier, to memory and 
the fucceflion of ideas ? 

The effect of a literal and fpiritlefs tranflation of 
awork of genius, has been compared to that of 
the figures which we fee, when we look at the 
‘wrong fide of a beautiful piece of tapeftry. The 
allufion is ingenious and happy ; but the pleafure 
which we receive from it aries, not merely from 
the analogy which it prefents to us, but from the 
illuftration which it affords of the author’s idea. 
‘No one, furely, in fpeaking of a piece of tapeftry, 
would think of comparing the difference between 


ine 


| 
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iS fides} fothat between an origitial compolitc 


a literal tranflation'! . S03 Bae 
-DCiéerd, Wid after him Mr. “Locke! ia tuftritin , 
the’ difiulty” ‘of attending’ to the fubjet Four 
éonfcioufnels, ‘have compared’ the mind to the 
which fees'every object around it; but ishiviibh - 
itfel& 'To‘Have compared “the eye in this bes 
to the mind, would have been abfurd. °° 
“Mr. ‘Pope's ‘comparifon’ of the progréfs of oth: 
fal curiofity, in the purfuits of fcience, t ine ofa 
traveller anttonig the Alps; has been much)arid ju fly 
admired.’ How would the beauty of ‘the allt on 
have been diminifhed, if the’Alps Pad Farnithed 
original fubject, and not the illuftration 17" crs 
But Although this rule holds, in general, I ace 
knowledge, ‘that inftances may be produced ag 
our moft' céleBrated poetical performances,’ ‘of alu: 
fions' from material: “objets; both'to the intéllea&tua 
and theanoral worlds.  Thefe, however; are cor 
paratively few'in numbér,'aid ate not’ to be foun 
in'deferiptive; or in ‘didaétic-works ; but in’ coin] 10: 
fitions written under the influence of! fome ‘partict 
lar paflionjor ‘which are! meant to exprefs fome pe- 
culiari ity in the mind of the author. 'Thus; a mielan 
choly man, ‘who has met with many ga in 
life, will be apt to moraiize on’ every phyfical event, 
and every appéarance of nature #! “becanfé Kis atte : 
tion dwells’ more habitually on human life and con! 
duct, than on the material obj ets around him 
This is the tafe with the bani ned'duke’ in’ Shakef 
peate’s As i np Tike it, WRO in the Ta age of that 
poet,” ° wiw 999 voter, Cost wt eg mang if i 
’~ « Finds FoR gues’ in tr ees, liggoue ie a 0 
1° Sermons in'ftonés, and good inrevery thing. " 
But this is ‘phainly a ‘diffempered | fiate of the mi fi 
po the ‘allufions pleafeus, not £6 inuch ARORA al. 
opies they: prefent to us sap as Dy the) pica civ 
of the chara racer of the perfon’ to 2 Who they ‘ha : 
occurred . 
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-allufion pleafes, by prefenting a new and 

yee image, to the toind, The, analogy -or the 

blance eee this image andthe principal 

fu is agreeable of itfelf, and is indeed neceflary, 

tof rnifh an logy. for the tranfition Wwhich: ‘the 

iter makes ; t the pleafure 1S; wonderfully 

heightened, when ah new image thus ‘prefentedi is 

a beautiful one. The following allufion, in one of 

Mr. Home’s Tragedies, appears to me, to unite al- 
at every excellence : 


, “e “Hope and fcr bie tes fway'd his breaft ; as 
we Like light and fhade upon 2 waving field, 
« Courfing each other, when the flying’ clouds~ ~ 

as alow bec, and now ardtigk the Sun.” 4 


bi Se Bleuiache ede is bodibardcaiby perfeats not fecal 

between light and hope, and between’ darknefs and 

fear; but between the rapid fucceffion of light and 

fhade, and the momentary influences of thefe oppo- 
: fite emotions > and, at the fame time, the: new im- 
: age which is prefented to us, is one of the moft 
beautiful. and firiking in nature.. 

The foregoing obfervations fuggeft a sift rhy 
the principal ftores of fancy are commonly fuppofed 
to be borrowed from the material world. Wit has a 
more extenfive province, and delights to make ‘new 
' combinations, whatever be the nature of the com- 
| pared ideas :) but the favorite excurfions of fancy, 
| areiromintellectual and moralfubjects to the appear- 
}ances with which our fenfes are converfant. »- The 
‘truth is, that fuch allufions pleafe more. than any 
| others in poetry. According to this limited‘idea of 
fancy, it ‘prefuppofes, where it is poflefled in an’ 
\eMinent degree, an extenfive obfervation of natural 
iat bjects, and a mind fufceptible of ftrong impreflions 
ftom them... It is thus only that a-ftock of images” 

Can.be. acquired; and that thefe i images willbe rea>! 
dy to prefent themftlves, whenever any analogous” 
bjecticceurs. -And hence probably itis. that po- 


ros 


Gregory invented the reflecting telefcope:: 
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etical genius is almoft always united with an ex. 
quifite fenfibility to the beauties of nature. 
Before leaving the fubject of fancy, i it may not Be 
improper to remark, that its two qualities a are, live- 
Jinefs and luxuriancy. The word /ively refers to 
quicknefs of the affociation.- The word rich or lux- 
uriant io the variety of aflociated ideas. t GL 


IV. Of invention in the Arts and Stile: 


TO thefe powers of wit and: lows that of 
invention in the arts and fciences, has a ftriking re- 
femblance. Like them it implies a command over 
certain clafles of ideas, which in ordinary men, are 
not equally fubject to the will: and like them too, 
it: is the refult of acquired maa and not the ori- 
ginal gift of nature. rs 

OF the procefs of the mind in 1 fcientific i invention 
L propofe afterwards to treat fully, under the arti. 
cle of reaioning ; and I {hall therefore confine my- 
{elf at prefent to a few detached remarks upon fome 


_ views of the fubject which are. ineEriew by 


foregoing inquiries. ribewes 4, 
Before we proceed, it may. be.proper'to take no- 
tice of the diftinction between invention and dif 


 eovery. The object of the former,as has been fre- 


frequently remarked, is to produce fomething whic 
had no exiftence before ; that of thelatter, to bri 
to light fomething which did exift, but»which w 
concealed from/.common xohieasaiiaaae Thus we 
fay, Otto Guerricke invented the air-pump 5 San 
torius invented the thermometer; Newton and: 


difcovered the folar {pots 5 ; and Harvey difcovereé 
the circulation of the blood. It appear, therefor , 
that improvements in the arts are. ly called 
inventions ; and that facts brought to light by mean 
of obfervation, are properly called difcoweries.\ ay fi 
Agreeable to this analogy, is the ufeswhich we 
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make of thefe words, when we apply them to fub- 
jects purely intellectual. As truth is eternal and im- 
mutable, and has no dependence on our belief or 
difbelief of it, a perfon who brings to light a truth 
formerly unknown, is faid to make.a difcovery. A 
perfon, on the other hand, who contrives a new me- 
thod of difcovering truth, is called an inventor. Py- 
thagoras, we fay, difcovered the forty-feventh prop- 
efition of Euclid’s firft book; Newton difcovered 
the binomial theorem ; but he invented the method 
of prime and ultimate ratios; and he invented the 
method of fluxions. 

In general, every advancement in knowledge is 
contidered as a difcovery; every contrivance by 
which we produce an effect, or accomplifh an end, 
isconfidered as aninvention. Difcoveriesin fcience 
therefore, unlefs they are made by accident, imply 
the exercife of invention; and, accordingly, the 
word invention is commonly ufed to expres origin- 
ality. of genius in the fciences, as well as in the arts. 
It is in this general fenfe that I employ it in the fol- 
lowing obfervations. . 

It was before remarked, that in every inftance’ of 
invention, there is fome new idea, or fome new 

“combination of ideas, which is brought to light by 
the inventor ; and that, although this may fome- 
times happen, in a way which he is unable to ex~ 
plain, yet when a man poffeffes an habitual fertility 
of invention in any particular art or fcience, and 
can rely, with confidence, on his inventive powers 
whenever heis called upon to exert them; he muft 
have acquired, by previous habits of ftudy, a com- 
-mand over thofe clafles of his ideas, which are fub- 
fervient to the particular effort that he withes to 
‘make. In what manner this command is acquired 
it is not poffible, perhaps, to explain completely ; 
‘but it appears to me to he chiefly in the two follow- 
ing ways. In the firft place, by his habits of fpecula- 
tion, — have arranged his knowledge in fuch 
z 
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a manner, as may render it eafy for him to combine 
at pleafure, all the various ideas in his mind, which 
have any relation to the fubje& about which he is 
oceupied: or fecondly, he may have learned by ex- 
perience, certain general rules, by means of which, 
he can'dired the *train-of his thoughts into thofe 
channels in which the ideas he is in queft of meh 
be moft likely to occur to him. 

1. The former of thefe obiéresabons, I thall : not 
ftop to illuftrate particularly at prefent ; as the 
fame fubject-will occur afterwardsjaaderthd article 
of memory. It is fufficient for my purpofe, in this 
chapter, to remark, that as habits of - ‘fpeculation 
have a tendency to claftify our ideas, by leading us 
to refer particular facts and particular truths to 
general principles ; and as it is from an approxima- 
tion and comparifon of related ideas, that new aa 
coveries in moft inftances refult; the ; 
the philofopher, even fuppofing that it is more ex 
tenfive, is arranged in a manner much more favor- 
able to invention, than in a mind: papi resco 0 
- fyftem. v 

How mutch invention depends on a proper‘com 
bination of the materials of our knowledge, appears 
from the refources which occur to men of the low= 
eft degree of ingenuity, when they are prefled by 
any alarming difficulty and danger ; and from the 
unexpected exertions made by very ordinary char. 
aéters, when called to fituations which rouferthen 
Jatent powers. In fuch cafes, I take: for granted, 
that neceflity operates in producing invention, 
chiefly by concentrating the attention of the miné 
to one fet of ideas ; by leading us to view thefe ir 
every light, and to combine them varioufly with 
each other. As the fame idea may be connected 
with an infinite variety of others by different rela 

tions ; it may, according to circumftances, at o 
“time, fuggeft one of thefe ideas,: and, at ano er 
_ a different one. - When we re onthe 


> 
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fame idea, we obtain all the others to which it is 
any way related, and thus are furnifhed with mate- 
rials on which our powers of judgment and reafon- 
ing may be employed. ‘The eflect of the divifion- 
of labour, in multiplying mechanical contrivances, 
is to be explained partly on the fame principle. It 
limits the attention to a particular fubjeét, and fa- 
miliarifes to the mind all the poffible combinations 
of ideas which have any relation to it. 

Thete obfervations fuggeft a remarkable differ- 
ence between invention and wit. ~The former de- 
pends, in moft inftances, on a combination of thofe 
ideas, which are connected by the lefs obvious prin- 
ciples of aflociation; and it may be called forth, in 
almoft any mind, by ,the preflure of external cir- 
cumftances. ‘he ideas which mutt be combined, 
in order to produce the latter, are chiefly fuch as 
are aflociated by thofe flighter connexions, which 
take place when the mind is carelefs.and difengaged. 
“If you have real wit,” fays Lord Chefterfield, “ it 
*< will flow {pontaneoufly, and you need not aim at 
“it; for in that cafe, the rule, of the gofpel is re- 
* verfed; and it will prove, feek and you thall not 
“find.” Agreeably to this obfervation, wit is pro- 
‘moted by acertain degree of intoxication, which 
prevents the exercife of that attention, which is ne- 
ceflary for invention in matters of fcience. Hence toe 
itis that thofe who have the reputation of wits, are 
commonly men confident in their own powers, who 
allow the train of their ideas to follow, in a great 
Meadure its natural courfe ; and hazard, in company, 
every thing, good or bad, that occurs to them. 
Men of Feri and tafte feldom attempt wit in 2 
romifcuous fociety ; or if they are forced to make 
tuch an exertion, they are feldom fuccefsful. Such 
men however, in the circle of their friends, to whonz 
hey can unbofom themfelves without referve, are 
frequently the moft amufing and the moft intereft- 
ing of companions ; as the vivacity of their wit is 
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‘tempered by a correct judgment, and refined man. 
ners; and as its effect is heightened by that fenfi: 
bility and delicacy, with which we fo rarely find it 
accompanied in the common intercourfe of life. — 

When a man of wit makes an exertion to diftin- 
ifh himfelf, his fallies are commonly too far fetch. 
ed to pleafe. He brings his mind into a ftate ap. 
proaching to that of the inventor, and becomes ra- 
ther ingenious than witty. This is often the cafe 
with the writers whom Johnfon. diftinguithes by the 

name of the metaphyfical poets. i 

Thofe powers of invention, which neceffity occa- 
fionally calls forth in uncultivated minds, fome indi- 
viduals pofflefs habitually. ‘The related ideas which 
in the cafe of the former, aré brought together by 

‘the flow efforts of attention and recolleétion, prefent 
themfelves to the latter, in confequence of a more 
fyitematical arrangement of their knowledge. ‘The 
inftantaneoufnefs with which fuch remote combina- 
tions are effected, fometimes appears fo wonderful, 
that we are apt to afcribe it to-fomething like inipi. 
ration; but it muft be remembered, that when any 
fubject ftrongly and habitually occupies the thoughts 
it gives us an intereft in the obfervation of the moft 
trivial circumftance which we fufpeét to have any 
relation to it, however diftant ; and by thus render- 
ing the common objects and occurrences which the 
accidents of life prefent to us, fubfervient to or 
particular employment of the intelleétual powers, 
eftablifhes in the memory a connection between our 
favourite purfuit, and all the materials with which 

"experience and reflection have fupplied us for th 
farther profecution of it. Sa ae 

If, 1 obferved, in the fecond place, that invention 
may be facilitated by general rules, which enable th 
inventor to direct the train of his thoughts apa 
ticular channels. Thefe rules (to afcertain which, 
ought to be one principle object of the logician) will 
afterwards fall under my confideration, when TF 

‘es 
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come to examine thole intelle@ual procefles which 
are fubfervient to the difcovery of truth. At pre- - 
fent I fhall confine myfelt to a few general re- 
marks; in ftating which J have no other aim than 
to thew, to how great a degree invention depends 
on cultivation and habit, even in thofe fciences in 
which it is generally fuppofed that every thing de- 
perids on natural genius. 

When we confider the geometrical difcoveries of 
the ancients, in theform in which they are exhib- 
ited in the greater part of the works which have 
furvived to our times, it is feldem poffible for us te 
trace the fteps by which they were led to their 
conclufions : and, indeed, the objeéts of this fcience 
are fo unlike thot of all others, that it is not un- 
natural for a perfon, when he enters on the ftudy, 
to be dazzled by its novelty, and to form an exag- 

_gerated conception of the genius of thofe men who 
firft brought to light fuch a variety of truths, fo 
profound and fo remote from the ordinary courfe 

of our fpeculations. We find, however, that even 
at the time when the ancient analyfis was unknown 
to the moderns; fuch mathematicians as had atten- 
| ded to the progrefs of the mind in the difcovery of 
truth, concluded a priori, that the difcoveries of the 

Greek geometers, did not, at firft, occur to them in 

| the order in which they are ftated in their wri- 
tings. The prevailing opinion was that they had 
been poflefied of fome fecret method of inveitiga- 

‘tion, which they carefully concealed from the world; 
and that they publifhed the refult of their labours 
in fuch a form, as they thought would be moft like- 

| ly to excite the admiration of their readers. _ “ O 

“quam bene foret,” fays Petrus Nonius, “ fi qui in 

« fcientiis mathematicis {cripferint authores, {cripta 
« reliquiffent inventa fua eodem methodo, et per eof- 
“dem difcurfus, quibus ipfi in ea primum incide- 

« runt; et non, ut in mechanica loquitur Ariftote- 

Jes de artificibus, gui nobis foris eftendunt fuas 
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© quas ‘fecerint | machinas, {ed artificium «abicon. 
“dunt, ut’ magis appareant admirabiles. Eft 
* utique inventio in arte qualibet diverfa multum 4 
“ traditione : neque putandum eft plurimas Euclidis 
et Archimedis propofitiones “fuifle ab illis ea via 
* inventas qua nobis ili ipfas tradiderunt.”* The 
revival of the andient analyfis, _by fome late mathe- 
maticians in this country, has in part juftified thefe 
remarks, by fhewing to how great a degree the in- 
ventive powers of the Greek’ geometers were aid- 
ed by that method of inveftigation ; and by exhib- 
ah fome ftriking fpecimens of addres in the ae 
tical application of it. 2 eae 

The folution’ of problems, indeed, i it may be faid, 
is but 6né mode m. which mathematical invention 
may be difplayed. “The difcovery of new cook is 
what we chiefly admire in an origi tae 
the method of analyfis gives us no \aion’ with 
refpect to the procefs by which they ireland 
' ‘Yo remove this difficulty completely, by explain- 
ing ‘all the various ways in which new theorems 
may be brought to light, would léad to inquiries 
foreign to this work. | “In ‘order, however, to ren- 
der the procefs of the mind, on fuch oecafions, a lit- 
tle lefs myfterious than it is commonly fuppofed te 
be ; it maybe proper to remark, that the moft co- 
pious fource of difcoveries is the inveltigation 
problems ; which feldom fails (even although we 
fhould not fucceed in the attainment of the objed 
which we have in view} to exhibit to-us fome re 
lations, formerly unobferved, among the quantities 
which are under confideration. Of fo great im. 
portance is it to concentrate the attention to a par 
ticular fubjeét, and to check that wandering and 
diffipated habit of thought, which in the cafe of me off 

* See fome other paflages to the fame purpofe; + quoted 
from different writers, by Dr. Simfon, in the preface to hi 
Reftoration of the Loci Plani of Appa Gla! 
19 lc7 baie Sige hag: yh] 
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perfons, renders their {peculations ‘barren of any 
profit either to themfelves or to others, Many the- 
orems, too, have been fuggefted by analogy ; many 
have been inveftigated from truths formerly known, 
byaltering orby generalifing the hypothefis ; and ma- 
ny have been obtained by a fpecies of induction. An 
illuftration of thefe various procefles .of the. mind 
would not only lead to new and:curious remarks, 
but would contribute to diminifh that blind admi- 
ration of original genius, which is one of the chiet 
abftacles to the/improvement of {cience. 
‘The hiftory of natural philofophy, before and af- 
ter the time of Lord Bacon, affords another very 
itriking proof, how much the powers of invention _ 
and diicovery may be affifted by the ftudy of meth- 
ad: andin all the fciences, without exception, who- 
ever employs his genius with a‘regular and habit- 
ual. fuccefs, plainly fhews, that it is by means of 
general rules that his inquiries are conduéted. Of 
thefe rules, there may be many which the:inventor 
never ftated to himfelf in words ; and; perhaps, he 
may even be unconfcious of the afliftance which he 
derives from them ; but their influence on his gen- 
‘Ws appears unqueftionably, from the uniformity 
with which it proceeds ; and in proportion as they 
tan be afcertained by his own fpeculations, or col- 
lected: by the logician, from an examination of his 
“Pefearches, fimilar powers of invention will be pla- 
ced within the reach of other men, who apply: them- 
felves to the fame ftudy. 

<Fhe following remarks, which a truly  philofo- 
phical.artift has applied to: painting, may’ be ex- 
tended, with fome trifling alterationss‘to all. the 
different employments of our intellectualpowers. 
2% What we now call genius, begins, not ‘ where 
“ules, abitradtedly: taken, end; but where 
*<known, vulgar, and trite rules havewno longer 
|“ anyplace. it muft of neceffity be, that works 
'“ of genius, aswell as every other effect, as jt 
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-‘muft have.its caufe, muft likewife have its rules's 
“it cannot be by chance, that excellencies are 
“ produced with any conftancy, or any certainty, 
“ forthis isnot the nature of chance: but the 
“ rules by which men of extraordinary ‘parts, and 
‘“‘ fuch as are called men of igenius, work, are ei- 
“ther fuch as they difcover by their own peculiar 
* obfervation, or of fuch a nice texture as not eali- 
‘ly to admit handling or expreflingin. words. « - 

“ Unfubftantial, however, as thefe rules may 

“* feem, and difficult as it may be to convey them 
“ in writing, they are ftill feen and felt in the mind 
“ of the artift; and he works from them: with as 
*¢ much certainty, as if they were. embodied, as ‘I 

“may fay, upon paper. Itis true, thefe refined 
“* principles cannot be always made palpable, like 

“ the more grofs rules of art ;. yet it does not fol- 
*‘ low, but that the mind may be put im fuch a train 
“that it thall perceive, by a kind of {cientific fenfe, 
_“ that propriety, which words can aa he ion 
$6 Er 9 Rha ui 
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Application A the Principles ftated in iron ‘a 
tions of this Chapter, to explain ADe: Sires a4 
Dreaming. Leu a 


\. WITH refpec& to the ee of eae 
ing, three different queftions may be propofed 
Firft ;, What is the fate of the mind in fleep? or, i 
cules: words, what faculties then continue to. ope 
rate, and what faculties are then fufpended ? Sec 
ondly ; how far do our dreams appear to be influ 
enced by qur bodily fenfations; and in . ‘sain re, : 
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pests do they vary, according to the different con- . 
ditions of the body in health, and in ficknefs ? 
Thirdly ; what is the change which fleep produce 
on thofe parts of the body, with which our mental 
operations are more immediately connetted ; and 
how does this change operate, in diverfifying, fo 
remarkably, the phenomena which our mind, then 
exhibit, from thofe of which we are confcious in 
our waking hours? Of thefe three queftions, the 
firft belongs to the Philofophy of the Human Mind, 
and it is to this queftion that the following i inquiry 
is almoft éntirely confined. ‘The fecond is more 
particularly interefting to the medical inquirer, and 
does not properly fall under the plan of this work. 
The third feems to me to relate to a fubject, which 
is placed beyond the reach of the human faculties. 
It will be granted, that, if we could afcertain the 
fate of the mind in fleep, fo as to be able to refolve 
the various phenomena of dreaming into a finaller 
number of more general principles ; and {till more, 
if we could refolve them into one general fact ; we 
thould be advanced a very important ftep in our in- 
quiries upon this fubje@t; even although we fhould 
find it impoflible to thew, i in what manner this 
change in the ftate of the mind refults from the 
‘change which fleep produces in the ftate of the body. 
Such a ftep would at leaft gratify, to a certain ex- 
ent, that difpofition of our nature:which prompts us 
‘to aicend from particular faéts to general laws ; and 
iwhich is the foundation of all our philofophical res 
(fearches : and, in the prefent inftance, I am inclin- 
‘ed to think, that i it carries us as far as our imperfect 
‘faculties enable us to proceed. - 
Het'Tn conduéting this inquiry with refpect to the Rate 
lof the mind in fleep, it feems reafonable to expect, 
\that fome light may be obtained, from an examin- 
ati on of the circumftances which accelerate or retard 
s approach ; for, when we are difpofed to reft, it 
‘ ase to imagine, that the ftate of the mind ap- 
Mm 
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proaches toits ftate in rage lore nearh 
when we feel ourfelves alive and aétive, and 
of applying all various faculti 
poles. , 
In general, it may be rer 
proach of fleep is accelerated by 
which diminifhes or fufpends 
mental powers; and is retarded 
has a contrary tendency. When 
we naturally endeavour to withh 
pollible, all the aétive exertions of 
engaging our attention from every 
ject of thought. When we are d 
awake, we naturally fix our attent 
ject which is calculated to afford e 
our intellectual powers, or to roufe and 
the active principles of our nature. — Hse 
It is well known that there is a gts 
founds which compofe us to fisept 2 
bees ; the murmur of a fountain ; — 
uninterefting difcourfe ; have this 
markable degree. If we examine 
founds, we fhall find that it confifts whi 
as are fitted to withdraw the attention « 
from its own thoughts; and are, at the fi 
not fufficiently interefting, to engage its atte: 
to themfelves. 1 Wi Sens @ 28 7 
It is alfo a matter of common obfervation, 
children and perfons of little refleétion, who 
chiefly occupied about fenfible objects, 2 
mental activity is, in a great meafure, ft 
foon as their perceptive powers are u 
find it extremely difficult to continue awak v 
they are deprived of their ufual engagements. 
fage.thing | has been remarked of favages, * 
time like that of the lower animals, is 
pletely. divided between fleep and d thei 
ertions.* er 
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1 _ From a confideration of thefe facts, it feems rea- 
{ to conclude, that in fleep thofe operations of 
_ the mind are fuipended, which depend on our vo- 
lition ; for if it be certain, that before we fall afleep 
we muft withhold, as much as we are able, the ex- 
-ercife of all our different powers ; it is fcarcely to be 
imagined, that, as foon as fleep commences, thefe 
powers fhould again begin to be exerted. The 
f _ more probable conclufion is, that when we are de- 
rous to procure fleep, we bring both mind and 
body, as nearly as we can, into that ftate in which 
a 
they are to continue after fleep commences. The 
difference, therefore, between the ftate of the mind 
when we are inviting fleep, and when .we are ac- 
“tually alleep, is this; that in the former cafe, al- 
hough i its active exertions be fufpended, we can re- 
ew them, if we pleafe. In the other cafe, the will 
Bofes its influence over all-our powers both of mind 
and body; in confequence of fome phyfical altera- 
tion in 4 fyftem, which we fhall never, probably, 
be able to explain. 
__ Inorder to illuftrate this conclufion a little farther 
‘it may be proper to remark, that, if the fufpenfion 
of our voluntary operations in fleep be admitted as 
a fact, there are only two fuppofitions which can be 
formed concerning its caufe. The one is, that the 
power of volition is fufpended ; the other that the 
ill lofes its influence over thofe faculties of the 
ind, and thofe members of the body, which, dur- 
ing our waking hours, are fubjected to its authority. 
If it can be fhewn, then, that the former fuppofition 
is not agreeable to fact, the truth of the latter feems 
ef follow as a neceffary confequence. 


: 
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ears to participate more of fenfation than reflection. “To 
* this muft be afcribed, their difpofition to fleep when ab- 
* {tracted from their diverfions, and unemployed in their 
Jabour. An animal whofe body is at reft, and who does 
not reflect mutt be difpofed to fleep of courle.” 

~ Notes on Virginia, by Mr. JEFFERSON, p. 255. 
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. 1. That the power of volition i mee u 
during fleep, appears from the ‘ 
confcious of making while in 
dream, for example, that We 
we attempt to call out for a 
indeed, is, in general, ost 
which we emit, are feeble and indift 
only confirms, or rather is, a neceflary con 
of the fuppofition, that, in fleep, the connexion be 
tween the will and our voluntary operatio . 
turbed, or interrupted. The con 
power of volition is demonftrated by 
however ineffectual. “oo ee 
In like manner, in the courfe of an. 
dream, we are fometimes confcious of | n 
exertion to fave ourfelves, by flight, fro 
prehended. danger ; ; but in fpite of all our 
we continue in bed, In fuch cafes, we com 
dream, that we are attempting to efeape, an 
prevented. by fome external obftacle 3, but the 
feems to be, that the body is, at that time, no fe 
ject to the will. In the difturbed reft - tiene 
fometimes have when the body is indifpofed, i: 
imind appears to retain fome power overits, but xs 
even in thefe cafes, the motions which are m 
confit rather of a general agitation of the w 
fyftem, than of the regular exertion of a parti 
miember of it, with a view to produce a certs 
fect ; it is reafonable to conclude, that in. perfeéth 
found fleep, the mind, although it retains the | powe 
of volition, retains no influence whataverioyes > th 
eas organs. ‘land Sanigis ¥ 
. The fame conclufion i is confirmed by. 
ent view of the fubje&. It is sik as. 
ready obferved, that when we are‘anxious t 
cure fleep, the ftate into which we natural 
the mind, approaches to its fate after ‘fleep 

mences. Now it is manifeit, that the means 
nature direéts us to employ on Hada 
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fufpend the power of volition but to fufpend 
ertion, of thofe powers whofe exercife de- 
nends:on volition. If it were neceflary that voli- 
io | dhould- be fufpended before we fall afleep, it 
would be impoflible for-us, by our-own .efforts, to 
haften the moment of refi. The very fuppofition 
‘of fuch efforts is abfurd; for itimplies a continued 
will to fufpend the acts of the will. 
According to the foregoing doGrine, with refpedt 
tot the ftate of the mind in fleep, the effect which is __ 
produced on our mental operations, is itrikingly 
analogous to that which is produced on our- bodily 
‘powers. From the obfervation which have been 
> ERY made, itis manifeft, that in fleep, the body 
8 in a very inconfiderable degree, if at all, fubject. 
our command. The vital and involuntary mo- 
tions, however, fuffer no interruption, but go.on as 
when we are awake, in confequence of the opera- 
‘tion of fome caufes unknown to us. In like man- 
“ner, it would appear, that thofe operations of the 
mind which depend on our volition are fufpended ; 
‘while certain other operations are, at leaft occafion- 
vally, carried on. This analogy naturally fugeefts 
the idea, that a// our mental operations, which are 
“independent of our will, may continue during 
~fleep ; and that the phenonomena of dreaming 
“may, perhaps, be produced by thefe, diverfified 
in their apparent effects, in confequence of the fuf- 
penfion of our voluntary powers. 
If the appearances which the mind exhibits during 
“fleep, are found to be explicable on this general 
_ principle, it will poflefs all the evidence which the 
ture of the fubjeét admits of. 
. It was formerly fhewn, that the train of thought 
in the mind does not depend immediately on our will, 
jut is regulated by certain general laws of affocia-. 
tion.. At the fame time, it appeared, that among 
.. various fubje&ts which thus fpontaneoufly pre- 
dent themfelves to our notice, we have the power of 
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finging out ‘any one that we’ chufe to confider, an 
of making it a particular object of attention ; an 
that, by doing fo, we not only can ftop the train th 
would otherwife have fucceeded, but frequ 
divert the current of our thoughts into < 
channel. It alfo appeared, that we oe 
(which may be much improved by exercife) of recal- 
ling paft occurrences to the memory, by: a Pe ‘ 
tary effort of the recollection. . yy 
The indireét influence which the mind thus pof” 
fefles over the train of its thoughts is fo great, that 
during the whole time we are awake, excepting in _ 
thofe cafes in which we fall into what is called a 
reverie, and fuffer our thoughts to follow their nat- 
ural courfe, the order of their fucceflion is always” 
regulated ‘more or lefs by the will. The will, in- 
deed, in recomge, the train of thought, can operate: 
only. (as I already thewed) by availing itfelf of t 
eftablifhed laws of affociation; but ftill it has the 
power of rendering this train very different from 
what it would have been, -if thefe laws had taken 
place without its interference. ny 
From thefe principles, combined with his nee abe. 
_ fact which I have endeavoured to eftablifh with re-_ 
fpeé& to the ftate of the mind in fleep, two obvious’ 
confequences follow: Firft, That when we are in” 
this fituation, the fucceffion of our thoughts, ‘in fo 
far as it depends on the laws of affociation, may. be’ 
carried on by the operation of the fame anknos yD 
caufes by which it is produced while we are awake 5 
and, Secondly, that the order of our thoughts, in 
thefe two ftates of the mind mutt be ny rent a 
inafmuch as, in the one, it depends folely on the” 
Jaws of affociation ; and in the other, on ‘thefe | 
laws combined with our own voluntary exertions: | 
In order to afcertain how far thefe conelufions’ | 


are agreeable to truth, it is neceflary to” te 4 
i 


them with the known phenomena dreaming. 
which purpofe I fhall endeavor to thew, firft 
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ccéflion of our thoughts in fleep, is regulated 
e fal e general laws of aflociation; to which it- 
d while we are awake; and, fecondly, 
that the circumftances which difcriiinate dreaming 
from our waking thoughts, are fuch as muft necet- 
farily arife from the sony aseagee of the influence of! 
the ig a 
L That the fucceffion of our thoughts i in Bociisid is 
lated by the fame general laws of aflociation, 
which influence the mind while we are ayiakes we: 
pears from the following confideration. _, 
~ 1, Our dreams are frequently fuggetted to us ; by 
bodily fenfations: and with thefe, it is well known, 
from what we experience while awake, that parti- 
‘cular ideat®are frequently very ftrongly aflociated, 
Thave been told by a friend, that, having occafion, 
‘in confequence of an indifpofition, to apply a bottle 
‘of hot water to his feet when he went to bed, he 
dreamed that he was making a journey to the top of 
“mount /Etna, and that he found the heat of. the 
b ee almoft infupportable. Another perfon, 
aving a blifter applied to his head, dreamed. that 
b ‘he was {calped by a party of Indians. I believe 
every one who is in the habit of dreaming, will re- 
collect inflances, in his own cafe, of a fimilar na- 
Os | cc 
} ws Our dreams are influenced by the prevailing - 
| temper of the mind; and vary in their complexion 
according as our habitual difpofition, at the time, 
Poclines us to cheerfulnefs or to melancholy. Not 
| that this obfervation holds without exception; but 
it holds fo generally, as muft convince us that the 
ate of our fpirits has foe effect on our dreams, as 
well as on our waking thoughts. Indeed, in the 
atter cafe, no lef than in the former, this effe& 
‘may be counteracted, or modified, by various other 
| eircumftances. 
After having made a narrow efcape from any 
ming danger, we are apt to awake, in the courte 
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of our fleep, with /fudden farting 
we are. drowning, or on the brink ns ea 
fevere misfortune; which has 
ly influences our dreams in a fimilar way; 
ap to us a variety of adventures, ai 
me.meafure, to that event from whi ; 
trefs arifes. Such, according oe be rgil, were th 
dreams of the forfaken Didone eee 


“, Agit ‘ple furentem, ms lia ep ’ “Se 
“ Th fomnis ferus fEneas ; fempe rque r 
*© Sola fibi ; femper longam incor ee 


« Tre np et ape deferta re terr’.” 


> 


Be Gar ricesless are: ‘ihdludaeld | oun 
habits of aflociation while awake. ~~ 
In a former part of this work, ‘elit ed he 
extent of that power which the mind may acquire’ 
over the’ train of ‘its’ thoughts ; and- Tot bi 
that thofe intellectual diverfities among men, which 
we commonly refer to peculiarities of genius, are, \ 
leaft in a great meafure, refolyable into differen es 
in their habits of affociation. One man poffefles a 
rich and beautiful fancy, which is at all times 0 bedi, 
ent to his will. Another pofleffes a quicknefs 
recollection, which enables him, at a moment’s war. 
ning, to bring together all the refults of his paft ex pe 
rience, and of his paft refle@tions, which can 
ufe for illuftrating any propofed fubjeét. A th zt 
can, without effort, collect his attention to the n mo! 
abftract queftions in philofophy ; can perceive até 
glance, the fhorteft and moft effectual procefs for ar. 
riving at the truth; and can banith from his min 
every extraneous idea, which fancy or cafual afl fl 
ciation may fuggeft, to-diftraét his thoughts, or t 
miflead his judgment. A fourth unites. all thefe 
powers in a capacity of perceiving truth with antal. 
moft intuitive rapidity; and in an eloquence» 
enables him to command, at pleafure; whatev 
memory and his fancy can fupply, to illuftrate 
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o adorn it.» The occafional exercife which fuch 
nen tnake of their powers, may undoubtedly be 
aid, in one fenfe, to be unpremeditated or unftud- 
éd3; but they all indicate previous Aabits of medi- 
ation or ftudy, as unqueftionably, as the dexterity 
f the expert accountant, or the rapid expofition of 
he profeffional mutfician. 
“From what has been faid, it is evident, that a 
rain of thought which in one man, would require 
| painful effort of ftudy, may, in another, be almoft 
pontaneous : nor is it to be doubted, that the rev- 
aries of ftudious men, even when they allow, as 
much a§ they can, their thoughts to follow their 
own courfe, are more or lefs conne¢ted together by 
thofe principles of affociation, which their favourite 
purfuits tend more particularly to ftrengthen. . 
~ The influence of the fame habits may be traced 
diftinctly in fleep. There are probably few mathe- 
maticians, who have not dreamed of an interefting 
problem, and who have not even fancied that they. 
were profecuting the inveftigation of it with much 
fuccefs. They whofe ambition leads them to the 
frudy of eloquence, are frequently confcious, during 
fleep, of a renewal of their daily occupations ; and 
fometimes feel themfelves pofleffed of a fluency of 
fpeech, which they never experienced before.. The 
Poet, in his dreams, is tranfported into Elyfium, 
and leaves the vulgar and unfatisfactory enjoyments 
of humanity, to dwell in thofe regions of enchant- 
Ment and rapture, which have been created by the 
divine imaginations of Virgil and of Taffo. 
 « And hither. Morpheus fent his kindeft dreams, 
* « Raifing a world of gayer tinét and grace ; 
» « O’er which were fhadowy caft Elyfian gleams, 

_ « That play’d in waving lights, from place to place, 
. © And fhed a rofeate {mile on Nature’s face. 
_- Not Titian’s pencil e’er could fo array, 

“So fleece with clouds the pure etherial fpace 5 
Nor could it e’er fuck melting forms difplay, 
* As loofe on flowery beds all languifhingly lay. 

* No, fair illufions ! artful phantoms, no ! 

«© My mufe will not attempt your fairy land : 
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«She has no colours, that like your’s can glow5: 
_¢ ve catch ‘ali vivid {cenes, too grofs her hand.”* che 
Ree a feat proof that ‘he fan ; She: 
thoughts i in dreaming, is influenced. by.our prevail 

habits of aflociation : it ay be remarked, that 
the fcenes and occurrences whi ch..moft frequently, 
prefent themfelves to the mind ropa — 
are the {cenes and occurrences .of childhood and 
early youth. The facility of affociation is then much 
eater than in more advanced years; and altho 
luring the day, the memory of the events thus, 
fociated, may be banifhed by the objects and purfuits 
which prefs upon our fenfes, it retains a more per- 
manent hold of the mind than any ef our fubfequent . 
acquifitions 3; and like the knowledge which | we 
poilefs of our mother tongue, is, as it were, inter- 
woven and incorporated with all its moft effential | 
habits. Accordingly, in old men, whofe {heels 
are, in a great meafure, difengaged from. the world 
the, tranfactions of their middle age, 
feemed fo important, are often obliterated ; 5 ‘abil 
the mind dwells, as in a dream, on the Aports. aoe 
the companions of their infancy. 
I fhall only obferve farther, on this ‘Sond, that i in | 
our dreams, as well as when awake, we occafionally 
make ule of words as an inftrument of thoug 
Such dreams, however, do not, affect the mind with 
fuch emotions of pleafure and of pain, as thofe i zi. 
which the imagmation is occupied. with particular 
objects of foes The effe& of philofophical fiudies, 
in habituating the mind to the almoft contin 
ployment of this inftrument, and of confe its 
effect in weakening the imagination, was formerly 
remarked. If lam not miitaken, the influence of 
- thefe circumftances may alfo be tracediin the hifto- 
ry of our dreams 5 ; which, in youth, commonly: ine 
: ie ey ue 
sv ® Caitle of Nodolaneeaet ae. ye | 
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Rolyepiner amiuch greater, degree, the exereife of ini — 
dgination);.and affect: the mind with, muchwnore 
bemotions, than when we begin to en 
gu? maturer faculties in move Generel: sei ener 
ions. , 
~ From thefediffereset abjaieamapiak we nara a 
ifed to coriclude, that the fame laws of affeciation 
which - regulate. the train of our thoughts, while 
we are awake, continue to operate during fieep.\.. I 
now proceed to confider, how far the circumftances 
which difcrimimate dreaming: frem our waking 
thoughts, correfpond with thofe which might -be 
expected to refult from the fufpenfion of. the influ- - 
ence of the will. 
t. if the influence of the will be fufpended er 
ing fleep, all our voluntary operations, fuch as_re+ 
_ coliection, reafoning, &c. mutt alfo be fufpended. 
» That this really is the cafe, the extravagance and 
_ inconfiftency of our dreams are fufficient proofs. 
_ We frequently confound together times and places 
_ the moft remote from each other ; and, in the courfe 
of the fame dream, conceive the fame perfon as ex- 
.gvin different parts of the world. Sometimes 
we imagine ourfelves converfing with a dead friend, 
without remembering the circumftance of his death, 
‘although, perhaps, it happened but a few days be- 
fore, and affected us deeply. Ail this proves clear- 
dy, that the fabjects which then.occupy our thoughts, 
are fuch as prefent themfelves to the mind {pontan- 
eoufly ; and that we have no power of employing 
ur reafon, in comparing together the different 
‘parts of our dreams ; or even of exerting an act of 
‘recollection, in order to afcertain how far they are 
‘confiftent and poffible. 
% The proceffes of reafoning, in ieee we faeces 
fancy ourfelves to be engaged during fleep, furnith 
pe exception to the foregoing obfervation ; for al- 
‘though every fuch proceis, the time we form it, 
“implies volition ; and, in particular, implies a recol- 
leGtion of the premifes, till we arrive at the conclu 
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the wand cheatin: to the laws of affociatic 
out any more activity on our part, pe a th 
trains of thought which are the moft loofe and in- 
coherent. Nor is this mere theory. I may vibe ; 
ture to appeal to the confcioufnefs of every man ac-_ 
cuftomed to dream, whether his reafonings during 
fleep do not feem to be carried on without any ex- 
ertion of his will ; and witha degree of facility, of 
which he was never confcious while awake. “Mr. _ 
Addifon, in one of his Spectators, has made this ob+ . 
fervation ; 5 and his teftimony, in the prefent ins 
ftance, is of the greater weight, that he had no par-_ 
ticular theory on the fubject to fupport. _“ There — 
“ is not,” (fays he,) “a more painful ation of the 
“mind than invention, yet in dreams, it works 
“ with that eafe and activity, that we are not fen-— 
“ fible when the faculty is employed: For inftance, 
« I believe every one, fome time or other, dreams — 
* thathe is reading papers, books, or ‘letters; in 
* which cafe the invention prompts fo readily, that 
“the mind is impofed on, and miftakes its own 
** fuggeitions for the compofition of another.”* 
2. If the influence of the will during fleep be ful — 
peniieds the mind will remain as paffive, while its’ 
thoughts change from one fubjeé to another, as it 
does during our waking: hours, while different per- | 
ceptible objects are pretented to our fenfes: ; ly 
Of this paffive ftate of the mind in our duecandil th 
is unneceflary, to multiply proofs ; as itshas always _ 
been confidered as one of the moft extraordinary | 
circumftances with which they are accompanied. If 
our dreams, as well as our waking thoughts, were” 
Subject to the will, is it not natural to conclude, 
pi in wine one cafe, as well as in the ore : 


4 
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would endeavour to banifh, as much as we couldy 
every idea which had a tendency to difturb us; and 
detain thofe only which we found to be agreeable ? 
So far, however, is this power over our thoughts 
from being’ exercifed, that we are frequently. op- 
prefied in ipite of all our efforts to the contrary, 
with dreams which affect us with the moft painful 
emotions. And, indeed, it is a matter of vulgar 
remark, that our dreams are, in every cafe, invol- 
untary on our part; and that they appear to be 
obtruded on us by fome external caufe. ‘This faé& 
appeared fo unaccountable to the late Mr. Baxter, 
that it gave rife to his very whimfical theory, in 
which he afcribes dreams to the immediate influ- 
ence of feparate {pirits on the mind. 

8. Ifthe influence of the will be fufpended during 
fleep, the conceptions which we then form of fenfible 
objects, will be attended with a belief of their real 
exiftence, as much as the perception of the fame ob- 

jects is while we are awake. 

_. Intreating of the power of conception, I formerly 
obferved, that our belief of the feparate and inde. 
| pendent exiftence of the objects of our perceptions, 
)is the refult of experience ; which teaches us that 
| thefe perceptions do not depend on our will. If] 
| Open my eyes, I cannot prevent myfelf from feeing 
the profpect before me. ‘The cafe is different with 
refpect to our conceptions. While they occupy the 
mind, to the exclufion of every thing elfe, I endea- 
| voured to fhew, that they are always accompanied 
| with belief; but'as we can banifh them from the 
mind, during our waking hours, at pleafure; and 
_as the momentary belief which they produce, is con- 
tinually checked by the furrounding objets of our 
perceptions, we learn to confider them as fictions of 
our own creation; and, excepting in fome acciden- 
tal cafes, pay no regard to them in the conduct of 
life. Ifthe doctrine, however, formerly ftated with 
refpect to conception be juit, and if, at the fame time 
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it be allowed, that fleep fufpends the influence 'of the 
will over the train of our-thoughts, we fhould: nas 
turally be led to expe, that the fame belief which 
daecompanies perception while we are awake, fhould 
accompany the conceptions which occur to usin our 
dreams. It is fcarcely neceflary for me to remark, 
how ftrikingly this conclufion coincides with de- 
knowledged tacts. » - ; tA oeroicanly 
May it not be confidered as fome confirmation of 
the foregoing doctrine, that when: opium fails in 
_ producing complete fleep, it commonly produces one 
of the effects of fleep, by fufpending the aGiivity of 
the mind, and throwing it/intoa reverie; and that 
while we are in this itate, our conceptions fre 
quently affect us nearly in the fame manner, asif 
tlie objects conceived were prefent to our fenfes ?* — 
® Another circumftance with refpe& to our concep: 
tions'during fleep, deferves our notice. As the fubs 
jeets which we then think upon, occupy the mind 
exclufively ; and as the attention is not diverted by 
the objeéts of our external fenfes, our conceptions 
rnuft be proportionably lively and fteady. . Every 
perfor knows how faint the conception is which we | 
form ‘of any thing, with our eyes open, in compari: 
fon of what we can form with our eyes fhut: and 
tliat, in proportion as we can fufpend the exercifa 
df all Gut other fenfes, the livelinefs of our concep: 
tion increafes’ To this caufe is to beaferibed, in 
art, the effect which the dread of fpirits in the dark, 
fas or fome perfons, who are fully convinced in fpe= 
éulation, that their apprehenfions are groundlefs; | 
arid to this alfo is owing the effect of an accidental 
pe?ception, in giving them a’momentary relief from | 
theis* terrors. Hence the remedy which nature | 
points out to us, when we find ourfelwes ox 
ered by imagination. If every thing/arownd us be 
nt, We endeavour to create a noifey by fpeaki 
S425 the Baroti Dé ‘Toti?s Accounvlee! the Opiu - : 
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aloud, or beating with our feet; that is, we ftirive 
to divert the attention from the fubjects of our im- 
agination, by prefenting an object to our powers of 
perception... ‘Che conclufion which I draw from | 
thefe obfervation is, that, as there is no ftate of the 
body in which our perceptive powers are fo totally 
pnemployed as in fleep, it is natural to think, that 
the objects which we conceive or imagine, mutt 
then make an impreflion. on the mind, beyond 
comparifon greater, than any thing of which we can 
have experience while awake, 
The phenomena which we have hitherto explain- 
hee take place when fleep feems to be complete; 
hat is, when the mind lofes its influence over all 
hofe powers whofe exercife depends on its will. 
here are, however, many .cafes. in which fleep 
leems to .be partial; that is, when the mind Jofes 
tts influence over /ome powers, and retains it over 
others. Jn the cafe of the fomnambuli, it retains, its 
_ power over the limbs, but it poffefles no influence 
Over its own thoughts, and icarcely any over the 
| body; excepting thofe particular members of it 
which are employed in walking. In madnefs, the 
power of the will over the body remains undimin- 
Mhed, while its influence in regulating the train of 
thought isin a great meafure fufpended; eitherin 
confequence of a particular idea, which engroffes 
the attention, to the exclufion of every thing elfe, 
and which we find it impoflible’to banith by our ef- 
forts ; or in confequence of our thoughts fucceed- 
‘Ing each other with fuch rapidity, that we are una- 
bled to ftop the train. In both of thefe kinds of mad- 
nefs, it is worthy of remark, that the conceptions 
or imaginations of the mind becoming independ- 
ent of our will, they are apt to be miftaken for ac- 
tual perceptions, and to affect us in the fame man- 
per. ; 
_ By means of this fuppofition of a partial fleep, 
any apparent exceptions which the hiftory of dreams 
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may afford to the general principles siege flateds 
admit of an eafy explanation. = 

Upon reviewing the foregoing ¢ oblervations, it 
does not occur to me, that I have in any inftance 
tranfgrefled thofe rules of philofophifing, ae 
fince the time of Newton, are commonly a’ 
to, as the tefts of found inveftigation. For, in the 
firft place, I have not fuppofed any caufes which 
are not known to exift ; and, fecondly, I have fhewn 
that the phenomena under our confideration are ne: 
ceflary confequences of the caufes to which I have 
referred them. I have not fuppofed, that the mind 
acquires in fleep, any new faculty of which we aré 
not confcious while awake; but only (what. v 
know to be a fact) that it vctanna fome of its 
ers, while the exercife of others is fufpended : an 
I have deduced fynthetically, the oawheieiic!| 
na of dreaming, from the operation of a particular 
dlafs of our faculties, uncorreéted by the operation 
of another. I flatter myfelf, therefore, that this 
inquiry will not only throw fome light on the ftate _ 
of the mind in fleep; but that it will have a ten- 
dency to illuftrate the mutual adaption and fubfer— 
viency, which exifts among the different parts of 
- our conftitution, when we are in complete poflef- 


fion of all the faculties and principles which | 
to our nature.* 


* See note [O.] 
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. CHAPTER FIFTH. 
PART SECOND. 


% 3 a 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON THE INTELLSCe 
. TUAL AND ON THE ACTIVE POWERS. 


SECTION L 


Of the Influence of cafual Affciation on our Speculative 
Conclufions. 
hs THE affociation of ideas has a tendency to 
Warp our fpeculative opinions, chiefly in the three 
following ways: ae. 
Firft, by blending together in our apprehenfions, 
things which are really diftinct in their nature; fo 
_ as to introduce perplexity and error into every pro- 
_cefS of reafoning in which they are involved. 
_. Secondly, by mifleading us in thofe anticipations 
of the future from the paft, which our conftitution 
difpofes us to form, and which are the great foun- 
dation of our conduct in life. 
Thirdly, by connecting in the mind erroneous 
‘opinions, with truths which irrefiftibly command 
our affent, and which we feel to be of importance 
to human happinefs. ; 
’ A fhort illuttration of thefe remarks, will throw 
light on the origin of various prejudices ; and may 
_ perhaps, fuggeft fome praétical hints with refpect to 
the conduct of the underftanding. <3 Mes 
_ I. I formerly had occafion to mention feveral in- 
_ftances of very intimate aflociations, formed between 
“two ideas which have no neceflary connexion with 
‘each other, One of the moft remarkable is, that 
Which exits in every perfon’s mind between the 
notions of colsur and of extenfien. The former ef 
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_ thefe words exprefles (at leat i in the eee t in whi 
we commonly employ it) a fenfation in the gine 
the latter denotes a quality of an. ternal object 5 
fo that there is, in fad, no ¥ of ia between, 


the two notions, than between pans ee nd of 
ity ; * and yet, in conféquence of 7 
perceiving extenfion, at the hist tite a at ait ae 


fenfation of colour is excited in the mind, we find 
it impoflible to thinkof that fenfation,, without con- 
ceiving extenfion along with it. 

_ Another intimate aflociation is formed i in eve 
gaia beptyecn the ideas of /pace and of time. ‘When | 
we think of an interval of duration, we always con. 
ceive it.as fomething analogous to a ac se De 
ply. the. fame language to both fubje ae a : 
of a Jong and /bort time, as well as a a ea 
diftance ; and we are not confcious of 2 we Mee al 

in doing fo. Nay, fo very, perfect d et Hy an 
appear to.us, that. Bofcovich big es 
ous circumftance, that extenfion Abould 
dimenfions, and duration only one 
_. This apprehended analogy. a 
wholly onan affociation eu id 
and of time, ar iing from our alw, 
one of-thefe quantities by the other. 

ime by motion, and motion 

ur, os hand of the clock nie over 
{pace ; ; in two hours, over double t th e. 
on. ‘Hence the ideas of fpace and t tine bex 

intimately united, and we am hula to te 
ewords, Jong and fart, before and. after, re ; 
manner as to the former. 

_The apprehended analogy between be r a) 
yo 24 the different notes in the fcale of mt fic be; 
to each other, and the relation of fuperiority_ 
sinferiority,, in refpeét of pofition, among mate 

objects arifes alfo from an accidental aflociation yf 
ideass,, ot ai} 


* See Note [P.3 
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What this affociaton is founded upon; I shall not ~ 
takeupon me to,determine; but that it is the effectof 
‘accident, appears clearly from this, that it has not 

y been confined to particular ages and nations; 
but isthe very reverfe of an aflociation which was 
nce equally prevalent.  Itis obferved by Dr. Greg- 

ory, in the preface to his edition of Euclid’s works, 
that the more ancient of the Greek writers looked 
‘upon grave founds as high, and acute ones.as lows 
and that the prefent mode of expreffion on that fub- 
ject, was an innovation introduced’ at a later, peri- 
od.*. ONO: O > 
In the inftances which have now been mentiorx 
ed, our habits ef combining the notions of two 
_ things, becomes fo ftrong, that we find it impoflible 
to think of the one, without thinking: atthe fame 
time of the other. Various other examples of the 
dame fpecies of combination, although, perhaps not 
altogether fo ftriking in degree, might eafily’ be 
_ collected from the fubjects about which our meta- 
phyfical fpeculations are employed. The /enfations, 
for inftance, which are excited in the mind by ex- 
| ternal objects, and the perceptions of material quali- 
ties which follow thefe fenfations, are to be diftin- 
guithed from each othér only by long habits of pa- 
tient reflection. A clear conception of this diftinc- 
tion may be regarded as the key to all Dr. Reid’s 
eafonings concerning the procefs of nature in per- 
ception; and till it has once been rendered familiar 
‘to the reader, a great part of his writings muft ap- 
Pear unfatisfacory and obfcure—In truth, our 
progrefs in the philofophy of the human mind de- 
-pends much more on that fevere and difcriminat- 
ing judgment, which enables us to feparate: ideas 
which nature or habit have intimately combined, 
than on acutenefs of ‘reafoning or fertility of in- 
qention. And hence itis, that metaphyfical fludies . 


* See Note (Q.] , trees 
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fophica the t parht pal ie for thofe philo. ; 
ts, whi to the condu 


none of thefe do we meet with caf 
combinations fo i intimate and indiffoluble : 
which occur in metaphyfics ; and he who ha: 
‘been accuftomed to fuch difcriminations as t 
fcience requires, will not eafily be impofed upon t 
that confufion of ideas, which 
of the multitude, i in moral, ‘religious, sd pottel 
‘inquiries. night Diu, i 


From the faéts which have now been flated, it 
eafy to conceive the manner in which the 
tion of ideas has a tendedcy to miflead the 
ment, in the firft of the sa cafes alrea = 
rated. When two fubjetts of t cht are fo i ti. 
mately conneéted together in the | that we 
find it fcarcely poffible to confider them apart; it 
muft require no common efforts of atte to 
condué any procefs of reafoning which relates to 
either. I formerly took notice of the errors to 
which we are expofed, in confequence of the ambi-_ 
guity of words ; and of the neceflity of: fonts t 
checking and correéting our general. re af ons 
means of particular examples; but in the 
which Tallude at prefent, there i is GfI 
expreffion) an ambiguity of things. ; ee 
’ avhen the mind is ‘occupied about parti 
finds it difficult to feparate the proper c 
attention from others, with which it h 
accuftomed to blend them, The ; 2s, inde 
which fuch obftinate and invincible aflociations are. 
formed among different fubjeés of though { 
very numerous, and occur chiefly in ourmetaphy- 
fical refearches ; but in every mind, cafual combi- 
nations, of an inferior degree of ftrength, have'an 
habitual effe@ in difturbing the Wipes so ers, 
and are not to be conquered without perfevering 
exertions, of which few men are capable. 0 


vious effects which this tendency to combination pr o- 
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wh ough prac oon eran 
ftrikin: psp cegiineicajand fir wcedu 
eT The afibeialiv oF Meas in 2 Souwts Gripeenla 
: ‘tive error, by mifleading us in thofe anticipations 
»of the future from the paft, which are the foundation 
our conduct in life. 
t lee-The great object of philofophy, de Tene stably X 
| i aacelipedaasrdhces son is to afcertain the laws 
_ which regulate the facceffion of events, both in the 
and moral worlds ; in order that, when 
upon to aét in any particular combination of 
es, we may be enabled to anticipate the 
courie of nature from our paft experience, 
| ‘and'to regulate our condué accordingly, ) 
_* Asia knowledge of the eftablifhed connexions 
1 “among events, isthe foundation of fagacity and of 
che -dkill, both in the praCtical arts, and in the condué of 
“hife; nature has not only given to all men a firong 
| difpofition to remark, with attention and 
t phenomena which have been obferved tohap- 
n nearly at the fame time ; but has bea 
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fs Such pees can be dpsed by the lige of ee 


of our fenfes 5, and eftablith, by deaeectene teal 
ciple of .affociation, a correfponding 
thoughts, long before the dawn at Ai go reflec 
tion ; or at _leaft long before, that period of child- 
hood, to which our recollecti on afterwards extends. 

This tendency of the mind. to aflociate together 
events which have been prefented to.it nearly atthe 
fame time ;. although, on the whole, it is attended 
with infinite advantages, yet; like many other prin- 
ciples of our nature, may occafionally be afource of 
inconvenience, -unlefs we avail ourfelves of our rea 
fon|and of our experience, in keeping it under 
proper regulation. Among the various phenomena : 
which are continually pafiing before us, there is ¢ 
great proportion, whofe vicinity in timedoes. 
indicate a conftancy of conjan@ion; and aerial 
be careful.to make) diftinction, between two clafles 
of connexions, the order of our ideas will be apt to 
correfpond with the one as wellas with the other ; 
and our enlightened experience of the pait, ,will fill 
the mind, in numberlefs inftances, with vain expec 
tations,-or with groundlefs alarms, concerning 4 
future: . This difpofition to confosed Seeethensah 
cidental .and permanent connexions, is one gr 
fource of popular fuperftitions, Hence the re 
which is paid tounlucky days 5 to unlucky col 
and to the influence of the planets ; appr ehe 
which render human life, to many, a contir 
ries of abfurd terrors... Lucretius ‘compares | 

‘to thofe which children feel, from pt of. 
exiftence of er in. the dark : a. his bsiepradl 
ty i ty othe " 
fing UAC, ae _pueri pled ben atgue omnia plese ac ea 

“« In tenebris metuunt, Se nos, in luce pager a Pe. 


iP an 


lofophy only ; which, by accuftoming ms ito 
eftabliflied cconhexions, teachesus \to defpife 


owhich are cafuab; :and, by giving 2 properdired 
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to that bias'of the mind which is the foundation of 
fuperftition, prevents it from leading us aftray. 
In the inftances which we have now been con- 
fidering, events come to be combined together in 
the mind, merely from the accidental circumftance 
of their contiguity in time, at the moment when 
we perceived them. Such combinations are con- 
fined, in a great meafure, to uncultivated and un- 
etilightened minds ; or to. thofe individuals who; 
from nature or education have a more than ordi; 
nary facility of affociation. But there are other 
accidental combinations, which are apt to lay hold 
of the moft vigorous underftandings ;. and: from 
which, as they are the natural and neceffary refult of 
a limited experience, no fuperioriy of intellect is 
fufficient to preferve a philofopher‘in the infancy 
‘ef phyfical fcience. PAIS BS ory 
» As the connexions among phyfical events are dif- 
_ covered to us by experience alone, it is evident, 
that when we fee a phenomenon preceded by a 
suunber of different circumftances, it is impoffible 
for us to determine, by any reafoning a@ priori, 
which of thefe circumftances are to be regarded as 
the conftant, and which ‘as the accidental, antecedents 
wf the effect. If,in the courte of our experience, the 
| fame combination of circumftances is always exhib- 
“ed to us without any alteration, and is invaribly 
‘followed by the fame refult, we muft forever re- 
“Mem ignorant, whether this refult be connected 
‘Swith the whole combination, or with one or more 
of the:circumftances combined ; and therefore, if we 
‘are anxious, upon any occafion, to produce a fimilar 
*efleét, the only rule that we camfollow with perfe& 
Mecurity, is to intimate in every particular circum- 
Wance the combination which we have feen. It is 
only where we have an opportunity of feparating 
ely circumftances from each other; of combining 
hem! varioully together; and of obferving the ef- 
#65 which refult from thefe different experiments, 
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that we can afcertain with precifion ‘the : 
laws of nature, and ftrip phyfical caufes of in ace 
cidentaland uneffential concomitants. a 


To illuftrate this by an wrens ‘Let us pd 
that a favage,, who in ‘a particular inftance, had: 
found himielf relieved of fome bodily i in ifpof 
by a draught of cold water, is a fecond:time afflict. 
ed with a fimilar diforder, and is defirous to repeat 
the fame remedy. With the limited degree of ex- 
perience which we have here fuppofed himto poflefs, 
it would be impoffible for the acutelt philofopher,, 
in his fituation, to determine whether the cure was 
owing to the water which was drunk, to the cup in 
which it was contained, to the fountain from which 
it was taken, to the particular day of the month or 
to the particular age of the moon. In order, there- 
fore, to enfure the fuccefs of the remedy, he’ will 
very naturally, and very wilely, copy, as far as he 
can recollect, every circumftance which accompan- 
ied the firft application of it. He will make uieof 
the fame cup, draw the water from the fame foun. 
tain, hold his body in the fame pofture, and. turn 
his face in the fame dire@ion; and thus all the ace 
- cidental circumftances in which the firft expermen Sy 

was made, will come to be affociated equally in his” 
“mind with the effe& produced. The fountain from 
which the water was drawn, will be confidered ak 
poflefled of particular virtues; and the cup from 
which it was drunk, will be fet apart from vulgar 
ufes, for the fake of thofe who may afterwards ha re 
occafion to apply the remedy. | It is the enlarge 
‘ment of experience. alone, and not any progres : in 
‘the art of reafoning, which can cure the mind of 
- thefe affociations, and free the practice of medicine 
from thofe fuperititious obfervances with which we 
always, find it incumbered among rude nations. 

Manyinftances of this {pecies of fuperftition mij 
‘be produced from the works of philofophers who 

haye flourifhedin more enlightened ages. “In parti 
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cular, many might be produced from the writings 
of thofe phyfical inquirers who immediately fuccee- 
ded to Lord Bacon ; and who, convinced by his ar- 
guments, of the folly of all reafonings a priori, con- 
‘eerning the laws of nature, were frequently apt to 
_ Yun into the oppofite extreme, by recording every 
fircumftance, even the moft ludicrous, and the moft 
obvioufly ineffential, which attended their experi- 
a Oe ea : 

The obfervations which have been hitherto made 
relate entirely to affociations founded on cafual com- 
-binations of material objects, or of phyfical events. 
The effects which thefe affociations produce on the 
underftanding, and which are fo palpable, that they 
cannot fail to ftrike the moft carelefs obferver, will 
preparé the reader for the remarks I 4m now to 
make, on fome analogous prejudices which warp 
our opinions on itill more important fubjects. 

As the eftablifhed laws of the material world, 
which have been exhibited to our fenfes from our 
infancy, gradually accommodate to themfelves the 
order of our thoughts; fo the moft arbitrary and 
capricious inftitution and cuftoms, by a long and 
conftant and exclufive operation on the mind, ac- 
| quires fuch an influence in forming the intellectual 
habits, that every deviation from them not only 
produces furprize, but is apt to excite fentiments of 
‘contempt and of ridicule. A perfon who has 
never extended his views beyond that fociety of 
“which he himfelf is a member, is apt to confider 
“many peculiarities in the manners and cuftoms of 


8 

» * The reader will fcarcely believe, that the following cure 
or a dyfentery is copied verbatim from the works of Mr. 
oyle : 

«« Take the thigh-bone of a hanged man, (perhaps ano 
ther may ferve, but this was ftill made nfe of,) calcine it to 
whitenefs and having purged the patient with an antimo- 
¢ nial medicine, give him one dram of this white powder for 
| * one dofe in fome good cordial, whether conferve or liquor.” 
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his countrymen as founded on the univerfal princis 
ples of the human conftitution ; and when he hears 
of other nations, whofe practices in fimilar fimilar cafes are 
different, he is apt to cenfure them The af ew 
and to defpife them as abfurd. * 

elafiles of men who have more: 

arged with this weaknefs; thofe who perc ner 
at the bottom, and thofe who have reached the fum- 
mit of the {cale of refinement ; the former from ig- 
norance, and the latter from ational vanity. 
_» For curing this clafs of prejudices, the ‘obvious 

expedient which nature points outto us, is to extend — 
our acquaintance with human affairs, either by 
means of books, or of perfonal obfervation. _ The 
effects of travelling, in enlarging and in apigies 
ing the mind, are obvious to our daily expe ; 
and fimilar advantages may be derived (although, © 
perhaps, not in an equal degree) from a carful ftu- 
dy of the manners of paft ages, or of diftant nations 
as they are defcribed by the hiftorian. In making 
however, thefe attempts for our intelle@ualimprove-_ ; 
ment, it is of the utmoft confequence to us to vary, é 
to a confiderable degree, the objeéts of our atten- — 
tion; in order to prevent any er of our ac- 
quiring an exclufive preference for t > caprices of 4 
any one people, whoie political fituation, or whofe _ 
moral character, may attach us to thein as faultlefs 
models for our imitation. The fame weaknefs and 
verfatility of mind ; the fame facility. of aflociation i 
which, in the cafe of a perfon who has never exten - 
ded his views beyond his own iarreeY “is a) 
fource of national prejudice and of national b igotry, 
fenders the mind, when forced into new fituation at 
eafily fuiceptible of other prejudices no lef§ cz pri- 
cious ; and frequently prevents the time, which is 
devoted to travelling, or to ftudy, from being fub-— 
fervient to any better purpofe, than an. importat a a 
of foreign fafhions, or a full"more. ludicrous imit 
tion of ancient follies. 
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The philofopher whofe thoughts.dwell habitually ” 
peo shad what is, or hat has been, but i 
on what is beft and moft expedient for mankind ; 
who, to the ftudy of books, and the obfervation of 

“manners, has added:a careful examination of the 
principles of the human conflitution, and ef thofe 
which ought to regulate the focial order ; is the only 

_perfon who is effectually fecured againft both the 
weaknefles which I have defcribed. By learning 
to feparate what is.eflential to morality and to hap- 
pinefs, from thofe adventitious trifles which it is the 
province of fafhion to direct, he is equally guarded 
againft the follies of national prejudice, and a weak 
deviation, in matters of indifference, from eftablifh- 
ed ideas. Upon his mind, thus occupied with im- 
portant fubjects of reflection, the fluctuating caprices 
and fafhions of the times lofe their influence ; while 
accuftomed to avoid theflavery of local and arbitrary 
habits, he poffeffes, in his own genuine fimplicity of 
character, the fame power of accommodation to ex- 
ternal circumftances, which men of the world derive 

_ from the pliability of their tafte, and the verfatility 

of theirmanners. As the order, too, of his ideasis » 
accommodated, not to what is cafually prefented 
from without, but to his own fyftematical principles 
| his aflociations are fubjeé only to thofe flow and 

pleafing changes, which arife from his growing light 
and improving reafon ; and, in fuch a period of the 
| world as the prefent, when the prefs not only ex- 
| cludes the poflibility of a retrogradation in human af- 
| fairs, but operates with an irrefiftiblethough gradual 
| progrefs, in undermining prejudices and in extend- 

_ ing the triumphs of philofophy, he may reafonably 

indulge the hope, that fociety will every day ap- 

| proach nearer and nearer to what he wifhes it to be. 

A man of fuch a charaéter, inftead of looking back 

on the paft with regret, finds himfelf (if I may ufe 

| the expreffion) more at home, in the world, and 

“more fatisfied with its order, the longer he lives in 
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‘it. The melancholy contrafts which old men are 
- fometimes difpofed to ftate between its condition, 
_ when they are about to leave it, and that in which 
~ they found it, at the commencement of their career, — 
-arifes, in moft cafes, from the unlimited influence — 
“which in their early years they had allowed to the ~ 
fathions of the times, in the formation of their cha- — 
‘ra¢ters. How different from thofe fentiments and — 
profpetts, which dignified the retreat of Turgot, 
-and brightened the declining years of Franklin! 
The querulous temper, however, which is inci- 
dent to old men, although it renders their man- — 
ners difagreeable in the intercourfe of focial life, 
is by no means the moft contemptible form in ~ 
‘which the prejudices I have now been defcribing, — 
may difplay their influence. Such a ‘temper indi« — 
cates at leaft a certain degree of obfervation, in 
marking the viciffitudes of human affairs, and a 
certain degree of fenfibility in early life, which has — 
connected pleafing ideas with the fcenes of infancy _ 
and youth. A very great proportion of mankind — 
dre, in a great meafure, incapable either of the one © 
or of the other ; and, fuffering themfelves to be car- 
ried quietly along with the ftream of fafhion, and — 
finding their opinions and their feelings always in 
the fame relative fituation to the fleeting objects ~ 
around them, are perfectly unconfcious of amy pro= 
grefs in their own ideas, or of any change in the 
manners of their age. In vain the philofopher res 
minds them of the opinion they yefterday held; 
and forewarns them from the fpirit of the times, of ~ 
thofe which they are to hold to-morrow. ‘The ~ 
Opinions of the prefent moment feem to them t 
be infeparable from their conftitution ; and whe1 
the profpedts are realized, which they lately trea’ 
ed as chimerical, their minds are fo gradually pre- — 
pared for the event, that they behold it without ~ 
any emotions of wonder or curiofity; and it is to” 
the philofopher alone, by whom it was predicted, 
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- that it appears to furnish a fubject worthy of future 
reflexion: = nt 
_ The prejudices to which the laft obfervations re- 
late have their origin in that difpofition of our‘na- 
ture, which accommodates the order of our ideas, 
and our various intelleétual habits, to whatever ap- 
pearances have been long and familiarly prefented 
tothe mind. But there are other prejudices which 
by being intimately aflociated with the effential prin- 
ciples of our conftitution, or with the original and 
univerfal laws of our belief, are incomparably more 
inveterate in their nature, and have a far more ex- 
-tenfive influence on human charatter and happinefs. 
Iii. The manner in which the aflociation of ideas 
operates in producing this third clafs of our fpecu- 
lative errors, may be conceived; in part, from what 
was formerly faid concerning the fuperftitious ob- 
fervances, which are mixed with the pra¢tice of me- 
‘dicine among rude nations.. As all the different 
-circumftances which accompanied the firft adminif- 
tration ofa remedy, come to be confidered as effen- 
‘tial to its future fuccefs, and are blended together 
‘in our conceptions, without any difcrimination 
of their relative importance ; fo, whatever tenets 
and ceremonies we have been taught to conneé& 
|with the religious creed of our infancy, become al- 
moft a part of our conftitution, by being indiflolubly 
united with truths which are effential to happinefs, 
d which we are led to reverence and to love, by 
all the beft difpofitions of the heart. The aftonith- 
ent which the peafant feels, when he fees the rites 
a religion different from his own, is not lefs, 
than if he faw fome flagrant breach of the moral 
duties, or fome direct act of impiety to God ; nor 
sit eafy for him to conceive, that there can be any 
ing worthy in a mind which treats with indiffer- - 
nce, what awaken in his own breaft all its beft and 
blimeft emotions. “ Is it poflible,” (fays the old 
id expiring Bramin, in one of Matmontel’s tales, 
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to the young Englith officer who had faved :the life 

of his daughter,) “ is it poffible, that he to whof 

“ compaffion I owe the prefervation of my child, 
“and who now foothes my laft moments with the 
- confolations of piety, fhould not believe in. 7 
“ God Vifinou, and his nine metamorphofes !” . 
-’ What has now been faid on the nature of religic 
' fuperftition, may be applied to many other oe 
In particular, it may be applied to thofe political 
prejudices, which bias the judgmentieven of 4 
lightened. men in all countries of the’ Secale’ 
._¢ _ Howdeeply rooted in the human frame are thofe 

_ important principles, which intereft the good man 
in the profperity of the world; and more efpecially 
in the profperity ee that beloved community to 
which he belongs ! How {mall, at the fame time, is 
the number of individuals who, accuftomed to con- 
template one modification alone of the focial order, 
are able to diftinguifh the circumftances which are 
effential to human happinefs, from thofe which. 
indifferent or hurtful ! In fuch a fituation, how nat- 
ural is it for a man ‘of benevolence, to acquire an 
indifcriminate and fuperftitious veneration for all) 
the inftitutions under which he has been educated 5 
as thefe inftitutions, however capricious and abfurd 
in themfelves, are not only familiarifed by habit to, 
all his thoughts and feeling, but are condecrated im 
his mind, by an indiffoluble preparege duties 
which nature recommends ‘to’ his affections, anc 


thefe accounts that. ~opertidenseabalpadd 10 
vation, both in religion and polisher ell 1 
dently grafted on pitty to God, and good ‘will te| 
mankind, however it may excite the forrow of the 
more enlightened phiiofopher, is juftly entitled, not! 
only to his indulgence, but to his efteem and affe 
tion. pa: est » 

The véthiarks Mich aes tiie already: ade, are 
fufficient to thew, how neceflary it is for us, in ile 
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formation of our philofophical principles, to exam-_ 
ine with care all thofe opinions, which in our early 
years we have imbibed from our inftructors; or 
which are connected with our own local fituation. 

Nor does the univerfality of an opinion among men 
who have received a fimilar education, afford any 
prefumption i in its favour; for, however great the 
deference is, which a wife.man will always pay to 
common belief, upon thofe fubjeéts which have em- 
ployed the unbiafied reafon of mankind, he certain- 

ly owes it no refpe&, in fo far as he fafpeats i it to 
be influenced by fafhion or authority. Nothing can 
be more juft than the obfervation of Fontenelle, 
that “the number of thofe who believe in a fyftem 
“already eftablifhed in the world, does not, in the 
“ leaft, add to its credibility ; but ‘that the number 
“of thofe who doubt of it, has a tendency to di- 
“ minifh it.” 

_ The fare remarks lead upon the other hand, to ~ 
another conclufion of ftill greater importance ; that 
notwithitanding the various falfe opinions which 
are current in the world, there are fome truths, 
Which are infeparable from the human underftand- 
ang, and by means of which, the errors of educa- 
tion in moft inftances, are enabled to take hold of 
our belief. 

. A weak mind, unaccuftomed to reflexion, and 
Sehich has paflively derived its moft important opin- 
lions from habit or from authority, when, in conie- 
quence of a more enlarged intercourfe with the 
; world, it finds, that ideas which it had been taught 
to regard as facred, are treated by enlightened and 
worthy men with ridicule, i is apt to lofe its rever- 
ence for the fundamental and eternal truths on 
which thefe acceflory ideas are grafted, and eafily 
dalls.a prey to that fceptical philofophy, which teach- 
ss, that all the opinions, and all the principles of 
attion by which mankind are governed, may be tra- 
ed to the influence of education and e 
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_ Amidft the infinite variety of forms, however, which 


* 


- what are* thefe original and immutable laws: of the 


our verfatile nature affumes, it cannot fail to frike 


an attentive obferver, that there are certain indeli-_ 
ble features common to them all. In one fituation, 
we find good men attached to a republican form of ' 
government } in another, toa monarchy 5 but in al 
fituations, we find them devoted to the fervice of 
their country ‘and of mankind, and difpofed to re- 
gard, with reverence and ida; the moft abfurd 
antd capricious inftitutions which cuftom has led _ 
them to connect with the order of: fociety. ‘The 
different appearances, therefore, which the political 
opinions and the political conduct of men er 


while they demonftrate to what a wonderful de 
human nature may be influenced by fituation an 
early inftru€tion, evince the exiftence of fome con 
mon and original principles, which fit it for the po- 
litical union, and illuftrate the uniform operation of 
thofe laws of  affociation, to which, in all the fag 
of fociety, itis equally fubje&. r ne 
Similar obfervations are applicable; and, ‘indeed, 
in a ftill. more ftriking degree, to the opinions of” 
mankind on the important queftions of religion and 
morality. ‘The variety of fyftems which they have 
formed to themfelves concerning thefe fubjects, has 7 
often a the ridicule of the fpr ee and the il bag 


in every fithion, to fuch Pile mre 
fluence which their conclufions, however abi d, 
have had°on their charater and their we ae fs. 
prove; no-lefs, clearly, on the other, that there m1 
be fome principles from which they all derive th 
origin; and invite the philofopher to /afcerta 


human mind. , ie i 
.. © Examine” (fays Mr. Huila) “the religi 
“ principles which have prevailed inthe world. You” 


su 
- 
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will fearcely ‘be perfuaded, that they are any 
“< thing but fick men’s dreams; or, perhaps, will 
«© regard them more as the playfome whimfies of 
-* monkeys in human fhape, than the ferious, pofi- 
© tive, dogmatical aflervations of a being, who dig- 
rote kia sorta of tclaltc reigien by. fuck 
; e torrent o ic religion u 
Bee ee as thefe, that it i Capote for 
“the fame thing to be and not to be; that the 
“whole is greater than a part; and two and three 
make five; is pretending to ftop the ocean with 
a bulrufh.”” But what is the inference to which 
we are led by thefe obfervations? Is it, (to ufe the 
words of this ingenious writer) “ that the whole 
is a riddle, an znigma, an inexplicable inyftery 5 
* and that doubt, uncertainty, and fufpenfe, appear 
“the only refult of our moft accurate fcrutiny con- 
“ cerning this fubject ?”” Or fhould not rather the 
oly hiftories which he has exhibited of the 
ies and caprices of fuperftition, direct our atten- 
to thofe facred and indelible charaéters on the 
human mind, which all thefe perverfions of reafon 
are unaDle to obliterate; like that image of himfelf 
lwhich Phidias wifhed to perpetuate, by ftamping it 
if deeply on the buckler of his Minerva; “ ut ne- 
* mo delere poffet aut divellere, qui totam flatuam 
/* non imminueret.”* In truth, the more ftriking 
ithe contradictions, and the more ludicrous the cer- 
lpsnonies to which the pride of human reafon has 
thus been reconciled; the ftronger is our evidence 
that peigien has a foundation in the nature of man. 
When the greateft.of modern philofophers declares 
hat “ he would rather believe all the fables in the 
egend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than 
* that this univerfal frame is without mind ;”t he 
hs expreffed the fame feeling, which, in all ages 
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‘and ‘ations; has led’ ‘good: mens u accultome 
éreafoning, to an implicit faith‘in the éreed of, hei 
Yancy ;—a feeling which affore an ev ae . 
--exiftence of the D eity, incomy - 
han if. arintixed with errer nl 
* tition; this mok important of all 
| manded the univer{al affent of mankind. 
the other truths, inthe tek ce a ; 
which areifoeflentialto hun 
cure-an eafyaccefs, not only for a 
wwhatevet 6pinions:-may | to be 
them ?° Where are the tru s{o-vener: . 
imanding, )as'to impart’ their fu y tf 
fling miekadéal: which: ach tenpanes men 
brances 5 to beltow folemaity ty and elevation ca 
ery” parent expreflion by w. are: 
ed 5; and--which,. in. Pi sites Facey 6 che 
Fabitually occupied thethoughts, confe 
‘object which it prefents to ourdentfes,. 
ground we have: -been*accuftomed... . 
To fttempt to-weaken the authority: 0 hts 
fions, by @ detail ‘of the endlefs) 
which they derive from cafual’aflociations, is f 
ly an employment unfuitable to the dignity o: phie 
lofophy. . To the vw¢ar, it ma aS in chil 
as in other initances, to indalge their-w nder 
what is newor uncommon ; but to-the philofo; phet 
it belongs to perceive, wndert ate 
guiles, the workings of the famee 
— in the en of ects 
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aed “THE s very ‘general oblervatidneswhick | amy: 
_ to make imthis Section, do not prefuppofe any par- 
~ ticular theory concerning the nature of tafte. It 
"is fafficient foriniy purpofe to remark, that tafte is 
ae “not 4 fimple-and original faculty, but a power gra- 
' dually formed by:experience and obfervation. » It 
" implies, mdeed; as its ground-work, a certain deé 
| gree of ‘natural fénfibility ; but-.it implies alfo the 
th __ exercife of the judgment ; and isthe flow refult of 
A, an attentive examination and comparifon of the 
agreeable or difagreeable: effects produced - on the 
3 mind by external objects. ~ 
' Such of my readers as are acquainted noth “ An 
' ** Eflay on >the) Nature and Principles of Tafte,” 
- lately publithed by Mr. Alifon, will not be furprifed 
that I decline the difcuffion of a fubject, which he 
‘has treated with fomuch ingenuity and elegance.) 
“+ The view which was fermerly given of the pro- 
, eek, by which the general laws of the material world 
| are inveftigated, arid which I endeavoured to illuf- 
trate by the ftate:of medicine among rude nations, 
-is ftrittiy applicable to the hiftory of tafte. That 
) certain Objects ‘are fitted to give pleafure, and others 
vdifguft,te the mind, we know from experience 
“8 alone ; and itis impoffible for us, by any reafoning 
“8 priori, to explain, bow the pleafure or the pain is 
produced. In the works of nature we find, in ma- 
| ny inftances, beauty and fublimity involved among 
_.circamftance$, which are either indifferent, or which 
| tobftrud the genierabeffeet : and it is.only by a tram 
bof experiments; that we can feparate thofe circum- 
eftances from the refty and afcertain with what par- 
| wticular qualities the pleafing effect is, conneéted, . Ac- 
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cordingly, the inexperienced artift, when he copies» 
nature, will copy her fervilely, that he may be cer- 
tain of fecuring the pleafing effe& ; and the beauties — 
of his performances will be encumbered witha. 
number of fuperfluous or of difagreeable concomi- — 
tants. Experience and obfervation alone can enable 
him to make this difcrimination ; to exhibit the © 
principles of beauty pure and unadulterated, and ~ 
to form a creation of his own, more faultlefS, than' 
ever fell under the obfervation of his fenfes. == 
This analogy between the progrefs of tafte from — 
rudenefs to refinement ; and the progrefs of phyficak 
. knowledge from the fuperftitions of a favage tribe, ~ 
to the inveftigation of the laws of nature, proceeds’ 
on the fuppofition, that, as in the material world 
there are general facts beyond which philofophy is — 
unable to proceed ; fo, in the conftitution of man, — 
there is an inexplicable adaption of the mind to the ~ 
objects with which his faculties are converfant, inv 
confequence of which, thefe objets are fitted to 
produce agreeable or difagreeable emotions. In 
both cafes, reafoning may be employed with pro- 
priety to refer particular phenomena to general pri 
ciples ; but in both cafes, we muft at laft arrive at 
principles of which no account can be given, but” 
that fuch is the will of our Maker. = © > oF 
. Agreat part, too, of the remarks which were) 
made in the laft feétion on the origin of popular pre- 
judices, may be applied to explain the influence of 
cafual affociations on tafte ; but thefe remarks doy 
not fo completely exhauft the fubje&, as to fupers 
cede the neceffity of farther illuftrations ‘Im mat? 
ters of tafte, the effects which we confiderpare pros 
~duced on the mind itfelf; and are .accompanied 
either with pleafure or with pain. _ Hence'the ten- 
dency to cafual affociation, is much ftronger thanit 
commonly is, with refpeét to phyficakevents ; and 
when fuch affociations are once formed, as they do 
not lead to any important inconveniente,.fimilar te 
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thofe- which refult from phyfical miftakes, they are 
not fo likely to bé corrected by mere experience, 
unaffifted by ftudy. . To this it is owing, that the’ 
influefice of affociation on our judgments concern- 
ing beauty and deformicy, is fill more remarkable: 
than on our {peculative conclufions : acircumftance 
whichhas led fome philofophers to fuppofe, that af- 
fociation is fufficient to account for the origin of 
thefe notions : and that there is no fuch thing as 2 
fiandard of tafte, founded on the principles of the 
human conftitution.. But this is undoubtedly pufh- 
ing the theory a great deal too far. The affociation 
of ideas can never account for the origin of a new 
notion ; or of a pleafure eflentially diferent from 
ali the others which we know. It may, indeed; 
enable us to conceive how a thing indifferent in it- 
felf, may become a fource of pleafure, by being con- 
nected in the mind with fomething elfe which is 
‘naturally agreeable ; but ‘it prefuppofes, in every 
inftance, the exiftence. of thofe notions and 
“thofe feelings which it is: its province to combine ; 
infomuch that, 1 apprehend, it will be found, 
wherever aflociation produces a change in our judg- 
Ments on matters of tafte, it does fo, by co-operat- 
ing with fome natural principle of the mind, and 
amplies the exiftence of certain original fources of 
pleafure and uneafinets. © 
- Amodeof drefs, which at firft appeared awkward, 
‘acquires,in'a few weeks or months, the appearance 
of elegance. . By being accuftomed to fee it worn 
‘by thofe whom we confider as models: of tafte, -it 
becomes affociated with the agreeable impreflions, 
swhich we receive from the eafe and grace and re- 
finement of their manners. When it pleafes us by 
itfelf, the effe@ is not to be afcribed to the drefs, 
ut to the impreffions with which it has been gen- 
v connected, and which it naturally recals to the 
“ind. art ) net 
“> This obfervation points out to us the caufeof the 
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perpetual wvictffitudés it ‘dete ah alee ' 
whofe > econ eae eel fafhion.: 
Tris ‘that, in fo far as the agreeable.effeé ae 


a. drefs.arifes from affociation, the < fect. 
tinue only while it is confined tthe igi order 
When it’ is adopted by the multitude it not only 
ceafes to be‘aflociated with ideas of tafte and refir 
ment, but it isvaflociated with ideas of -Sentirn if 
abfard imitation and vulgarity. At is according}; & 
laid afide by the higher orders, who fludioufly avoic 
every circumftance in external appearance, whtich:| it 
debafed by low and common ufe : and they are | 

to exertife their invention, in the introdu@ion 4 

fome new peculiarities, which firft become fafhio: 1% 

able, then’ comurion, and, Taft of all, are RCT ois. 

- as vulgar, ° 292,55 E39. ate aE 
“Tt bi) been often vigil ‘that, wea 
riod in the .pro refs of fociety, € 

asap Bids and the different produGion: 

df the’fine arts begin to degenerate from that fim 
licity,, which they had attained in their ftate of 
ateft perfection. One reafon of this decline i 
tuggefted by the foregoing obfervationss ~ 
From the account which has been given ins 
hatural progrefs of tafte, in feparating the genuir 
principles of beauty from | fuperfluous aid from o 
fenfive concomitants, it is evident, that there is 
Simit, beyond which the tove of fimplicity ‘earmot b 
tarried. No bounds, indeed, can’ easton 
Zions of genius ; but as this quality o pfeldom 
fn an emittent degree, it commonty: pp at 
after a period of great refinement of t y men b ) 
into. ‘gratify their love of: variety, : ae dix S| 
‘circumftances to the fini vedi nodels 
their predeceflors, or inakitip .t oth 
engi eesti on them, wil ae sr ely 
ediverfifyine the effect. © Thefe additiéns:and alt 
tions, indifferent, perhaps, - or even in ritee opr 


asdf anite in themfelves, acquire: — ac be 


te 
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beauty, eas the connection in which we fee them, 
er from the influence of fafhion : the: fame: cauife 

which at firft produced them, continues 

+0 inereafe their number ; and tafte returis to bar- 

‘barifm, by aimoft the fame fteps which concise 

it to perfection. 

_ The-truth of thefe remaks will appear Siillcaore 
firiking to thofe, who contider the wonderful ef- 
tek which a writer of fplendid genius, but oftincor- 

rect tafte, has in mifleading the public judgment. 
he peculiarities of fuch an author are.confecrated 
ty the connexion in which we fee them; and even 
pieafe to a certain degree, when detached from the 
-excellencies of his compofition, by recalling to us 
he agreeable impreflions with which they have been 
ake affociated. How many imitations have 
swe feen, of the affectations of Sterne, by men 
‘who were unable to copy his beauties! And yet thefe 
imitations of his defects ; of his abrupt. manner ; 
of his minute fpecification of circumftances; and 
even of his daflres, produce, at firft, fome effedt, 
on readers of fenfibility, but of uncultivated tafte, 

/in confequence of the exquiite ftrokes of the pa- 

‘thetic, and the fingular vein of humour, with 

which they are united in the original. 

From what has been faid, it is obyions,. that the 
circum@ances which. pleafe, i in the objects of tafte, 

‘are of two kinds : Firft, thofe which. are, fitted to 
pleafe by nature, or by ‘affociations which ail man- 

d are led to form, by their common condition’; 
and, fecondly, thofe ‘which pleafe in confequence of 
Ociations arifing from local and accidental ee 
ances. - Hence, there are two kinds of tafte : 
enabling us:to judge of thofe beauties which, 
ave a foundation in the. human conftitution ;. the 
ther, of ofuch objects: as derive their principak Te: 
ndation from the influence of fafhion. = 
_ Taefe two kinds of tafte are not always united if 


* 
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that they are united but rarely. The perfeéti 
‘the'one, depends much upon the degree in whi 
‘we are able to free the mind from the : influence 
cafual affociations ; ; that of the other, e contra~ 
ty, depends on a facility of affociation, which ena- 
bles us to fall in, at once, with all the turns of the 
fathion, and, (as Shakefpeare exprefles it) “to catch | 
the tune of the times.” | 
- I fhall endeavour to illuftrate fome of the fore. | 
going remarks, by applying them to the fubject of’ 
Janguage, which affords numberlefs inftances to ex- 
emplify the influence which the affociation of ideas 
hes on our judgments in matters of tafte. : 
In the fame manner in which an article of drefs ace 
quires an appearance of elegance or of vulgarity { 
from the perfons by whom it is habitually worn; - 
fora particular mode of pronunciation acquires an” 
air of fafhion or of rufticity, from the perfons by. : 
whom it is habitually employed. The Scotch ac- 
-cent is furely in itfelf as good as the Englifh; and, 
with a few exceptions, is as agreeable to the ear at 
and yet how offenfive does it appear, even to us, 
-who have been accuftomed to hear it from our in. 
fancy, when compared with that which is ufed by | 
our fouthern neighbours !—No reafon can be given” 
for this, but that the capitol of Scotland is now be- 
come a ‘provincial town, and London it the feat o} 
our court. i 
The diftinétion which is to be found, in the 2 
guages of all civilized nations, between low and po- 
lite modes of expreffion; arifes from fimilar cauies, 
It is, indeed, amufing to remark, the folicitude with 
which the higher or ders, i in the “monarchies. of mo- 
-dern'Europe, avoid évery circumftance im their ex 
terior appearance and manner, which, by the me 
remote aflociation, may, in the cnee) of oth 
conneét them with the idea of the multitu 
Their whole dre{s and deport:nent and converfation 
axe Mtudioufly arranged to convey: an impefing no* 
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ion of their confequence ; and to recal to the fpeé- 
tator, by numberleis flight and apparently uninten- 
tional hints, the agreeable impreffions which are af- 
fociated with the advantages of fortune. ie 
To this influence of affociation en language, it is 
neceflary for every writer to attend carefully, who 
withes to exprefs himfelf with elegance. For the 
attainment of corre¢ctnefs and purity in the ufe of 
words, the rules of grammarians and of critics may 
‘be a fufficient guide; but it is not in the works of 
‘this clafs of authors, that the higher beauties of ftyle 
are to be fiudied. As the air and manner of a gen- 
tleman can be acquired only by living habitually in 
‘the beft fociety, fo grace in compofition mutt be at- 
‘tained by an habitual acquaintance with claffical 
awriters. It is indeed neceflary for our information 
that we fhould perufe, occafionally, many books 
which have no merit in point of expreffion; but I 
believe it to be extremely ufeful to all literary men, 
to counteraé the effect of this mifceilaneous read- 
ing by maintaining a conftant and familiar acquain- 
hance with a few of the moft faultlefs models which 
the language affords. For want of fome ftandard 
of this fort we frequently fee an author’s tafte 
4 writing alter much to the worfe in the courfe of 
.'s life ; and his later’ productions fall below the 
level of his early effays. D’Alembert tells us, that 
| Voltaire had always lying on his table, the Petit Car- 
‘éme of Maffilon, and the tragedies of Racine; the 
‘former to fix his tafle in profe compofition, and 
the latter in poetry. . 
~ In avoiding, however, expreffions which are de- 
“bafed by vulgar ufe, there is danger of running in- 
to the other extreme, in queft of fafhionable words 
phrafes. Such an affectation may, for a few 
s, gratify the vanity of an author, by giving 
im the air of a man of the world; but the repu- 
“ation it beftows, is of a very tranfitory nature. 
e works which continue to pleafe- fgom age to” 
2s 
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are written with perfect fimpli y; while he 
i ; captivate the he si mere 


tricious ornaments, if, by chance, they fhould fu 


vive the fathions to which they are accommodated, 
remain only to furnifh a fubject of ridicule to pof- 
terity. The portrait of a beautiful woman, in the 
fathionable drefs of the day, may pleafe at the mo 
‘ment it is painted; nay, may perhaps pleafe more 
than in any that the fancy of the artift could have” 
fuggeited ; but it is only in the plaineft and fimpleft 
drapery, that the moit perfect form can be tranf 
mitted with advantage to future times. © 
*. The exceptions which the hiftory of literature 
feems to furnith to thefe obfervations, are only ap~ 
parent. That, in the works of our beft authors, 
there are many beauties which have long ey 
erally been admired, and which yet owe their 
whoie effec to aflociation, cannot be difputed; but 
in fuch cafes, it will always be found, that the “ 
ciations which are the foundation of our pleafure 
have, in confequence of fome peculiar combinati 
of circumitances, been more widely diffufed, and 
more permanently ettablifhed among os 
than thofe which date their origin from the capri 
ces of our own age are ever likely to be. Amn ad= 
miration for the claflical renfains of antiquity is at 
prefent, not lefs general in Europe, than the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, and fuch is the effe& of 
this admiration, that there are certain caprices of 
tafte, from which no man who is will educated js 
entirely free. A compofition ina modern la 
which fhould fometimes depart from the ordina 
modes of expreflion, from an affectation of the i 
oms which are confecrated in the claflics, wou 
pleafe a. very wide circle of readers, in confequenc 
-of the prevalence of claifical aflociations ; and, theres 
fore, fuch, affectations, however abfurd when‘ carri- 
ed to a degtee of fingularity, are of a far fuperior 
clafs to thofe-which are adapted to the fathions of 
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the be y. But ftill the general principle holds true. 


tever beauties derive their origin merely 
from cafual affociation, muft appear capricious to 
thofe to whom the affociation does not extend ; and 
that the fimpleft ftyle is that which continues longeft 
to pleafe, and which pleafes moft univerfally. In the 
writings of Mr. Harris, there is a certain claffical air, 
which will always have many admirers, while an- 
cient learning continues to be cultivated ; but whic _ 
to a mere Englifh reader, appears fomewhat unnat- 
ural and ungraceful, when compared with the com- 
pofition of Swift or of Addifon. 
‘The analogy of the arts of ftatuary and painting, 
‘May be of ufe in illuftrating thefe remarks. The in- 
fluence of ancient times has extended to thefe, as 
well as to the art of writing; and in this cafe, no 
$ than in the other, the tranfcendent power of 
genius has eftablifhed a propriety of choice in mat- 
ters of indifference, and has, perhaps, confecrated 
in the opinion of mankind, fome of its own capri- 
ces. 
» “ Many of the ornaments of art,” (fays Sir Jofh- 
Reynolds) “ thofe, at leaft, for which no reafon 
can be given, are tranimitted to us, are adopted, 
and acquire their confequence, from the’ com- 
‘ pany in which we have been ufed to fee them. 
As Greece and Rome are the fountains from 
whence have flowed all kinds of excellence, to 
‘ that veneration which they have a right toclaim 
‘for the pleafure and knowledge which they have 
* afforded us, we voluntarily add our approbation 
of every ornament and every cuftom that belong- 
‘ ed to them, even to the fafhion of their deka: 
For it may be obferved, that, not fatisfied with 
them in their own place, we make no difficulty 
of dreffing ftatues of modern heroes or fenators," 
in the fathion of the Roman armour or peaceful 
robe; and even go fo far as hardly to bear a flat. 
ue in any other drapery. - 


sy’ 
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“ have come down to us in foulptur 
* remain almoft all the excellent {peci 
« cient art. We have fo far aflociated perfona al digs: 
nity to the perfons thus reprefented, and the 
“truth of art to their manner of ‘reprefentation,. 
« that it is not in our power any longer to feparate. 
“them. ‘This is not fo in painting ; becaufe, hav- 
“ ing no excellent ancient portraits, that connexion 
«< was never formed. Indeed, we could no more 
“ venture to paint a general. officer, in. a Roman, 
“ military habit, than we could make a ftatue in 
“ the prefent uniform. But fince we have no-an+ 
‘cient portraits, to fhew how ready we are to 
“< adopt thofe kinds of prejudices, we make the beft 
oe authority among the moderns ferve the fame. 
“ purpoie. ‘The great variety of excellent portraits, 
« with which Vandyke has enriched this nation, w: 
“ are content to admire for their real excellence, 
“ but extend our approbation even to the drefg: 
“ which happened to be the fathion of that ager; 
“« By this means, it muft be acknowledged, ve 
“ ordinary pictures acquired fomething of the air, 
& and efled of the works of Vandyke, and appear-. 
* ed therefore at firft fight, better piftures than’ 
“ they really were. They appeared fo, ovens | 
« to thofe only who had the means of mapatt a 
cc < affociation. th mere vee) 
_ The influence of affociation on our notions co. ‘ 
cerning language, is ftill more ftrongly_ exemplified | 
in a Bee than in oe As it is edi aid Yet t 


ns of a 
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« A multitude, like which the populous North 
STS peat pe lore 
F “Kbene or the Denaw."* 
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t paar for the fake of variety, he 


| Opte poet, it is avoided by good profe wri- 
ers, as being’ too clevated for that fpecies of com- 


Bindi: the Gat or soot dion mmf Sak. 
preafe to a certain degree, as polite literature ad 


| * Poradife Loft, book i. L 251. 
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vances,’ For when once’a fet of words’ has been 
confecrated to poetry, the very found of them, in- 
dependently of the ideas dace. | awakens, 
every time we hear it, the agreeable impreflions 
which were connected with it, when we met with 
them inthe performances of our favorite authors, 
Even when* ftrung together in fentences which 
convey no meaning, they produce fome effect on 
the mind of a reader of fenfibility : an effect, at 
jeaft; extremely different from that of an unmean-~ 
ing fentence-in prose. «i 197 Seige oy 
Languages differ from each other widely in the 
eopioufnes of their poetical dition. Our own pot! 
feffes, ‘in: this refpect, important advantages over” 
the French: not that, im this language, there 
areno words appropriated to poetry, but becaufe 
their number is, comparatively fpeaking, extreme- 
ly limited.’ ~ Sera Goa rae 
* The fcantinefs of the French poetical diétion is,y 
probably.attended with the lefs inconvenience, that 
the phrafes which occur in good profe writing are. 
lefs degraded by vulgar application than in Enelith’ 
in coniequence of the line being more diftinaly 
and more-ftrongly, drawn, between polite and low 
expreflions in that language than in ours. Our) 
poets indeed, by having a language eisai 
to their own purpofes, not only can preferve a dig. 
nity of expreffion. but can conneét with the peru~ 
fal of their compofitions, the pleafing impreffions” 
which haye been produced by thofe of their pre- 
deceffors. And hence, ;in the higher forts of 
poetry, where their object is to kindle as much 
as, poflible, the enthufiatm of their readers, they 
not only avoid ftudioully, all expreffions which ar = 


vulgar, but all fuch as are borrowed from f2 
able life.. This certainly. cannot be done in an + 
degree, by a poet who writes in the French 

SUACE rn dm pibilth drs noo ph 
In Englifh, the poetical di@ions is fo ‘extremely: 
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Copious, that it is liable to be abufed ; as it puts it 
in the power of authors of no genius, merely by 
ringing changes on the poetical vocabulary, to give 
a certain degree of currency to the moft. unmean- 
ing compofitions. _ In Swift’s Song by a perfon of 
Quality, the incoherence of ideas 1s fcarcely great- 
er than what isto be foundin fome admired ‘pale 
fages of our fafhionable poetry. 

Nor is it merely by a difference of words, that 
the language of poetry is diftinguifhed from that 
of profe. ‘When a poetical arrangement of words 
has once been eftzblifhed by authors of reputation 
the moft common expreflions, by being prefented 
in this confecrated order;: nos ferve to excite po- 
etical aflociations. : 

~ On the other hand, nothing more tonipletely def 
troys the charm of poetry, than a firing of words 
which the cuftom»ot ordinary difcourfe; has arrang- 
ed in fo invariable an order,: that the; whole phrafe- 

“may be anticipated from hearing its commencement. 
A fingle word frequently ftrikes us as flatand_pro- 
faic, in confequence of its: familiarityp ;' but two 
fuch words coupled together, in the order of con- 
|veriation, can fcarcely be introduced into ierious 
poetry, without appearing ludicrous. } 

| No poet in our language has fhewn fo. tetcaets 
as Milton, the wonder rful elevation which ftyle may 
lderive from an arrangement of words, which, 

while it is perfectly intelligible, departs - wide- 
ly from that to which we are in general -accuftom- 
Many of his moft fublime periods, when the 
order of the words is altered, are resiucad near te 
ithe level of profe. 

| To copy this artifice with faccefs, is-a atch: 
more difficult attainment than is commonly imagin- 
ed; and of confequence, when it is acquired, it 
lecures an author, to a great degree, from that 
wowd of imitators who f{poil the effe@ of whatev- 
pris beyond their reach. To the poet who ufer 
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blank:verfe, it is an acquifion of fallstioke effential 
confequence, than to him who expreffes himfelf in 
rhyme; for the more that the ftruéture of the verfe 
approaches to profe, the more it is neceflary to give 
novelty and dignity to the compofition. “And, ac- 
cordingly, among our ma azine poets, ten thou- 
fand catch. the ftructure of Pope’s verfilication, for 
one who approaches to the manner of Milton, or 
of Thompfon. 

». The facility, however, of this imitation, like ev. 
ery other, increafes with the number of thofe who 
have ftudied it with fuccefs; for the more numer- 
ous the authors who have employed their genius i 
any one direction, the more copious are the mat 
rials out of which mediocrity may feleét and com- 
bine, fo a3 to efcape the charge of plagiarifm. And 
in fa&t, in our own language, this, as well as the 
other great refource of poetical expreffion, the em~ 
ployment of appropriated words, has had its effect 
fo much impaired by the abufe which has been made 
of it, that a few of our beft poets of late have en~ 
deatroured to ftrike out a new path for themfelves 
by refting the elevation of their compofition chief. 
ly on a fingular, and, to an ordinary writer, an un4 
attainable union of harmonious verfification, with | 
a natural arrangement of words and a fimple ele- 
gance of expreffion. It is this union which feems 
to form the diftinguifhing charm of: the poetry of 
Goldfimith. ® 
-» From the remarks which have been made on the 
influence of the affociation of ideas on our judg 
ments in matters of tafte, it is obvious how mucl it 
the opinions of a nation, with refpec to merit i 
the fitie arts, are likely to be influenced by the for mn 
of their government, and the {tate of their mam 
ners. "Voltaire, in his difcourfe pronounced at hig 
reception into the French academy, gives feveral| 
reafons’ why the poets of that country have not fue 
ceeded in deferibing rural {cenes‘and employments. 
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‘The principal one is, the ideas of meannefs, and pov. 
_ erty, and wretchednefs, which the French are accuf- 
tomed to affociate with ‘the profeffion of hufbandry. 
The fame thing is alluded to by the Abbé de Lille, 
in the preliminary difcourfe prefixed to the tranfla- 
tion of the Georgics. “ A tranflation,” fays he, “ of 
“ this poem, if it had been undertaken by an au- 
« thor of genius, would have been better calculated 
« than any other work, for adding to the riches of 
“our language. A verfion of the neid itfelf, 
« however well executed, would, in this refpedt, 
_ © be of lefs utility ; inafinuch as the genius of our 
** tongue accommodates itfelf more eafily to the 
7 « defcription of heroic atchievements, than to the 
_® details of natural phenomena, and of the opera- 
tions of hufbandry. To force it to exprefs thefe 
| « with fuitable dignity, would have been a real con« 
é queilt over that falfe delicacy, which it has con- 
« traéted from our unfortunate prejudices.” 
How different muft have been the emotions with 
which that divine performance of Virgil wasread by 
n ancient Roman, while he recollected that period 
in the hiftory of his country, when dictators were 
called from the plough to the defence of the ftate, 
and, after having led monarchs in triumph, return- 
ed again to the fame happy and independent occu- 
pation. A ftate of manners to which a Roman au- 
Bor of a later age looked back with fuch enthufi- 
afm, that he afcribes, by a bold, poetical figure, the 
Alourithing ftate of agriculture under the republic, 
to the grateful returns which the earth then -made 
o the illuftrious hands by which fhe was cultiva- 
ed. “ Gaudente terra vomere pale wei et trium- 
ie ‘ phali aratore.”* 


* Prin. Nat. Hift. xviil. 4. 
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ori Tefen of A A ffociation on One Adin ive Pri i 


and on Our Moral’ ‘ dements. 


’. IN order to illuftrate a tele nm heats 
ence of the affociation of ideas ¢ an 
mind, I fhall add a few remarks anh oi of it bas 
feéts on our 4@ive and moral principles. \ In 
thefe remarks, I fhall endeavour cow much 
as poflible, every occafion of controverfy, t rcon~ 
fining myfelf to fuch general views of the bject,, 
as do not prefuppofe any particular enumeration of 
our original principles of action, he mara ar 
iF concerning the nature of th ral fa att 
y health and leifure enable me to'carry ars 
fnto execution, I ‘propofe in the’ fequel of 
“to refume thefe i inquiries, and ‘to xa 
ous opinions. to which they give rif 
~The manner in which the of id 
rates in producing new principles oF Shon tea 
explained very diftin@ly by different writers. What. 
ever conduces to the gratification of any nat 
appetite, or of any natural defire, is ‘itfelf “defirec 
‘on account of the end to which it is fubferv 
‘and by being thus habitually affociated "in our ; ve 
prekenfion with agreeable objets,’ it. frequenth 
‘comes, in procefs of time, to be regarded as valk 1 
able in itfelf, independently of its “utility. 
thus that wealth becomes, with many, an ultimat 
object of purfuit ; although, at firft, itis undoubs Dt 
enly valued, merely on account of its fubfervi 
to the attainment of other objects.” “Tn like n if 
“ner, men are led to defire drefs, equipage, retinue 
furniture, on account of the eftimation in whid 
they are fuppofed to be held by the public. | ‘Sud 
defires are called by Dr. Hutchefon* /econdary defires; 


* See his Efflay on the Nature and Condutt of the Paffions 7 
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and thei origin: is) explained. by him in the way 
which I have nientioned. ‘Since we are capa- 
ble,” fays_he;: “of .reflection, memory, obfervaa 
«tion, arid-reafoning about the diftant tendencies 
* of objects. and aétions, and not confined to things 
she prefent, there muft arife, in confequence of our 
«. original defires, fecondary defires of every thing 
& imagined ufeful to gratify any of the primary de- 
“fires ; and that with ftrength proportioned. to 
* the feveral, original defires, and imagined ufeful- 
$# nefs,or neceflity of the advantageous object.” as 
‘¢ Thus,” he continues, * as {oon as we come to 
«6 apprehend the ufe of wealth, or power to grat 
Sify any of our original defives, we muft alfo defire 
“them; and hence arifes the univerfality of thefe 
wf. defires of wealth and,.power, fince they are the 
“means of gratifying all other defires.” The only 
_ thing that appears fo me exceptionable i in the fore- 
_ going paflageis, that the author clafles the defire of 
power, with that of wealth ; whereas I apprehend 
it to be clear, (for siaalnaa which I fhall ftate in 
another part of this work,) that the former is a 
primary defire, and the latter a fecondary one. 
_. Our moral judgments, too, may be modified, and 
even perverted, to a cerain degree; in confequence 
of the operation of the fame principle. _ In the fame 
manner in which a perfon, who is regarded as a 
‘model of tafte, may introduce, by his example, an 
_abfurd or fantaftical drefs ; fo a man of {plendid 
wirtues may attract fome efteem, alfo to his imper- 
fections ; and, if placed in a confpicuous fituation, 
may render his vices and follies objects of general 
imitation among the multitude. 


“a desree of licentioufnefs was deemed the charac- 
4 teriftic of a liberal education. It was connected, 
peeeeotiiia to the notions of thofe times, with 
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_. “In the reign of Charles IL”? fays Mr. Smith,* , 
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* generofity, fincerity, magnanimity, loyalty ; and - 
** proved that the perfon who atted in this manner, 
“was a gentleman, and not a puritan. Severity 
“of manners, and regularity of condu&, on the 
* other hand, were altogether unfathionable, and © 
“ were connected, in the imagination of that age, 
* with cant, cunning, hypocrify, and low manners. 
*TS fuperficial minds, the vices of the great feem — 
“at all times agreeable. They conneét them, not — 
“ only with the fplendor of fortune, but with om? é 
“ fuperior virtues which they afcribe to their fi upe- 
“riors ; with the fpirit of freedom and indepen- 
¢ dency ; ; with franknefs, generofity, humanity, anid 
“ politenefs. The virtues of the inferior ranks of j 
* people, on the contrary, their parfimonious fru-_ 
“ gality, their painful induftry, and rigid adherence - 4 
* to rules, feem to them mean and” difagreeable. — 


« They connect them both with the meannefs. of f 


* the {tation to which thefe qualities commonly be- 
“long, and with many great vices which’ they fup- 
“© pofe ufually accompany them; fuch as an abject, ry 
“ cowardly, ill-natured, lying, pilfering difpofition tion.” _ 
The theory which in the foregoing paflages from — 
Hutchefon and Smith, is employed fo juitly and 
philofophically to explain the origin of our fecond-— 
ary defires, and to account for fome perverfions of © 
our moral judgments, has been thou ht fufficient, 
by fome later writers, to account for. origin ! 
all our ative principles without exception. The 
firft of thefe attempts to extend fo very far the ap- 
plication of the doétrine of aflociation, was made 
by the reverend Mr. Gay, in a differtation “ con- | 
«cerning the fundamental Principle of “Virtue,” 
which is prefixed by Dr. Law to his tranflation | of 
Archbifhop King’s Eflay on “ the Origin of Evil.” | 
In this difler tation, the author endeavours to fhew, — 
“ that our appr obation of morality, and all affections: 
“ whatfoever, are finally refolvable into reafon, 
“¢ pointing out private happinefs; and are converfant 
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“ only about things apprehended to be the means 
“ tending to this end; and that wherever this end 
‘¢.ig mot perceived, they are to be accounted for 
‘© from the aflociation of ideas, and may. properly 
“ be called habits,’’ The fame principles have been 
fince pufhed to a much greater length by Dr. Hart- 
ley, whofe fyftem (as he himfelf informs us) took | 
rife from. his accidentally hearing it mentioned as 
an opinion of Mr. Gay, “ that the aflociation of 
« ideas was fufficient to account for all our intellec- 
“¢ tual pleafures and pains.*.. 
It muft,1 think, in juftice, be acknowledged, that 
this theory, concerning the.orign of our affections, 
and of the moral fenfe; is a moft ingenious. refine- 
ment.upon the felfith fyftem, as it was formerly 
taught; and that, by means of it, the force of many 

of the’ common reafonings againft that fyftem is 
_ eluded.. Among thele refonings, particular ftrefs 
_ has always been Jaid on the inftantaneoufnefs with 
_ which our affections operate, and the moral fenfe 
approves or condemns; and. on our total want of 
_ confcioufnes, in fuch cafes, of any reference to our 
own happinefs. The modern advocates for the fel- 
_ ith fyftem admit the fact to be as it is ftated by their . 
opponents; and grant, that after the moral fenfe 
| and our various affections are formed, their exer- 
| -cife, in particular cafes, may become completely 
 difinterefted ;. but {till they contend, that it is upon 
_ a regard to our own happinefs that all thefe princi- 
_ ples are originally grafted.. The analogy of avarice 


__. * Mr. Hume, too, who, in my opinion, has carried this 
_ principle of the affociation of ideas a great deal too far, has 
_ compared the univerfality of its applications in the philofo- - 
‘phy of the mind, to that of the principle of attraction in 
‘phyfics. Here,” fays he, “is a kind of attraétion which 
_ « inthe mental world will be found to have as extraordinary 
“6 effects as in the natural, and to fhew itfelf in as many and 
| as various forms.” ) ) 


bi; Treat. of Hum. Nat. vol. i. p. 80. 
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will ferve to illuftrate the feope of ‘this vipoury| 
It cannot be doubted that this principle of aétion 
artificial. It is on account of the enjoyments v 
it enable us to purchafe, that m mney is origir 
defired; and yet, in procefs of time, by means of 
the agreeable impreflions which canted with 
it, it comes to be defired for its'own fake; and 
even continues to be an objeé of our purfuit, long 
after we have loft all relifh for -thofe enjoyments 
which it enables us to commands 6) 9) + desiuty , 
Without meaning to en age in any any contr 
on the fubject, I fall Some myfelf with obferving 
in general that there muft be fome limity beyc 
_ which the theory of aflociation cannot poflibly 
carried; for the explanation which it gives,’ of th 
ation of new principles of action, proceeds on 
the fuppofition, that there are oe a 
~ vioufly exifting in the mind. The ; 
a then is; when we are arrived at this limit 3 Or, in 
other words, when we are’ arrived at the fimple 
and original laws of our conftitutions 9 oh) 
In conducting this inquiry, philofophers have beer 
apt to go into extremes. - Lord Kaims, and. ome 
other authors, have been: cenfured, and perhaps 
juttly, fora difpofition to multiply original pri 
ples to an unnecéflary degree. It may be queition~ 
ed, whether Dr. Hartley, and his fol have 
not fometimes been mifled by too eager ‘a defire of 
abridging their number. A ae bicyy a 
. Of thefe two errors, the former is the leafkc om- 
mon, and the leaft dangerous. _It is the leaft com- 
mon, becaufe it is not fo. flatteting as the other tc 
the vanity of a thedrift ; and it is the leaft dang er 
ous, becaufe it has 10 tendency, like the other, te 
sive rife,to a fupprefiion, or toa mifreprefentatic of 
of facts; or to retard the. progrefs of ‘the fcience, 
by beftowing on it an appearance of fyftematical 
ic Rt to which i in its prefent fate: itis not en ; 
titled. done sel 
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Abftracting, however, from thefe inconveniences, 
which mutt always refult from a precipitate refer- 
ence of phenomena to general principles, it does not 
feem to me, that the theory in queftion has any 
tendency to weaken the foundation of morals. It 
thas, indeed, fome tendency, in common with the 
philofophy of Hobbes and of Mandeville, todegrade 
the dignity of human nature : but it leads to no 
‘fceptical conclufions concerning the rule of life. 


For, although we were to grant, that all our prin- _ 
ciples of action are acquired; fo ftriking a differ- © 


ence among them muit flill be admitted, as is fuf- 
“ficient to diftinguith clearly thofe univerfal laws, 


which were intended to regulate human conduct, — 


from the local habits which are formed by education 
and fathion. It muft ftill be admitted, that while 


dome ative principles are confined to particular in- 
‘dividuals; orto particular tribes of men; there are — 


others, which} arifing from civeomiftanees'i in which 
all the fituations of mankind muift agree, are com- 
-monto the whole fpecies. Such active principles 
as fall under this laft defcription, at whatever pe- 
riod of life they may appear, are to be regarded as 
‘a part of human nature, no lefs than the inftinG of 
fuction; in the fame manner as the acquired per- 
ception of diftance by the eye, is to be ranked 
vamong the perceptive powers of man, no lefs than 
“the original perceptions of any of our other fenfes. 
Leaving, therefore, the queftion concerning the 
. brigin of our active principles, and of the moral fa- 
culty, to be the fubject of future difcuffion, I fhall 
conclude this Section witha few remarks of a more 
practical nature. . 
_ It has been fhewn by different writers, how much 
of the beauty and fublimity of material objects 
arifes. from the idea and feelings which we have 
been taught to affociate with : The impref- 
fion produced on the external fenfes of a poet, by 
the moft ftriking fcene in nature, is precifely the 
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fame with what is produced on the ciate e ep 
fant or a tradefman : yet how’ different is a 
gree of pleafure refulting from this in tt 
great part of this difference! ‘is bom od] 
alcribed to the ideas and feelings, which the 
ftudies and amufements of ‘ep poet have'affociated 
with his origanical perceptions. 7 nk Wes rp elaget io 

A fimilar obfervation may be applied to all ‘the 
various objects of our purfuit in life. Hardly any’ 
one: of them is appreciated by any two men in the 
fame manner ; and, frequently, what one man con- 
fiders as effential to his happinefs, is regarded with 
indifference or diflike by another. Of 'thefe dif- 
ferences of opinion, much is, no doubt, to’be aferi- 


bed to a diverfity of conftitution, which renders a 


particular employment of the intelle@ual or aétive 


i) yk i agreeable to one man, which is not equally 


to another. But much is alfo to be afcribed to 
the effeét of aflociation ; which, prior to any ex- 
perience of human life, ’ conneéts pleafing ideas: and. 
pleafing feelings with different object i in the minds 
of different perfons. Pap hee tg 

In confequence of thefe affociatibe every ‘man 
apears to his neighbour to purfue the object of ofa 
wifhes, with a zeal difproportioned to its intrin 
value; and the philofopher (whofe principle: ajo 
ment arifes from f{peculation) is frequently apt to 
imile at the ardour with which the aétive part o 
mankind purfue, what appear to hit to be mere 
fhadows. This view of human affairs, fome wri- 
ters have carried fo far, as to reprefent life as a fcene 
of mere illufions, where: the mind refersito the ob. 
jects around it, a colouring which ae 
elf; and where, as the poet. expreflés fends! | 


ten ai ogy t 
s‘ Opinion gilds with varying rays) ia 
We "Thole paitned clouds which beautify our days.” 


oa 
It may be queftioned, if thefe repirefontetionede) 
human life be ufeful or juft. That the cafual affo- 


\ 
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ciations which the mind forms in childhood, andin © 
early youth are frequently a fource of inconven: 

ience and of mifcondué, is fufficiently obvious ; but 
that this tendency of our nature increafes, on the 
whole, the fum of human enjoyment, appears to me 
to be indifputable ; and the inftances in which it 
mifleads us from our duty and our happinefs, only 
prove, to what important ends it might be fubfer- 
vient, if it were kept under proper regulation. 

© Nor do thefe reprefentations of life (admitting 
them in their full extent) juitify the practical infer- 
ences which have been often deduced from them, 
with refpect to the vanity of our purfuits. In every 


_ cafe, indeed, in which our enjoyment depends 


upon affociation, it may be faid in one {fenfe, 
that it arifes from the mind itfelf; but it does not 
therefore follow, that the extesnal object, which 


_ cuftom has rendered the caufe or the occafion of 


agreeable emotions, is indifferent to our happinefs. 


_ The effect which the beauties of nature produce on 
_ the mind of the poet, is wonderfully heightened by 


aflociation ; but his enjoyment is not, on that ac- 
count, the lefS exquifite ; nor are the objects of his 
admiration of the lefs value to his happinefs, that 


| they derive their principal charms from the embel- 
Aifhments of his fancy. 


It is the bufinefs of education, not to countera& 


in any inftance, the eftablifhed laws of our confti- 


tution, but to direct them to their proper purpofes. 
That the influence of early affociations on the mind 
might be employed, in the moft effectual manner, 
to aid our moral principles, appears evidently from 


| the effects which we daily fee it produce, in recon- 
| ciling men to a courfe of action which their reafon 


forces them to condemn; and it is no lefs obvious 


that, by means of it, the happinefs of human life 


_ might be increafed, and its pains diminithed, if the 


agreeable ideas and feelings which children are fo 


| “pt to connect with events and with fituations which 


or 
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depend on the caprice of fortune, were firmly affo- 
ciated in their apprehenfions, with the duties of 
their ftations, with the purfuits of feience, and 
with thofe beauties of nature which are open to alf, 
Thefe obfervations coincide nearly with the an- 
cient ftoical doctrine concerning the, influence of 
imagination* on morals; 2 fabjece, on which many 
important remarks, (though expreffed in a form 
different. from that which modern philofophers 
have introduced, and, perhaps,. not altogether fo 
precife and accurate) are to be found im the Dif- 
courfes of Epictetus, and in the Meditations of An- 
tonius.t This doctrine of the Stoical fchool, Dr- 


Akenfide has in view in the following paflage. 

ey _ AGtion treads the path = ; 

_ In which Opinion fays he follows good, — 

Or flies from evil; and Opinion gives = 

- Report of good or evil,as the feene = 
«¢ Was drawn by fancy, lovely or deform’d: 

« Thus her report can never there betruey =. 

«© Where fancy cheats the intellectualeye. 

“ With glaring colours and diftorted lines. i 

* Ts there a man, who at the found of ia 

** Sees ghaftly fhapes of terrorconjur’d upp 

~ And black before him : nought but death-bed groans 7 
© And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 

s¢ Of light and being, down the gloomy air, 
s An unknown depth? Alas! infuchamind, 

* If no bright forms of excellence attend, 

«¢ The image of his country; northe pomp = 


wa/4 te 


ie 
+A ul hs a ee are fb Sys cee ey hy i 
ccording to the ufe which I make of the words ore 
imation, and affociation, in this work, their effects are obvi- 
oufly diftinguifhable. Ihave thought it proper, however to” 
illuftrate the difference between them a little more fully in 
Note [R-J . : Soya 
2oh AA hee oid Se 
+ See what Epictetus has remarked on the ypnze oa det Parra : 
ow. (Arvian, 1. i.c, 12.) Ose ov worrants PayracOns, reavrm 
cos sora 9 Savor. Bamreras yep vo Tov Qavracwuy » yx Rawr os 
auTny, Th ove Tay Towrev Parracwy, &e, ke,” Anton, Lv, 


o 
we e 
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« Of facred fenates, nor the guardian voice 
«t Of Juftice on her throne, nor ought that wakes 
«« The confcious bofom with a patriots’ flame : 
__« Will ner opinion tell him, that to die, 
_ Or ftand the hazard, is a greater ill _ 
«« Than to betray his country ? And in aé& 
"  « Will he not chufe to be a wretch and live? 
«« Here vice begins then.”* 7 ae 


- SECTION IV. 


General Remarks on the Subjects treated in the Forege- 
ing Sections of this Chapter. 4 
IN perufing the foregoing fections of this 
chapter, I am aware, that fome of my readers may 
de apt to think, that many of the obfervations which 
I have made, might eafily be refolved into more 
general principles. Iam alfo aware, that, to the 
followers, of Dr. Hartley, a fimilar objection will 
occur againft all the other parts of this work; and 
| that it will appear to them the effect of inexcufable 
prejudice, that I fhould ftop fhort fo frequently in 
the explanation of phenomena; when he has ace 
| counted, in fo fatifa&ory a2 manner, by means of 
| the affociation of ideas, for all the appearances which 
| human nature exhibits. 

To this objection, I fhall not feel myfelf much in- 
terefted to reply, provided it be granted that my 
obfervations are candidly and accurately ftated, fo 
far as they reach. Suppofing that in fome cafes I 
may have ftopped fhort too foon, my fpeculations, 
although they may be cenfured as imperfect, cannot 
| be confidered as ftanding in oppofition to the con- 

clufions of more fuccefsful inquirers. 
| May I be allowed farther to obferve, that fuch 


* Pleafures of Imagination, b. iii. 
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views of the human mind_as are:contained in _ 
work, (even fuppofing the objection: to be well- 
founded) are, in my opie indifpenfably necéfla- 
ry, in order to prepare the wa htt Bri very gen- 
eral and comprehenfive theories “concerning it, 
which fome eminent writers of the pee = have 
been ambitious to form?» 

Concerning the merit of thefe thenries; I fhall not 
prefume to give any judgment. I fhall only remark 
that, in all the other fciences, the progrefs of dif- 
covery has been gradual, from the lefs general to 
the more general laws of nature; and that it would — 
be fingular, indeed, if, in the philofophy. of the hu. 
man mind, a fcience, which but a few years ago was — 
confeffedly i in its infancy, and which certainly la- 
bours under many difadvantages peculiar to itfelf, 
a ftep fhould, all at once, be made to a fingle prin- 
ciple, comprehending all the particular phenomena 
which we know. 

Suppofing fuch a theory to be completely. eftab. 
-lifhed, it would {till be proper.to lead the minds of 
ftudents to it by gradual fteps. One of the. moft im- 
portant ufes of theory, is to give the memory a_ 
permanent hold, and a prompt command, of the 
particular facts which we were previoufly acquain- 
ted with; and no theory can be completely under- 

_ ftood unlefs the mind be led to it nearly in the or- 
der of inveftigation. 

It is. more particularly  ufeful in conduéting thal 
Qudies of others, to familiarife their minds, as coups 
pletely as poffible, with thofe laws of nature for 
which we have the direé& evidence of fenfe, or. 
con{ciouineds, before diredting their inquiries to the 
more abftrufe and refined generalizations of fpecu- 
lative curiofity, In natural philofophy,,. fup ofing 
the theory of Bofcovich to be true, it would Pil be 
proper, or rather indeed abfolutely neceflary, t toac- 
cuoftom ftudents, in the fir flage of their phyfeal 
education, tg Gwell.on thofe genetalphyfical faGs 
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whicly fall under ovr-actual obfervation, and about 
which all. the. practical arts of life are converfant- 
In like: manner, i in ‘the philofophy of mind, there 
are many general facts for which we have- sie di- 
- geet evidence of confcioufnefs. The words, atten- 
tion, conception, memory, abftraction, imagination, 
_ ¢curiofity, ambition, compafiion, refentment, exprefs 
powers and principles of our nature, which; ‘every 
man may ftudy, by reflecting on his own internal 
operations. Words correfponding to thefe, are to 
be found in all languages, and may be confidered as 
making the firft attempt towards a philofophical 
claflification of intellectual and-moral phenomena. 
Such a claflification however. imperfect and _indif- 
tinct, we may be affured, muft have fome founda- 
_ tion in nature; and itis at leaft prudent, for a phi- 
_ lofopher to keep it in view, as the ground-work of 
_ his own arrangement. It not only dire¢ts our at- 
tention to thofe facts in the human conftitution, on 
_ which every folid theory, in this branch of {cience, 
- mutt be founded; but to the faéts, which, in all 
ages, have appeared to the common fenfe of man- 
kind, to be the moft ftriking and important; and 
of which it ought to be the great object of theorifts 
not to fupercede, but to facilitate the ftudy. 

There is indeed good reafon for believing, that 
_ many of the facts which our conf{cioufnefs would 
lead us,to.confider, upon a fuperficial view, as ulti- 
| mate facts, are refolvable into other principles itill 
more general. “Long before we are capable of 
_ “ reflection,” (fays Dr. Reid) “ the original percep- 
-“ tions and notions of the mind are fo mixed, com- 
_ “ pounded, and decompounded, by habits affocia- 
_ “tions, and abftractions, that it is extremely diffi- 
_ cult for the mind:to return upon its. own foot- 
 fteps, and trace back thofe operations which have 
_ © employed it fince it fixft. began to. think and to 
) act.” .The fame author remarks, that, “‘ if we 
© could obtain a difliné and full hiftory of all that 


“ 
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« hath paffed in ‘the thind of a child, from the 
“ ning of life’ and fenfation, till it grows vp tothe 


“ufe of reafon ; bye its infant 4 eect 
“ work, and how t agers ng d ri 
“ all the various notions; opt pe mati 
« which we find in ourfelves when we come to be 
“ capable of reflection; this would bea treafure of — 
“ Natural Hiftory, which would os more 
“light into the human faculties, than all the fyf 
“tems of philofophers about them, fince the “be-_ 
“ sinning of the world.” .' To accomplith anvanaly- ; 
fis of thefe complicated phenomena into the fimple 
and original principles of our conftitution, is the 
great objet of this branch of philofophy ;. but in 
order to fucceéd, it is neceffary to afcertain fads) 
before we begin to reafon, and to avoid generaliz- 
ing in any inftance, till we have completely fecured — 
the ground that we have gained. Such a caution, — 
which is neceflary in all the fciences, is, in a ro 
peculiar manner, neceflary here, where the very 
faéts from which all our inferences muft be drawn — 
are to be afcertained only by the moft patient at-— 
tention ; arid, where ref all of them are, toa L great 
degree, difguifed ; partly by the imaccuracies of 
popular language, and partly by the miftaken the- 
ories of philofophers. 
I have only to add, that, although I have retained © 
the phrafe of the affociation of Ideas, in compliance 
with common Jangwage, I am far from being com- 
pletely fatisfied with this mode of. expreflion. Tr 
have retained it, chiefly that I ‘might: not e: 
felf to the cenfure of delivering old doh 
new form. | bh 
As Ihave endeavoured to erin os with emis 
tion, I hope that it has not often mifled me in mj 
reafonings. At the fame time, I am more and r 
convinced of the advantages to be derived from : 
reformation of the common language, in m 
the branches of fcience: How much fuch a tefor- 


Ps 
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ie Meth *) 
mation has effected in Chemiftry is, well known; 
and it is evidently much more neceflary in the Phi- 
lofophy of Mind, wherethe prevailinglanguage adds 
to the common inaccuracies of popular expreffions, 
the peculiar difadvantage of being all fuggefted by 
the analogy of matter. Often, in the compofition 
of this work, have I recollected the advice of Berg- 
man to Morveau.* ‘In reforming the nomencla- 
* ture of chemiftry, fpare no word which is im- 
“proper. They who underftand the fubjeé al- 
“ ready, will fuffer no inconvenience ; and they to 
*< whom the fubject is new, will comprehend it with 
“ the greater facility.” But it belongs to fuch au- 
thors alone, as have extended the boundaries of 
-{cience by their own difcoveries, to introduce in- 
-hovations in language with any hopes of fuccefs. 


CHAPTER SIXTH, 


i} «nl Or Memory. 


SECTION 1. 


General Obfervations on Memory. 


AMONG the various powers of the under- 
nding, there is none which has been fo attentive- 
lly examined by philofophers, or concerning which 


| * «© Le favant Profeffeur d’Upfal, M. Bergman, écrivoit 4 
‘ M. de Morveau dans les derniers temps de fa vie, ne faites 
‘graces 4 aucune denomination impropre. Ceux qui fa- 
‘vent deja entendront toujours ; ceux qui ne favent pas 
f encore entendront plutot.” ey 

| Methode de Nomenclat. Chémigue, par M. M. Morveavy 
|.~ Lavoisier, &c. 
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fo many important faéts and obfervations have been 
collected, as the faculty of Memory. ‘This is part- 
ly to be afcribed to its nature, which renders 
fily diftinguifhable from all the*other principl 
our conftitution, even by thofe who ha ener bed 


analyfis was attempted of the other powers’ of the 
mind ; and have, for many ages, formed ’a part” of 
the common maxims which are tobe found in eve- 
ry treatife of education. Some important remarks 
on the fubje&t may, in particular, be colleéted from 
the writings of the ancient’ rhetoricians. “© 9's) = 
The word memory is not employed uniformly 
in the fame precife fenfe ; but it always exprefles 
fome modification of that faculty, which enables us 
to treafure up, and preferve for future ufe, th 
knowledge we acquire ; a faculty which is obviouf& 
ly the great foundation of all intelle@tual improve- 
ment, and without which, no advantage could bh 
derived from the moft enlarged experience. Thi§ 
faculty implies two things : a capacity of retaining 
knowledge ; and a power of recalling it to out 
thoughts, when we have occafion to apply it to ufe. 
The word memory is fometimes employed to ex- 
prefs the capacity, and fometimes the power, When 
we fpeak ofa retentive memory, we ufe it in th 
former fenfe ; when of a ready memory, in th 
latter. ~ ° 2 a 
The various particulars which compofe our ftac 
of knowledge are, from time to time, recalle 
our thoughts, in one of two ways : fometime: 
recur to us fpontaneoully, or at. leaft, withou 
interference on our part ; in other cafes, they 
recalled, in confequence of an effort of our will 
For the former operation of the mind, we have ne 
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appropriated name in-our language, diftinct from 
memory+. The latter, too, is often called by the 
I ne, but is more properly shitinenified by 
word recolleétion. | 
. There are, I believe, fome orien becoiacigna 
des thefe, i in. which the word memory has been 
occafionally employed ; but as its ambiguities are 
fot of fuch,a nature as to miflead us in our prefent 
inquiries, I thall not dwell any longer on the illuf 
tration of diftinctions, which to the greater part of 
readers might appear uninterefting and minute. 
One diftinGion only, relative to this fubject, .oc- 
curs to me, as deferying particular attention. 
The operations of memory relate either to things 
and their relations, or to events. In the former 
tafe, thoughts which have been previoufly in the 
mind, may recur to us, without fuggefting the idea 
of the paft, or of any modification of time whatev- 
er; as when I repeat over a poem which I have got 
: by heart, or when I think of the features of an abe 
jent friend. In this left infiance, indeed, philofo- 
. _phers diftinguifh the aG of the mind by the name 
/of conception; but in ordinary difcourfe, and fre- 
quently even in philofophical writing, it is confider- 
ed.as an exertion of memory. In thefe and fimilar 
caies,it is obvious, that the operations of this faculty 
| do|not neceflarily involve the idea of the paft. 
| -, The cafe is different with refpeét to the memory 
of events. When think of thefe,I not only recal 
| to the mind the former objects of its thoughts, but 
| Lrefer the.event to a particular point of time ; fo 
|that, of every fuch act of memory, the idea of the 
| paftis a neceflary concomitant. 
> I have,been led to take notice of this. diftin@ion 
dn, order'to obviate an objection which fome of the 
hie ma of memory feem to prefent, againit a 
| dotrine which I formerly ftated, when treating of 
i Ses of conception and imagination. 
ine Te is endents that when I think of an event, in 
. U v 
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which : any objec of fenfe was concern ed, my 
lection of sit event mutt neceffarily involv 
_of conception. Thus, when I th 
' reprefentation which I have ree 
lection of what I faw, neceflarily’ ne y 
tion of the different actors by w ‘it 
med. But every a&t of recluaion 
to events, is accompanied with a be 
exiftence. |. How then are we to reconei thi 
clufion with the doétrine formerly m beined d 
cerning conception, according to which ever, 
tion of that power is accompanied | with a b 
that its object exifts. bathiel us at then mo- 
ment? 4, 
“The only way that occurs to mie a | yee ji 
this difficulty, is by fuppofing, that the 
brance of a paft event is not a firple a& of the mir 
but that the mind firft forms a conception « ‘df tha 
event, and then judges, f from circumftances, of the 
period of time to which it is to be referred :_ za fup- 
pofition which is by no means a gratuitous one, i 
vented to anfwer a particular purpofe; but: et 1 
as far as I am able to judge, is. agreeable. t 
for if we have the power, as will not be « ifputed, 
of conceiving a paft event without.any ‘reference te 
time, it follows, that there is nothing in the ide cag 
or notions which memory prefents to us, which is 
neceflarily accompanied with a belief of. paft exitt- 
ence, in a way analogous to that in which our ‘Pe 
ceptions are accompanied with a belief of the pr 
ent exiftence of their objets; and ‘therefore, th 
the reference of the event to the particular xt 
at which it happened, is a judgment for ( 
concomitant circumftances. So long'as we mei ¢ 
-cupied with the conception of any particular obj 
conneéted with the event, we believe the prefent ex- 
iftence of the object ; but this belief, which, i in my 
cafes, is only momentary, is inftantly_ ar 
habits of judging acquired by experience ; and as 
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foon as the mind is difengaged from fuch a belief, 
it is left at liberty to refer the evert to the period. 
- at which it a¢tually happened. Nor will the appar- 
ent inftantaneoufnefs of fuch judgments be contider- 
ed 4s an unfurmountable objection to the doctrine 
now advanced, by thofe who have reflected.on the 
perception of diftance obtained by fight, which al- 
though it feems:to be as immediate as any percep- 
tion of touch, has been fhewn by philofophers to be 
the refult of a judgment founded on experience and 
obfervation. The reference we make of pait events 
to the particular points of time at which they took 
place, will, 1am inclined to think, the more we 
confider the fubject, be found the more ftrikingly. 
analogous to the eftimates-of diftance we learn to 
_form by the eye. 

- Although, however, I am, myfelf, fatisfied with 
the conclufion to which the foregoing reafonings 
lead, 1 am far from expe¢ting that the cafe will be 
_ the fame with all my readers. Some of their objec- 
tions, which I can eafily anticipate, might, I believe, 
be obviated by a little farther difcufiion; but as 
the queftion is merely a matter of -curiofity, and 
has no neceflary connexion with the obfervations 
lam to make in this chapter, I fhall not profecute 
the fubjecé at prefent. ‘The opinion, indeed, we 
form concerning it, has no reference to any of the 
do@rines maintained in this work, excepting to a 
particular fpeculation concerning the belief accom- 
panying conception, which I ventured to ftate, in 
‘treating of that fubje&, and which, as it appears to 
be extremely doubtful to fome whofe opinions I re- 
‘fpect, I propofed with a degree of diffidence fuita- 
ble to the difficulty of fuch an inquiry. The re- 
maining obfervations which I am to make on the 
ower of memory, whatever Opinion may be for- 
ed of their importance, will furnifh but little 
.: for a diveriity of judgment concerning their 
truth. 3 


| 
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_In confidering this part of our hanya 
Sb Aeeaceaan tones and ftriking queftions 
curs is, what the circumftances are which det 
the memory to retain fome things in preferer : 
others? Among the fubjeéts which fuccefii fi 
eupy cur thoughts, by far the peat ee vs : 
ifh ‘without’ leaving” a trace behiu hile 
others become, ‘as it were, a’ | 
by their accumulations, lay a Gionlaticin for pred 
perpetual progrefs in knowledge. _ ‘Without preten- 
ding to exhauft the fubj re6s, hall content:my 
at’ prefent witha paziiob folution of this difficult 
by illuftrating the dependence: of memory w 
two principles of our nature, with whichit 1 | 
ly very intimately. connected: 5 fog es ye ‘the 
affociation of ideas. pe 2 z 
* T endeavoured in’a form r to fhew, 
there’ is -a certain act of the mindy (dift with ed 
both by philofophers and the vulgar, by the ‘name. 
of attention) without which evem the objects 
perceptions make no impreflidn.on the: 
is alfo matter of common remark, tha 
ence of the impreflion: which: any. thing 
the memory, is pr oportoace sie a en 
tion which was: oti ee 

i th gs BE! H Seah ong 

ak Hiabiy to te owing to this dependence ‘of memory. He 

attention, that it is eafier to get by heart < a ya 
a very few readings, with an attemp t the 
of each than after a hundred readin 
fort. ‘The effort roufes the attteritio 
ftate in which it remains, while the mind 
reception to foreign ideas. “The fa& is r 
Bacon, and is explained byhim on the fame Pp 
T have referred it. 10 wigan ify » duly ; 

< Que expectantur et attentionen, ee e 
“rent quam, qui, poybiaes ed a ‘riptiun 
“vicies, perl is, non tam facile 1 on 
“ quam fi ‘lle | egas. dacies, ‘tentando interim ‘ill ¥ e 
set ubs deficit’ memoria, infpiciendo. fbi & it 

Bacon, Nov. Org. ib. i il. aph, 3 
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vation has been fo often repeated, and is fo mani- 
feftly true, that it is marr gaat to offer any iluf- 
tration of it.* 
owl have only to nisin vont See viel refpett to at: 
tention; confidered in the relation in which it ftands 
to memory, that although it be a voluntary act, i¢ 
requires experience to have it always under com- 
ds In the cafe of obje&s to which we have 
en taught to attend: at an early period of hife, or 
which are calculated to roufe the curiofity, or'to af- 
fect any of our paffions, the ‘attention: fixes itfelf 
upon them, as it were fpontaneoufly, and without 
any effort on our part, of which we ate confcious. 
_ How perfectly do we:remember, and‘ even retain, 
_ for wlong:courfe of years, the faces and:the hand- 
| writings of our acquaintances, although whenever I 
took any particular pains to fix them in the mem- 
ory? On the otherthand, if-an objec does not in- 
tereft fome principle of our nature, we may exam- 
| ine it/again and again, with a with to treafure up 
the knowledge of itin the mind, without our being 
able to command. that degree of attention which 
maylead us to recognize it the next time we fee it. 
A perfon, for example, whovhas not been accuftom- 
ed to attend particularly to horfes orto cattle, may 
ftudy for a confiderable time the appearance of a 
 horfe or of a bullock, without being able a few days 
afterwards to pronounce on his identity ; while a 
horfe-dealer or a grazier recollects many hundreds 
of that clafs of animals with which he is converfant 
as perfectly as he does the faces of his acquaintances. 
In order to account for this, I would remark, that 
although attention be 2 voluntary a&, and although 
we are always able, when we choofe, to make a mo- 
 Shentary exertion of it; yet, unlefs the object to 
‘which it is dire&ted be really interefting, in fome 
“degree, to the curiofity, the train of our ideas goes 
on, and we immediately forget our purpofe. When 
uwe are employed, seni in ftudying fuch-an © 
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object, ‘aig an exclufive and fte 
that we give to it, but we are'lofing fi 
recurring to it every inftant; 2 nd he pa 
forts of which we are confcious, are not (a! 
apt to fuppofe them to be) « rion of un 
attention, but unfuccefsful atte 
mind fteady to its objeét, and to é: the extra 
neous ideas, which are from Pee to time foliciting 
its notice. 1 16 Orgel sto 
If thefe obfervations be will founded; th By afford — : 
an explanation of a faét which has been often” i y 
marked, that objects are eafily remembered > 
affect any of: the paffions.* “Lhe paflion aff 
memory, not in confequence of any “in 
connexion’ between them, butas it prefents 
the time it continues, a fteady ars exclufiv 
to the attention: : + ARIE RD oh 029 
. ‘The connexion between memory and the affo- 
ciation of ideas is fo ftriking, that it has ‘sie a. 
pofed by fome, that the whole of its pher 
might be refolved into this principle. “But this ae 
evidently not the cafe. The aflociation of ‘ideas ~ 
connects our various thoughts with each 
as to prefent them to the mind ina certain o 
but it prefuppofes the exiftence of thefe_ thoughts ¢ 
in the mind; or, in other words, it prefuppoles a 
faculty of retaining the knowledge which we ac-— 
guire. It involves alfo a power of recognizing, as— 
former objects of attention, the though s that fi rom 
time to time occur tous; a power whi isn : 
plied in that law of our nature: which 3 s called he 
affociation of ideas. It is poffible, furely, that our 
ne as have fucceeded each nt acco 


rade ‘ 
ihe a4 


“as, eas meminifle non folemus 3 propterea iia Ty ¥ 
“nova aut admirabili re commovetur animus. At fi quid + 
<¢ videmnus aut audimus égregie turpe, aut honeftum, im ita~ 
«tum, magnum, inctedibiie, ridiculum, id div m 
6, confuevimus.”-Ad iHerean. lib? 3. 9 es 
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to the fame ls 28 at prfent, without f 
to Bar al the idea OF e sand, in Be, 
jofition is realized to a certain degree in 
1e Ca! ‘of fome old men, who retain pretty exact- 
he information which they receive, but are 
-fometimes unable to recollect in what manner the 
I icolars which they find connetted together in 
: cay thoughts, at firft came into the mind ; whe- 
. her they occurred to them in a dream, or were 
; icated to them in converfation. 
On the other hand, it is evident, that without 
Phe aflociating principle, the powers of retaining 
our thoughts, and of recognizing them, when they 
' _ @ccur to 35 would have been of little ufe ; for the 
| important articles of our knowledge might 
) have remained latent in the mind, even when thofe 
'occafions prefented themfelves to which they are im- 
hy Mediately applicable. In confequence of this law 
| of oar nature, not only are all our various ideas 
| made to pats, from time to time, in review before 
| us, and 'to offer themfelves to our ‘choice, as fubjects 
_ of meditation, but when an occafion occurs which 
| calls for the aid of our paft experience, the occafion 
itfelf recalls to us all the information upon the fub- 
! jet which that experience has accumulated. 
___ The foregoing obfervations comprehend an an- 
'' _ alyfis of memory fufficiently accurate for my pref- 
“ent purpofe : fome other remarks, tending to Hluf- 
| trate the fame fubje@ more completely, will occur 
| “in the remaining fections of this chapter. 
Pas _ It is hardly neceflary for me to add, that when 
we have proceeded fo far in our inquiries concern- 
| ing memory, as to obtain an analyfis of that power 
| Fane to afcertain the relation in which it ftands to 
Im - the other principles.of our conftitution, we have 
| advanced as far towards an explanation of it as the 
“mature of the fubje& permits. The various theo- 
| Ties which have attempted to account for it by tra- 
tes or 2 ike in the fenfortum, are obvioufly 
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too unphilofophical. to.deferve. 
tion.*. Sack Waleed, ie ove: 
that we cannot {peak on. the fi ‘ubject, 1 
ploying ‘expreflions which fug ooeft Rone theo: 
other; but it is of i importance for u alwa 
colleé, that thefe expreffions are entirely fig 
and afford no explanation of the phe: nena ‘ 
which they refer, It is partly with a a view to. 'T 
mind my readers of this confideration : 


that £ 
it impo to lay afide completely metaphorical 
or analogical words, I have ftudied. to oe ( ~ 
an uniformity in the employment of them, igh 
indicate a preference to one theory age 
other ;, and, by doing fo, have, perhaps, fo: met 
been led to_vary the “metaphor: oftener, and © 
fuddenly, than would be proper in a comp 
which aimed at any degree of elegance. iq 
tion in the ule of the common language Menta 
memory, it feemed to me the more necefla 
tend to, that the general difpofition which every 
perfon feels, at the commencement of his bilofo, 
phical purfuits, to explain the phenomena of thought 
by the laws of matter, is, in the cafe of 1 this ae 
ular faculty, encouraged by a variety ¢ of peculiar — 
circumftances. - The analogy between committin 
a thing to memory that we with to remember, an 
engraving ona tablet a fact that we with to reco) 
is f0 fr iking as to prefent itfelf even to the vu 
nor is it perhaps lefs natural to indulge the ing 
confidering n memory as a fort of repofitory, in which 
we arrange and preferve for future, ufe the ‘mates 
rials of our;information,, ./The immediate depend-” 
ences tags! of this faculty on the ftate of the body, 
which is more remarkable than that of any other 
faculty: whatever, (as appears from ‘the.efleds. 
duced on it by: old age, difeafe, and intoxicati 
apt to ftrike thofe who have, been much: convent 
ie 2 cnconk phere ae abit 


i * See Note (S.] 
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with thefe inquiries, as beftowing fome plaufibili- 
ty on the theory which attempts to explain its phe. 
nomena on mechanical principles. 19 

. [cannot help taking this opportunity of expref 
fing a with, that medical writers would be at more 
‘pains than they have been at hitherto, to afcertain 
the various effects which are produced on the meme 
ory by difeafeand old age, The effects are widely 
| diverffied in different cafes. In fome it would feem 
that the memory is impaired, in confequence of a di- 
minution of the power of attention ; in others, that 
‘the power of recollection is difturbed in confe- 
“quence of a derangement of that part of the confti- 
tution on which the affociation of ideas depends. 
“The decay of memory, which is the common ef- 
‘fect of age, feems to arife from the former of thefe 
caufes. It is probable, that, as we advance in years 
‘the capacity of attention is weakened by fome phy- 
fical change in the conftitution ; but it is alfo rea- 
fonable to think, that it lofes its vigour partly from 
the effet which the decay of our fenfibility, and 
the extinction of our paflions, have, in diminifhing 
the intereft which we feel in the common occurren- 
ces of life. That no derangement takes place, in 

rdinary cafes, in that part of the conftitution on 
which the affociation of ideas depends, appears 
from the diftiné and circumftantial recollection 
which old men retain of the tranfactions of their 
youth.* In fome difeafes, this part of the confti- 


__ * Swift fomewhere expreffes his furprize, that old men 
10uld remember their anecdotes fo diftintly, and fhould, 
notwithftanding, have fo little memory as to tell the fame 
ftory twice in the courfe of the fame converfation: and’a 
ilar remark is made by Montaigne, in one of his Effays’: 
“Surtout les: Vieillards font dangereux, 4 qui la fouvenance 
‘des chofes paffes demeure, et ont perdu la fouvenance de 
leurs redites.”—Liv. i. chap. ix. (Des Menteurs.) ) 
_ The fact feems to be, that-all their old ideas remain in 
na mind connected as formerly by the different .affociating 
drinciples ; but that the power of attention to new ideas and 
mew occurrences is impaired. 
| W ow 
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tution is evidently affected... A ftroke of the palfy 
has been known, (while it did not deftroy ti 
er of {peech) to render the patient incapable o 
collecting the names of the moft familiar oe 
What is ftill more. remarkable, the name of an ob- 
ject has been known to fuggeft the idea of it as 
formerly, although the fight of ne muesherweah a 
fuggeft the name. hel 

In fo far as this decay of memory: wiliech, old an 
brings along with it, is a neceflary confequence 0 
a phyfical change in ‘the conftitution, or a neceflary 
confequence of a diminution of fenfibility #t is the 
part of a wife man to fubmit cheerfully to the lot 
of his nature. But it is unreafonable to think, thag 
fomething may be done by our own efforts, to ob: 
viate the inconveniences which commonly refult 
from it. If individuals, who, in the early paft of 
life, have weak memories, ate fometimes able. 
remedy this defect, by a greater attention to arrange. 
ment in their tranfaétions and to claffification amor 
their ideas, than is neceflary to the bulk of mai 
kind, might it not be pofiible, i in the fame way, 
ward off, at leaft to a certain degree the 1. 
_ ments which time makes on this faculty ? The fea 
old men who continue in the active feenes of life t 
the laft moment, it has been often remarked, cont. 

lain, in general, much lefs of a want of recollect 

ion, than their cotemporaries. This is undoubtee 
ly owing partly to the effe& which the purfuits ¢ 
bufinefs muft neceflarily have, in keeping alive , 
power of attention. But it 1s probably owing alif 
to new habits of arrangement, which the mind gra- 
dually and. infenfibly ‘forms, from: the. experie nce 
ofits growing infirmities. ‘The apparent revival of 
memory in old men, after a temporary decline, 
(which is a cafe that happens not. unfrequently) 
feems to favour this fuppofition. ‘ 

One old man, I have, myfelf, had the good fo 
tune to know, who after a long, an active, and an 
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‘honourable life, having begun to feel fome of the 
ufual effeéts of advanced years, has been able to 
find refources in his own fagacity, againft moft of 
the inconveniencies with which they are commonly 
attended ; and who, by watching his gradual de- 
cline with the cool eye of an indifferent obferver, 
and employing his ingenuity to retard its progrefs, 
has converted even the infirmities of age intova 
fource of philofophical amufement. - 
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SECTION I. ~ 
|. Of the Varieties of Memory in Different Individuals. 
od IT is generally fuppofed, that, of all our fa- 
‘culties memory is that which nature has beftowed 
in the moft unequal degrees on different individu. 
als; and it is far from being impoflible that this 
‘opinion may be well-founded. if, however, we 
‘confider, that there is {carcely any man who has 
‘not memory fufficient to learn the ufe of language 
d to Jearn to recognize, at the firft glance, the 
‘appearances of an “infinite number of familiar ob- 
jects ; befides acquiring fuch an acquaintance with 
the laws of nature, and the ordinary courfe of hu- 
man affairs, as is neceflary for directing his conduct 
n life; we fhall be fatisfied that the original dif- 
parities among men, in this refpeét, are, by no 
Means fo immentfe as they feem to be at firft view ; 
and that much is to be afcribed to different habits 
f attention, and to a difference of {election among 
he various objects and events prefented to their cu- 
riolity. 
__ As the great purpofe to which this faculty is fub- 
ervient, is to enable. us to collect and to retain, 
or the future regulation of our conduét, the re- 
alts of our paft- experience; it is evident that the 
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eee Eero which it attains in the cafe: 
different perfons, muft vary; firft, with the facili- 
ty of making the ori pombe 51 fecond 7 
with the permanence if thea ‘and thir fe 
ly, with the quicknefs or rez Aired wi 
individual is able, on par tioubiesdbosliadl 
itto ufe. ‘The qualities, therefore, of a good m 
ory are, in the firft place, to be fufceptible ; fecond ly 
to be retentive; and thirdly, to be ready, = 89 
It is but rarely that thefe three qualities are ut 
ted in the fame perfon. We often, indeed, meet 
with a memory which is at once fufceptible and 
ready ; but I doubt much, if fuch memories be 
commonly very retentive: for, fufceptibility and 
readinefs are both connected with a facility of aflo.. 
ciating ideas, according to their more obvious re- 
~ Jations; whereas retentivenefs or tenacioufnels of 
memory, depends principally on what isfeldomuni~, 
ted with this facility, a difpofition to fyftem andito. 
philofophical arrangement. Thefe retina 
will be neceflary to illuftrate more particularly, © 
Ihave already remarked, in treating of a different 
fubject, that the bulk of nasinicindj beng but Hee 
- accuftomed to refleét and to generalife, 2 
their ideas chiefly according to their more obvious 
relations; thofe, for example, of reketiipinnices i ind 
of analogy ; and above all, according” to the:cafua 
relations arifing from contiguity in time and place: 
whereas in the mind of the philofopher, idez 
commonly affociated according to thofe re 
which are brought to light in confequence of I 
cular efforts of attention; fuch as the relation 
-caufe and effect, or of premifes! and conclufion: 
This difference in the modes of aflociation of ' thef 
two clafles of men, is the foundation nit fome 
ftriking diverfities between them i in refpect of; 
telleétual character. 60" ie 
In the firft place in. confequence of the nature ¢ sa 
the relations which. connect ideas together in the 
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mind of the philofopher, it muft neceflarily happen} 
that when he has occafion to apply to ufe his acquir- 

- ed knowledge, time and refiexion will be requifite 
to enable him to recollect it. - In the cafe of thofe 
on the other hand, who have not been accuftomed 
to fcientific purfuits; as their ideas are connected 
together according to the moft obvious relations; 
swhen any one idea of 2 clafs is prefented’ to: the 
mind, it is immediately followed by the others, 
which fucceed each other fpontaneoufly according 
to the laws of aflociation. In-managing, therefore 
the little details of fome fubaltern employment, in 
which all that is required, is a knowledge of forms 

_ and a difpofition to obferve them, the want of a 
_ fyftematicak genius is an important advantage ;_ be- 
_ caufe this want renders the mind peculiarly fufcep- 
tible of habits and allows: the train of its ideas to 
accommodate itfelf perfectly to the daily:and hourly 
ocourrences of its fituation. Butif, im this refped, 
men of no general principles have-an advantage 
over the philofopher, they fall greatly below him 
in another point of view ; inafmuch as all the in- 
formation, which.they poflefs, muft  neceffarily be 
limited by their own proper experience ; whereas 
the philoiopher, who is accuftomed to refer every 
‘thing to general principles, is not only enabled by 
means of thefe, to arrange the facts which experi- 
ence has taught him, but by reafoning from his 
principles fynthetically, has it oftemin his power to. 
determine facts @ priori, which he hes on opportun- 
ity of afcertaining by obfervation. | |) © ot 
_ It-follows farther, from the foregoing principles, 

_ that the intelleétual defects of the philofopher, are 
_ of a much more corrigible nature; than thofe of the 
mere man of detail. If the former is thrown by 
accident intoa fcene) of bufinefs, more:time will per- 
haps be neceflary to qualify him for it, than would 
be: requifite for the generality of mankind ; but. 
time and experience will infallibly, fooner or later,. 
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familiarize his mind completely with his ‘ituation. 
A capacity for fyftem and for) arrange — 
ment, unlefs it has been carefully cultivated in early © 
life, is an acquifition which can fcarcely ever be | 
tnade afterwards ; and therefore the defeéts which 
J already mentioned, as conneéted with early and — 
conftant habits of bufinefs, adopted from imitation — 
and undirettedby theory ; may, when once thefe ha- 
bits are confirmed, be pronounced to be incurable., 
~ Lam alfo ‘indlinedto believe, both from a theoret- _ : 
ical view of the fubjeé, and from my own obfer- 
vations as far as they have reached, that if we wifh 
to fix the particulars of our knowledge every perman> | 
ently in the memory, the moft effectual way-of do- — 
ing it, isto refer them to general principles. Ideas 
which are conneéted together merely by cafual rela. 
tions, prefent themfelves with readinefs to the mind 
fo tong as we are forced by the habits of our fitua-— 
tion to apply them daily toufe; but whenachange 
of circumttances teads us to vary the objects of our — 
attention, we find:our old ideas gradually to efcape — 
from the recollection: and if it fhould happen that 
they efcape from it altogether, the only method of re- 
covering them, is by renewing thofeftudies by which 
they were at frft acquired. The cafe is racine iene 
with a man whofe ideas, prefented to him at firft b 
accident, have been. afterwards philofophically ar- 
ranged and referred to general prindples. When 
he withes to recollect them, fome time and reflexion 
will, frequently, be neceffary to enable him to do 
fo ; but the information which he has once com- 
pletely acquired, continues, in general, to be an ac- 
quifition for life ; or if, accidentally, any article of - 
it fhould be loft, it may often be Dare p-n4p pro- 
cefs of reafoning-\ b> 20 Ra, aie 
Something very  fimilar to. tbs happens inthe | 
ftudy of languages.: A perfon who acquires a fore= 
ign language merely by the ear, and without an 
knowledge of its principles, commonly: fpeaks: ‘ity 
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while he remains in the country where it is fpoken, 

vith more readinefs and flvency, than one who has 
ftudied it grammatically ; but in the courfe of a few 
years abfence, he finds himfelf almoft as ignorant of 
it as before he acquired it. A language, of which 
we once underftand the principles thoroughly, it is 
- hardly poflible to lofeby difufe. 

A philofophical arrangement of our ideas, is at- 
tended with another very important advantage. In 
a mind where the prevailing principles of affocia- 
tion are founded on cafual relations among the va- 
rious objects of its knowledge, the thoughts muft 
neceflarily fucceed each other in a very irregular 
and diforderly manner ; and the occafions on which 
. they prefent themfelves, will be determined merely 
by accident. They will often occur, when they 
_ cannot be employed to any purpofe ; and will re- 
_ main concealed from our view, when the recollec- 
_ tion of them might be ufeful.. They cannot there- 
_ fore be confidered asunder our own proper com- 
mand. But in the cafe of a philofopher, how flow 
foever he may be in the recollection of his ideas, he 
knows always where he is to fearch for them, fo as 
to bring them all to bear on their proper object. 
When he withes to avail himfelf of his paft experi- 
_ ence, or of his former conclufions, the occafion, it- 
felf, fummons up every thought in his mind which 

the occafion requires. Or if he is called upon to 
exert his powers of invention, and of diicovery, the 
- materials of both are always at hand, and are pre- 
fented to his view with fuch a degree of connexion 
and arrangement, as may enable him to trace, with 
eafe, their various relations. How much, inven- 
tion depends upon a patient and attentive examin- 
ation of our ideas, in order to difcover the lefs ob- 
vious relations which fubfift among them, I had oc- 
cafion to fhow, at fome length, in a former chapter. 
_. The remarks which have been now made, are 


fufficient to illuftrate the advantages which the phi- 
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lofopher derives, in the purfuits of fcience, from 
that fort of fyftematical memory which his habits of — 
arrangement give him. It may however be doubt. 

ed, whether fuch habits be equally favourable to a . 
talent for agreeable converfation ; at leaft, for that — 
lively, varied, and unftudied converfation, which 
forms the principal charm of a promifeuous fociety. 

The converfation which pleafes generally, muft u- 
nite the recommendations of quicknefs, of eafe, and. 
of of variety : and in all thefe three refpects, that — 
of the philofopher is apt to be deficient. It is de. 
ficient in quicknefs, becaufe his ideas are connected — 
by relations which occur only to an attentive and 
collected mind. It is deficient in eafe, becaufe thefe © 
relations are not the cafual and obvious ones, by — 
which. ideas are aflociated in ordinary memories ; — 
but the flow difcoveries of patient, and often pains — 
ful, exertion. “As the ideas, too, which he aflo- 
ciates together, are commonly of the fame clafs, or 
at leaft- are referred to the fame general principles, © 
he is in danger of becoming tedious, by indulging 
himfelf in long and fyftematical difcourfes ; while ~ 
another, poffefled of the moft inferior accomplifh- ~ 
ments, by laying his mind completely open to im- 
preflions from without, and by accommodating con- 
tinually the courfe of his own ideas, not only to the 
ideas which are ftarted by his companions, but to ~ 
every trifling and unexpected accident that may oc- 
cur to give them a new direction, is the life and — 
foul of every fociety into which he enters. Even ~ 
the anecdotes which the philofopher has collected, — 
however agreeable they may be in themfelves, are — 
feldom introduced by him into converfation, with — 
that unftudied but happy propriety, which we ad-— 
mire in men of the world, whofe faéts are not re- — 
ferred to general principles, but are fuggefled to 
their recollection by the familiar topics and occur-— 
rences of ordinary life. Nor is it the imputation 

of tedioufnefs merely, to which the fyftematical 

thinker muft fubmit from common obiervers. It 
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is but rarely poflible to explain completely, in a 
promifcuous fociety, all the various parts of the 
moft fimple theory and as nothing appears weaker 
or more abfurd than a theory which is partially 
ftated, it frequently happens, that men of ingenui- 
ty, by attempting it, fink, in the vulgar apprehen- 
fion, below the level of ordinary underftandings. 
“¢ Theoriarum vires’’ (fays Lord Bacon) “ in apta et 
* fe mutuo fuftinente partium harmonia, et quadam 
“in orbem demonftratione confiftunt, ideoque per 
“ partes tradite infirme funt.” 44 

Before leaving the fubject of cafual memory, it 
may not be improper to add, that, how much fo- 
ever it may difqualify for fyftematical {peculation, 
there is a {pecies of loofe and rambling compofition 
to which it is peculiarly favourable. With fuch 
performances, it is often pleafant to unbend the 
mind in folitude, when we are more in the humour 
for converfation, than for connected thinking. Mon- 
taigne is unqueftionably at the head of this clafs of 


authors. ‘“ What, indeed, are his Effays,’”’ (to 


adopt his account of them) “ but grotefque pieces 
“ of patch-work, put together without any certain 


_* figure; or any order, connexion, or proportion, 
© but what is accidental ?’’* 


It is, however, curious, that in confequence of 


the predominance in the mind of this fpecies of 
- memory above every other, he is forced to acknow- 
ledge his total want of that command over his 
ideas, which can only be founded on habits of fyf- 


tematical arrangement. As the paflage is extreme- 


Ty charaéteriftical of the author, and affords a ftri- 
_ king confirmation of fome of the preceding obfer- 
_ vations, I fhall give it in his own words. “Je ne 


* me tiens pas bien en ma poffeffion et difpofition : 


“le hazard y a plus de droit que moy: 1’ occafion 
“la compagnie, le bran le méme de ma voix tire 


* 


Riv. i. chap. 27. 


ls peg 


, 
¢ 
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“ plus prit, que je n’y tro 
« pag py ae a part ee 
“ auf, je ne me trouve pas ° } 
4 et AG: ae plus par TCHS 
“ fog. mon judgment.”* 
‘The differences which T hav DOW poi 
“between philofophical and cafual <0 " | 
tute the moft remarkable of all the varieti L 
the minds of different individuals, ¢ ifidered in ree | 
fpe&t of this faculty, prefent to our obfervation. 
- But there are other varieties, of a lefS ftri ere 
ture, the confideration of which may alfo a 
fome ufeful reflexions. erik 
_ It was before remarked, that our sided 
quently affociated, in confequence of the 
tions which take place among their arbitra 
Indeed, in the cafe of all our general fpecu 
it is, difficult to fee in what other way | 
can be allacigied for, I before endeavor red 


another it eceld ts im potible orus to inaBe. : 
fes or genera, objects of our attention. 
Allthe figns by which our thoughts are expreffed + 
are addrefled either to the eye or to the e: q 
the impreffions made on thefe organs, at the time 
when we firft receive an idea, contribute to give us 
a firmer hold of it. Vifible objects (as I obferv 
in the chapter on Conceal are remember 
more eafily than thofe of any of our gales 
and hence it is, that the bulk of mankind ar 
aided in their recollection by the tape ieng 
on the eye, than by thofe made on the ear. Eve 
perfon muft have remarked, in ftudying the 
ments of geometry, how much his recollection 
the theorems was aided, by the diagrams which 
are connected with them: andI have little doubt, 


ike Fk = ae 10. ig an prop ou ‘tardif) ’ 
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that the difficulty which ftudents commonly find 
to remember the propofitions of the fifth ‘an of 
Euclid, arifes chiefly from this, that the magnitudes 
to Sgeltich they relate, are reprefented by “firaight 
lines, which do not make fo {trong an impreffion on 
the memory, as the figures which illuftrate the 
Beans: in the other five books... 
‘This advantage, which the objects of fight natur- 
abt: shave over thofe of hearing, in the diftin@nefs 
-and the permanence of the impreflions which they 
make on the memory, continues, and even increaf- 
es, through life, in the cafe of the bulk of mankind ; 
becaufe their minds, being but little addi@ted to gen. 
eral and abftract difquifition, are habitually occupi- 
ed, either with the immediate perception of fuch 
objets, or with {peculations in which the concep- 
tion of them is more or lefs involved ; which fpec- 
_ alations, fo far as they relate to individual things. 
and individual events, may be carried on with little 
or no afliftance from language. 
The cafe is different with the philofopher, whofe 
_ habits of abftraction and generalifation lay him con. 
| tinually under a neceflity of employing words as an 
| inftrument of ‘thought. Such habits co-operating 
_ with that inattention, which he is apt to contrac 
_ to things external, muft have an obvious tendency 
to weaken the original powers of recollection and 
conception with refpect to vilible objects; and, at 
_ the fame time, to ftrengthen the power of retain- 
| ing propofitions and reafonings exprefled in lans 
| guage. The common fyftem ‘of education, too, by 
_ exercifing the memory fo much in the acquifition 
| of grammar rules, and of paflages from the ancient 
| authors, contriliutes, greatly, in the cafe of men of 
P* potters, to cultivate a capacity for retaining words. 
_ It is furprifing, of what a degree of culture, our 
_ power of retaining a fucceflion, even of infignificant 
founds, is fufceptible. Inftances fometimes occur, 
| of men who are eafily able to commit to memory, 2 


Vie. 
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long poem, compofed in a language of which they 
pe ae ignorant; and I have, myfelf, known © 
more than one inftance, of an individual, who, af- 
ter having forgotten completely the claflical ftudies - 
of his childhood, was yet able to repeat, with flu- 
ency, long paflages from Homer and Virgil, without — 
annexing an idea to the words that he uttered. 
This {ufceptibility of memory -with refpecé to — 
words, is pofleffed by all men in a very remarkable - 
degree in their early years, and is indeed, necefla- 
ry to enable them to acquire the ufe of language; 
but unlefs it be carefully cultivated afterwards by — 
conftant exercife, it gradually decays as we advance - 
to maturity. The plan of education which is fol- 
lowed in this country, however imperfect in many — 
refpects, falls in happily with this arrangement of 
nature, and ftores the mind richly, even in infancy, 
with intellectual treafures, which are to remain with © 
it through life. The rules of grammar, which com-— 
prehend fyftems more or lefs perfect, of the princi- 
ples of the dead languages, take a permanent hold 
of the memory, when the underftanding is yet una- 
ble to comprehend their import; and the claffical — 
remains of antiquity, which, at the time we acquire - 
them, do little more than furnith a gratification to 
the ear, fupply us with inexhauftible fources of the 
moft refined enjoyment ; and, as our various pow- 
ers gradually unfold themfelves, are poured forth, 
without effort, from the memory, to delight the 
imagination, and to improve the heart. It cannot” 
be doubted, that a great variety of other articles of — 
ufeful knowledge, particularly with refpect to geo- 
graphical and chronological details might be com-_ 
municated with advantage to children, in the form 
of memorial lines. It is only in childhood, that 
fuch details can be learned with facility ; and if — 
they were once acquired, and rendered perfeétly” 
familiar to the mind, our riper years ‘woulakel 
fpared much of that painful and uninterefting la-— 
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bour, which is perpetually diftracting our intellec- 

tual powers, from thofe more important exertions 

for which in their mature ftate, they feem to be 
deftined. 

This tendency of literary habits in general, and 
more particularly of philofophical purfuits to exer- 
cife the thoughts about words, can fcarcely fail to 
have fome effet in weakening the powers of re- 
collection and conception with refpeé to fenfible 
objects; and, in fad, I believe it will be found that 
whatever advantage the philofopher may poflefs 
over men of little education, in ftating general 
propofitions and general reafonings, he is commonly 
inferior to them in point of minutenefs and accu- 
racy, when he attempts to defcribe any object which 
he has feen, or any event which he has witnefled ; 
fuppofing the curiofity of both, in fuch cafes, to be 

-interefted in an equal degree. I acknowledge, in- 
deed, that the undivided attention, which men un- 
_accuftomed to reflexion are able to give to the ob- 
jects of their perceptions, is, in’part, the caufe of 
the livelinefs and correétnefs of their conceptions. 

_ With this diverfity in the intelleétual habits of 
cultivated and of uncultivated minds, there is anoth- 
er variety of memory which feems to have fome 
connexion. In recognizing vifible objects, the mem- 
ory of one man proceeds on the general appearance, 
that of another attaches itfelf to fome minute and 
diftinguifhing marks. A peafant knows the various 
kinds of trees from their general habits ; a botanift, 
from thofe characteriftical circumftances on which 
his claflification proceeds. The laft kind of memo- 
ry is, I think, moft common among literary men, 
and arifes from their habit of recollecting by means 
of words. It is evidently much eafier to exprefs by 
_a defcription, a number of botanical marks, than 
the general habit of a tree ; and the fame remark 
is applicable to other cafes of a fimilar nature. But 
to whatever caufe we afcribe it, there can be no 


“sr 
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doubt ‘of the fa&, that many individu ae 
found, and: chiefly among men of lett 
though theyhave no memory for the g 
ances of objects, are yet able to dete, caeith ; 
rectnefs, an immenfe number of technical diferi mi- 
nations. a ERS: 9 
'» Each of thefe kinds of memory, fis ad 
advantages and inconveniences, which the rend of of 
being tedious induces me to ae to be _ 

tion of td readers. | 


SECTION) HL. ro. nobly 
Of the. Improvement of Memory. Rei Bh of te 
Principles on which the Culture of aries <s 


THE improvement of which the snind Py 
ceptible by culture, is more remarkable, periisiad 
the cafe of memory, than in that of any 8, 
our faculties. The fact has been often taken n 
of in general terms; but I am doubtful if the | Dz 
ticular mode in which culture operates on’this par 
of our conftitution, has been yet examined by phile 
fophers, with the attention which it deferves. 

Of one fort of culture, inded, of which memor 
is fufceptible in a very ftriking degree, no explana 
tion can be given; I mean the improvement whic 
the original faculty acquires by mere exercife 3; 
im other words, the tendency which practice has b> 
increafe our natural facility of aflociation. » 
effea of practice upon the memory, feems to be 
‘ ultimate law of our nature, or rather to be a p 
ticular inftance of that general law, that all o Cu 
powers, both of body and” mind, may be ftrengt 
ened, by applying them to their proper eH 

Befides, however, the improvement which mem- 
ery admits of, in confequence of the effeés of exers 


' 
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cife on the original faculty, it may be greatly aided 
in its operations, by thofe expedients which reafon 
and experience fuggeft for employing it to the belt 
advantage. Thefe expedients furnifh a curious fub- 
jet of philofophical examination : perhaps, too, the 
inquiry may not be altogether without ufe ; for al- 
though our principal refources for affifting the mem- 
ory be fuggefted by nature, yet it is reafonable to 
think, that in this, as in fimilar cafes, by following 
out fyftematically the hints which fhe fuggefts to 
us, a farther preparation may be made for our in- 
telleQual improvement. 

_. Every perfon mutt have remarked, in entering 
upon any new ipecies of itudy, the difliculty of trea- 
furing up in the memory its elementary principles ; 
and the growing facility which he acquires in this 
ref{pect, as his knowledge becomes more extenfive. 
By analyfing the different caufes which concur in 
producing this facility, we may, perhaps, be led to 
fome conclufions which may admit of a practical ap- 
plication. 

_ 1. Inevery fcience, the ideas about which it is pe- 
culiarly converfant, are connected together by fome 
particular aflociating principle ; in one fcience, for 
example, by aflociations founded on the relation of 
caufe and effe@ ; in another, by aflociations found- 
ed on theneceflary relations of mathematical truths ; 
in a third, on affociations founded on contiguity in 
place or time. Hence one caufe of the gradual im- 
provement of inemory with refpec to the familiar 
objects of our knowledge ; for whatever be the pre- 
vailing affociating principle among the ideas about 
vhich we are habitually occupied, it muft neceflari- 
- acquire additional itrength from our favourite 


_2. In proportion as a fcience becomes more fa- 
iar to us, we acquire a greater command of at- 
tention with refpect to the objects about which it 
converfant ; for the information which we already 
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poflefs, gives us intereft in every new truth, and 
every new fad which have any relation to it. 
mott cafes, our habits of inattention may be trac 
to a want of curiofity ; and therefore fuch ha 
are to be corrected, not by endeavouring to force. 
the attention in particular inftances, hari al. 
with to re= 


ly learning to place the ideas which we wi 
member, in an interefting point of view. .. 

3. When we firft enter on any new literary pur- 
fuit, we are unable to make a proper difcrimination 
in point of utility and importance, among the ideas 
which are prefented to us; and by attempting to” 
gfafp at every thing, we fail in making thofe mod- 
erate acquifitions which are fuited to the limited 
powers of the human mind. As our information 
extends, our felection becomes more judicious and 
more confined ; and our knowledge of ufeful and 
connected truths advances rapidly, from our ceafir 
to diftraét the attention with fuch as are detached 
and infignificant. Le ee 

4. Every object of our knowledge is related to a 
variety of others ; and may be prefented to the 
thoughts, fometimes by one principle of affociation, 
and fometimes by another. In proportion, there. 
fore, to the multiplication of mutual relations a- 
mong our ideas, (which is the natural refult o 
growing information, and in particular, of habi 
of philofophical ftudy,) the greater will be the num- 
ber of occafions on which they will recur to the res 
collection, and the firmer will be the root which 
each idea, in particular, will take in the memory. 

It follows, too, from this obfervation, that the fa 
cility of retaining a new fact, or a new idea, wil 
depend on the number of relations which it bears 
the former objects of our knowledge ; and, on th 
other hand, that every fuch acquifition, fo far fron 
loading the memory, gives us a firmer hold of all 
that part of our previous information, with whic 
it isin.any degree connected. 
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_ It may not, perhaps, be improper to take this op- 
portunity of obferving, although the remark be not 
immediately connected with our prefent fubject, 
that the acceflion made to the ftock of our knowl. 
edge, by the new facts and ideas which we acquire, 
is not to be eftimated merely by the number of 
thefe facts and ideas confidered individually ; but 
by the number of relations which they bear to one 
another, and to all the different particulars which 
were’ previoufly in the mind ; for, “ new knowl- 
** edge,” (as Mr. Maclaurin has well remarked,*) 
** does not confift fo much in our having accefs to 
“a new object, as in comparing it with others al- 
“ ready known, obferving its relations to them, or 
« difcerning what it has in common with them, and 
* wherein their difparity confifts : and therefore, 
“ our knowledge is vaftly greater than the fum of 
“ what all its objeéts ieparately could afford ; and 
“ when a new object comes within our reach, the 
“addition to our knowledge is the greater, the 
“ more we already know ; fo that it increafes, not 
“ as the new objects increafe, but in a much higher 
“ proportion.” : , 

5. In the laft place, the natural powets of memory 
4re, in the cafe of the philofopher, greatly aided by 
his peculiar habits of claffification and arrangement. 
As this is by far the moft important improvement 
of which memory is fufteptible, I fhall confider it 

lore particularly than any of the others I have 
entioned. e908 
_ The advantages which the memory derives from - 
oper claffification of our ideas may be beft cons 
ived by attending to its effects in enabling us to 
onduét, with eafe, the common bufinefs of life. 
what inextricable confufion would the lawyer or 
he merchant be immediately involved, if he were 
© depofit, in the cabinet, promifcuouily, the vari- - 


N 


| Bee i Conclyfion of his View of Newton's Difcoveries.. ; 
¥ 
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ous ‘ 


5! 


nabled { 
2 


ati fie. 
ei 


we may. Sie Le on for h, if 
3. and 1 the fearch i is confine 
ae ts , inftead of being allowed 
dom. vamidft a chaos of saa 
Or, to take an inftance ae umediately 
applicable. to our purpofe : -fuppofe that a man of 
letters were to record, in a com -place "i 
without any method, all the various ideas : 
vhich occurred to him. in the a fer of hi : 
what difficulties would he perpetually experi 
in applyin his-acquifitions to ule? "and how ce 
pletely ie eafily might thefe difficulties be o 
ted, by refering the article of ‘his infor! 
to certain general heads? It is obvious, 
by doing fo he would not only Leary his 
much moze completely under his comma 
the particulars claffed. together would all (na 
connexion, more or lefs, with. each ot er, he 
be enabled to trace, with advantage, I 
relations among his ideas, adic is | 
ww yeni to: alcertain. 


Ww Thofe inquiries are not me ihn phi 
t eadyantages. of order in treafurir 
the mind, are perfectly analogous to. its effect 
they are recorded in writing. 4 
Nor “is, t this, all. In, order to. retain, ow 
edge ‘diftingly and permanently, it is nece Afar q 
w efhould frequently ; r recal at to,our recalledion. 1. Buty 


as (bie @ LG. 
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Jhdw ¢an this be done without the aid of arrange 

ment? Or, fuppofing that it ‘were poffible, hee 
- fhuch time and labour’ would be neceflary for 
_ bringing under our review the various particulars 
_ of which our information is compofed? In propors 
_ tion as it is properly fyftematized, this time and la 
_ pour are abridged. The mind dwells habitually, 
 not-on detached facts, but on a comparatively {mall 
. mumber of general principles; and, by means’ of 
_ thefe, it can fummon up, as occafions may require, 
an infinite number of particulars affociated with 
_ them; each of which confidered as a folitary truth, ° 
would have been as burdenfome to the memory, 
_ a8 the general principle with which it is connected, 
| © L would not with it to be underftood from thefe 
_ obfervations, that philofophy confifts in claffification 
alone; and that its only ufe is to afiift the memory. 
_ Lhave often, indeed, heard this afferted in general 
terms; but it appears to me to be obvious, that al- 
_ though this be one of its moft important ufes, yet 
 fomething more is neceflary to complete the defi- 
fiition of it. Were the cafe otherwife, it would fol. 
tow that all claflifications are equally philofophical, 
provided they ate equally conprehenfive. The 
| very great importance of this fubject will, I hope, 
| be a fufficient apology for me, in taking this op- 
portunity to corre& fome miftaken opinions which 

have been formed concerning it. 


: 
: 


| SECTION Iv. 


? 


_ Memory derives from Philofophical Arrangement. 


“4 
nee It was before obferved, that the great ufe of 
ae faculty of memory, is to enable us to\treafure 
up, for the-future regulation of our conduct, the 
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pile of our paft experience, and of our paft re- 
exions. But in every cafe in which we judge of — 
the future from the at we te pa tel in 
belief, that there is, in the courfe of events, a cere 
tain degree, at leaft, of uniformity. And, accor- 
dingly, this belief is not juftified by experience, but. 
{as Dr. Reid has fhewn, in a very fatisfactory man- 
ner) it forms a part of the original conftitution of 
the human mind. In the general laws of the ma- 
terial world, this uniformity is found to be com. 
plete; infomuch that, in the fame combinati ae 
circumftances, we expe¢t, with the moft perfect af- 
furance, that the fame refults will take place. In 
the moral world, the courfe of events does not ap- 
pear to be equally regular ; but ftill it is regular, to 
fo great a degree, as to afford us many rules of im- 
portance in the conduét of life. hiv 
, A knowledge of Nature, in fo far as it is abfo- 
lutely neceflary for the prefervation of our animal 
exiftence, is obtruded on us, without. any reflexion 
on our part, from our earlieft infancy. It is thus 
that children learn of themfelves to accommodate 
their conduct to the eftablifhed laws of the materi- 
al world. In doing fo, they are guided merely by 
memory, and the inftinctive principle of anticipa- 
tion, which has juft been mentioned. - ee 
In forming conclufions concerning future events 
the philofopher, as well as the infant, can only build 
with fafety on paft experience ; and he, too, as well 
as the infant, proceeds on an inftindtive: belief, fo 
which he is unable to account, of the uniformity of 
the laws of nature. ‘There are, however, too, im- 
M-rtant refpects, which diftinguifh the knowledge 
¥e poflefles from that of ordinary men, _In the firf 
place, it is far more extenfive, in confequence o 
the affiftance, which fcience gives to his natural 
powers of invention and difcovery. Secondly, it 
is not only more eafily retained in the memory, and 
more conveniently applied to: ufe, in confequence, 
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of the manner in which his ideas are arranged; but 
it enables him to afcertain, by a procefs of reafoning, 
all thofe truths which may be iynthetically deduced 
from his general principles.. The illuftration of 
thefe particulars will lead to fome ufeful remarks ; 
and will at the fame time fhew, that, in difcufling 
the fubject of the Section, I have not loft fight ot 
the inquiry which occafioned it. 

I. 1. It was already remarked, that the natural 
powers of memory, together with that inftindive 
anticipation of the future from the paft, which 
forms one of the original principles of the mind, are 
fufficient to enable infants, after a very fhort expe- 
rience, to preferve their animal exiftence. The 
laws of nature, which it is not fo important for us. to 
know, and which are the objects of philofophical 

curiofity, are not fo obvioufly expofed to our view, 
put are, in general brought to light by means of 
experiments which are made for the purpofes of _ 
_ difcovery ; or, in other words, by artificial combi- 
_ nations of circumftances, which we have no oppor- 
tunity of feeing conjoined in the courfe of our or- 
_dinary’experience. In this manner, it is evident, 
that many connexions may be afcertained, which 
would never have ogcurred {pontaneoufly to our 
_ obfervation. 

_ 2, There are, too, fome inftances, particularly in 
the cafe of the aftronomical phenomena, in which 
events that appear to common obfervers to be alto- 
gether anomalous, are found, upon a more accurate 
_and continued examination of them, to be fubjeét- 
ed toa regular law. Such, in particular, are thof 
phenomena in the heavens, which we are able ys 
prediét by means of cycles. In the cafes formerly 
defcribed, our knowledge of nature is extended 
by placing her in new fituations. In thefe cafes, it 
is extended"by continuing our obfervations be- 
yond the limits of ordinary curiofity. \ 

_» 3, In the cafe of human affairs, fo long as we 
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confine our attention to particulars, a 
ferve the fame uniformity, as ‘in the pi 
the material world. When, ha ‘we nomen of 
our views to events which depend | ona combinia~ 
tion of different idee: fc! ‘@ of 
uniformity appears, as enables us to eftablith 1 genes 
~ fal rules, from which probable conjectures may oft 
ten be formed with refpect to futurity. Ttis th 
that we can pronounce, with much greater conic 
dence, concerning the proportion of deaths which® 
shall happen i in a certain period among a carerasal 
ber of men, than we can | predict the death of an 
individual; and that it is more reafonable to 
ploy our fagacity, in fpeculating conceniag? a 
probable « determinations of a numerous fociety, 
concerning events which depend on ‘the wil of a 
fingle perfon. dys cng 
In Punt manner this uniformity” in events dod 
pending on contingent circumftances is produced, 
1 thall not inquire at prefent. The advantages wh ich 
we derive from it are obvious, as it enables us to” 
colle&t from our paft experience, many general ules — 
both with refpett to the hiftory of political focies” 
ties, and the characters and conduét of — pris 
bi life. oP "rh a 
. In the laft place: the knowledge: of the phi- 
rok is more extenfive than that of other men,” 
in confequence of the attention which he gives, not’ 
merely to objects and events, but to ‘the relations 
which different objects and sa hii events bear tor 
each other. SOY WTEATRON f | 
» The obfervations and the expertenchief the vul-’ | 
“are almoft wholly limited to things perceived) 
by the fenfes. A fimilarity between different obJ_ 
jects, or between different events, roufes their curi-” 
ofity, aud leads them to claflification, and to genes 
ral rules. But fimilarity between different clation#. | 
is feldom to be traced without previous habits'of 
philofophical inquiry. Many fuch Snsitarieies ont 
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connexions, are to be found, in nature; and when 
once they are afcertained, they Aicanenty lead 
to important difcoveries ; not only with refpe& to 
other relations, but with refpeé& to the obje@s or 
to the events which are related. Thefe re. 
marks it will be neceffary to illuftrate more particu- 
Bly 
_ The great objec of Geometry is to afcertain the 
relations which exift between. different quantities, 
and the connexions which exift between different, 
relations. When we demonitrate, that the angle. 
at the centre of acircle is double of the angle at the, 
¢ircumference on the fame bafe, we afcertain a rela, 
tion between two quantites. When we demonitrate, 
_ that triangles, of the fame altitude are to each other 
as their bafes, we afcertain a connexion between two 
: relations. It is obvious, how much the mathema-. 
- tical fciences, muft contribute to enlarge our know- 
Iedg of the univerfe, in confequence of fuch dif-, 
coyeries, In that fimpleft of all procefles of praGtical, 
"geometry, which teaches us to meafure the height, 
of. an acceflible tower, by comparing the length of. 
its fhadow with that of a faff fixed vertically in” 
the ground, we proceed on the principle that the 
relation between the fhadow of the ftaff and the 
height of the ftaff is the fame with the relation, be- 
tween the fhadow of the tower and the height of 
the tower. But the former relation. we can afcer- | 
| tain by actual meafurement ;, and, of confequence, 
I 


we not only obtain the other relation ;. but, as we 
| can meafure one of the related quantities, we ob- 
| tain. alfo the other quantity. In every cafe in 
which: mathematics affifts us in meafuring the mag-. 
| nitudes or the diitances of objects, it proceeds on the 
|fame principle ; that is, it begins with afcertaining 
|eonnexions among different relations, and thus en- . 
‘ables us to carry our inquiries from facts which are 
gir to the examination of our fenfes, to the 
mot remote parts of the wniverfe. 


i 
id 
é 


: 


| 
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ty obferved alfo, ‘that there are) varios relations 
; exifting among phyfical events, on various con- 
nexions exifting thefe relations. wi 
cixcumftance, that mathematics is fo ufeful - 
ftrument in the hands of the phyfical i inquirer. 
that beautiful theorem of Huyghens, which Mihai i 
firates, that the time of a complete ofcillation of a 
penduium in the cycloid, is to the time in which ay 
body would fall through the axis of the cycloid, as 
the circumference of a circle is to its diameter, 1 w 
are made acquainted with a very curious and’ une 
expected connexion between two relations; and 
the knowledge of this connexion facilitates the de: 
termination of a moft important fact, with r 
to the defcent of heavy bodies near the earth’s fur- 
face, which could not be afcertained conveniently 
by a direct experiment. pEaes, 

In examining,with attention, the raleionat mor 
different phyfical events, and the connexions amo 
different relations, we fometimes are led by mere i 
duction to the difcovery of a general law; while, 
to ordinary obfervers nothing appears :bbt i irregu- 
larity. From the writings of the earlier opticians a 
we learn, that in examining the firft principle 7 
dioptrics, they were led by the analogy aha law 
of reflexion, to fearch for the relation 
angles of incidence and refraction, (in the cafes f 
light pafling from one medium into another) in the’ 
angles themfelves ; and that fome of them, finding | 
this inquiry unfuccefsful, took the trouble to deter- 
mine, by experiments (in the cafe of the media 
which moft frequently fall under confideration) * he 
angle of refraction correfponding to every mi ate” 
of incidence. Some very laborious tables, dedu- 
ced from fuch experiments, are to be fdtidl in the 
words of Kircher. At length, Snellius difcoveres | 
what is now called the law of Tat ‘hi 
comprehends ° their whole contents j in. a tingle fer 
tence. 
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___ The law of the planetary motions, deduced by 
Kepler, from the obfervations of Tycho Brahe, is 
another friking illuftration of the order, which an 
attentive inquirer is fometimes able to trace, among 
‘the relations of phyfical events, when the events 
-themfelves appear, on a fuperficial yee to be per 
| fedtly anomalous. ° 
Such laws are, in fome refpects, analogous to the 
“cycles which I have already mentioned; but they 
differ from them in this, that a cycle is, commonly 
‘deduced from obfervations made on phyfical events 
‘which are obvious to the fenfes; whereas the laws 
we have now been confidering, ate deduced from 
‘an examination of relations which are known only 
‘to men of fcience. The moft celebrated aftronomi- 
cal cycles, accordingly, are of a very remote anti- 
‘quity, and were probably difcovered at a period, 
when the ftudy of aftronomy confifted merely in‘ac- 
“cumulating and recording the more ftriking appears 
ances of the heavens. 
IL. Having now endeavoured to fhew, how much 
| ‘philofophy contributes to extend our knowledge of 
tacts, by aiding our natural powers of invention rand 
difcovery, I proceed to explain, in what manner it 
Aupercedes the neceflity of ftudying particular truths 
by putting us in poflefflion of a comparatively {mall 
number of general principles, in which they are-in- 
| ae 
| Lalready remarked the affiftance which philofophy 
ives to the memory, in confequence of the arranges 
ent. it introduces among our ideas. In this ref- 
| pect even a hypothetical theory may facilitate the 
|recollection of facts ; in the fame manner in which 
the memory is aided in remembering the objects of 
/matural hiftory by artificial claffifications. 
it ‘The advantages, however, we derive from true 
hilofophy, are incomparably greater than what are 
%0 be expected from any hypothetical theories. 
Thefe, indeed, may affift usin, THREE: the. pare 
ih ‘Eee 


+ 
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ticulats we are already scant bake . 
énly from the laws of ees 
ted analytically from faéts, ie we ve 
with fafety, to deduce dont equ enc ces 
priori. An example will ill * nc 
obfervation. eee oe OB 
Suppofe that a glafs tube, t thirty it ches lo: 
filled with mercury, excepting cht inches, 
inverted as in the Torricellian experi ent, fo 
the eight inches of common air m e > ti ay 
and that I with to know at what igh the merc 
ty will remain fufpended in the tube, the > barome. 
ter being at that time twenty-eight inc € 
There is here a combination of di erent laws 
it is neceflary to attend to, in ae to be ‘ale 
redict the refult.' 1. The air isa he fluid, and th 
pretf of the atmofphere is feeie by the cok 
umn of mercury in the barometer. 2. The a air i 
an elaftic fluid; and its elafticity at ‘the earth’s fur 
face (as it refifts the preflure of the atmofphere) i 
meafured by the column of mercury in Page 
eter. 3. In different ftates, the elailic force of thi 
air is reciprocally as the fpaces which ‘it occu 
But, in this experiment, the mercur which fr 
tmhains fofpended in the tube, together with the ela 
tic force of the air in the top of the tube, is a cow 1 
terbalance to the preflure of the atmofphe 
therefore their joint effect muft be equal to t 
fure of 4 column of mercury twenty-eight he 
high. Hence we obtain an algebraical quatio} 
which affords an eafy folution of the prob 
further evident, that my knowledge of t fi 
Jaws which are here combined, puts it in my pow 
to foretell the refult, not only in this raat: in 
cafes of a fimilar nature which can be fuppofed. T. 
problem, in any particular inftance, migh it b 
by making the experiment ; but the ce 
be of no ufe to me, if the Big altetatios wer" 
thade on the data, ’ cua! 4 


nh. 
ay . > 
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it is in this manner that philofophy, by putting 
us in pofleflion of a few general facts, enables us to 
determine, by reafoning, what will be the refult of 
any fuppofed combination of them, and thus to 
‘comprehend an infin‘te variety of particuiars which 
‘no memory, however vigorous, would have been 
able to retain. In confequence of the knowledge 
of fuch general facts, the philofopher is relieved 
from the neceflity of treafuring up in his mind, all 
thofe truths which are involved in his principles, 
_and which may be deduced from them by reafoning; 
and he can often profecute his difcoveries fyntheti- 
‘cally, in thofe parts of the univerfe which he 
has no accefs to examine by immediate obfer- 
‘vation There is, therefore, this important 
‘difference between a hypothetical theory, and a 
‘theory obtained by induction: that the latter not 
‘only enables us to remember the fa&s we already 
now, but to afcertain by reafoning, many facts 
“which we have never had an opportunity of exain- 
ining ; 3; whereas, when we reafon from hypothefis 
@ priori, we are almoft certain of running into er- 
for ; and confequently, whatever may be its ufe to 
ithe memory, it can never be trufted to, in judging 
of cafes which have not previoufly fallen within our 
| experience. 
' There are fome fciences, in which hypothetical 
| theories are more ufeful than in others ; thofe fcien- 
‘ces, to wit, in which we have o¢éafion for an ex: 
itenfive knowledge and a ready recollection of facts 
fand which, at the fame time, are yet in too imper- 
fect a ftate to allow us, to obtain juft theories by 
‘the method of indution. This is particularly the 
yeafe in the fcience of medicine, in which we are 
‘under a neceflity to apply our knowledge, {uch as 
‘itis, to practice. It is alfo, in fome degree, the 
F cafe in agriculture. In the merely {peculative parts 


| 


of phyfics and chemiftry, we may go on patiently ac- 
umulating facts, without forming any one conclu- 
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fron, farther than ‘our fables auticettett 
to pofterity the credit of eftablifhing th 
which our labours are fubfervient. 
cine, in which it is of confe 
knowledge at command, it i’ 
think, that hypothetical theories may 

advantage ; provided always, that they: 
ered merely 1 in the light of artificial mem 


that the ftudent is prepared to lay | em afide, i te O- 
correét them, in proportion as his knowledge of na- 
ture becomes more extenfive. I ami . 
to confefs, that this a caution which iti is more 
to give than to follow: for it is painful to 
any of our habits of arrangement, and to rel 
thofe fyftems in which we have been educated, and 
which have long flattered us with an idea of our 
own wifdom. Dr. Gregory mentions i 
king and diftinguifhing circumftance in 
ter of Sydenham, that although full of hypotl 
reafoning, it did not render him the lefs att 
to obfervation ; and that his hypothefi 
have fat fo loofely about him, that either | 
not influence his praétice at all, or he could cafil 
abandon them, whenever they would not bend ¢ 
_ his experience. | ‘seen, 4 
. t's ie) ee 
————= valeia| 
ipl viata a Vorb] 
SECTION . Ve Meise, whi 
Pree Mae 
Goinsarssis of the fame Subjeét. Eft produced 
the Memory by brief to iewiras our acquire 
Knowledge. aya fi 
< -HAVING treated at confiderable 1 
the improvement of memory, it may not be impre 
per, before leaving this part of the fubje@, to con 
fider what effects are likely to be ‘produced on. 
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4 Leéturés on the Duties and Qualifications of a Phy ny 
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mind by the practice of committing to writing our 


acquired knowledge. That fuch a practice is un- 
_ favourable, in fome refpects, to the faculty of mem- 
ory, by fuperceding, to a certain degree, the necef- 


_ -fity of its exertions, has been often remarked, and 
I believe is true; but the advantages with which 
it is attended, in other refpedts, are fo important, 
as to overbalance greatly this trifling inconvenience. 


It is not my intention, at prefent, to examine and. 


. compare together the different methods which have. 
_ been propofed, of keeping a common-place book. 


In this, as in other cafes of a fimilar kind, it may be. 
difficult, perhaps, or impoflible, to eftablifh any: 
rules which will apply univerfally. Individuals muft 


be left to judge for themfelves, and to adapt their 
- contrivances to the particular nature of their lite- 
_ rary purfuits, and to their own peculiar habits of 
_ affociation and arrangement. The remarks which 
_ Tam to offer are very general, and are intended 
. merely to illuftrate a few of the advantages which 


the art of writing affords to the philofopher, for 


_ recording, in the courfe of his progrefs through life, 
. the refults of his fpeculations, and the fruits of his 


experience, ; ; 
The utility of writing, is enabling one generation 


_ to tranfmit its difcoveries to another, and in thus 


giving rife to a gradual progrefS in the {pecies, has 
been fufficiently illuftrated by many authors. Lit- 
tle attention, however, has been paid to another of 
its effects, which is no lefs important ; I mean, te 
the foundation which it lays for'a perpetual prog- 
refs in the intelleGtual powers of the individual. 

It is to experience, and to our own reflexions, that 
we are indebted for by far the moft valuable part of 
our knowledge: and hence.it is, that although in 
youth the imagination may be more vigorous, and 
the genius more original, than in advanced years ; 

yet, in the cafe of a man of obfervation and inquiry, 


- the judgment may be expected, at Jeaft as long as his 
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faculties remain in perfeétion, to be com e Oy ory ¢ FY » 
founder and more enlightened. It is, he wever,only 
by the conftant practice of writing, t at the ref . 
of our experience, and the pro of our 
be accurately recorded. If they are trufte 
to the memory, they will gradually vanith 
like a dream, or will come in time to be fo blend 
with the fuggeftions of imagination, that we ‘th: 
not be able to reafon from them with any deg 
of confidence. What improvements ii { 
might we not flatter ourfelves with the hop a of : 
complifhing, had we only a¢tivity and induftry, 
treafure up every plaufible hint that occurs to us! 
Hardly a day pafles, when many fuch do not oct j 
to ourfelves, or are fuggefted by others: an | 
tached and infulated, as they may appear at ie ent 
fome of them may perhaps afterwards, at the ae 
tance of years, furnifh the key-ftone ofan important — 
fyftem. eal lca : F: 
But it is not only in this point of view ere , 
philofopher derives advantage from the praéti ‘ice of : 
writing. “Without its affiftance, he could feldom be 
able to advance beyond thefe fimple elementa 
truths which are current in the world, and which — 
form, in the various branches of {clerics the eftab- — 
lifhed creed of the age he lives in. How inconfid- _ 7 
erable would have been the progrefs of mathemati. 4 
cians, in their more abftrufe {peculations, without A 
the aid of the algebraical notation ; and to what 7 
fublime difcoveries have they been led by this beau- 4 
tiful contrivance, which, by relieving the memory — 
of the effort neceflary for recollecting the fteps of a 
long inveltigation, has enabled them to profecute an — 
infinite variety of inquiries to which the unalfifted 4 
powers of the human mind would have been alto- — 
gether unequal! In the other fciences, it is trae, we 
have feldom or never occafion to follow out fach > 
Jong cchains:of confequences as in mathenvatics ; but 
im thefe {ciences, if the chain of invefigation be 4 


We 
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fhorter, it is far more difficult to make the tranfi- 
tion from one link to another ; and it is only by 
dwelling long on our ideas, and rendering them 
perfectly familiar to us, that fuch tranfitions can, in 

n0ft inftances, be made with fafety. In morals 
and politics, when we advance a ftep beyond thofe 
élementary truths, which are daily prefented to us 
ini books or converfation, there is no method of ren- 


_ dering our conclufions familiar to us, but by com- 


_ mitting them towriting, and making them frequent- 


- 


ly the fubjects of our meditation. When we have 
once done fo, thefe conclufions become elementary 
truths with refpect to us; and we may advance 
from them with confidence to others which aré 
more remote, and which are far beyond the reach 
of vulgar difcovery. By following fuch a plan, we 
can hardly fail to have our induftry rewarded, in 
due time, by fome important improvement ; and it 
is only by fuch a plan, that we can reafonabiy hope 
to extend confiderably the boundaries of human 
knowledge. Ido not fay that thefe habits of ftudy 
are equally favourable to brilliancy of converfation. 
On the contrary, I believe that thofe men who pof- 
fefs this accomplifhment in the higheft degree, are 
fuch as do not.advance beyond elementary truths ; 
or rather, perhaps, who advance only a fingle ftep 
beyond them; that is, who think a little more 
deeply than the vulgar, but whofe conclufions are 


‘not fo far removed from common opinions, as to 
render it neceflary for them, when called upon to 


defend them, to exhauft the patience of their hear- 


_ ers, by ftating a long train of intermediate ideas. 


They who have pufhed their inquiries much farther 
than the common fyftems of their trmes, and have 
rendered familiar to their own minds the interme- 


_ diate fteps by which they have been led to their 


eonclufions, are too apt to conceive other men to 
be in the fame fituation with themfelves ; and when 
they mean to inftruct, are mortified te find that 
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they are only regarded as paradoxical and yifionary, _ 
It is but rarely we find a man of very fplendid a 
various conyerfation to be poflefled of a pr 


knowledged it does) a memory for detached 0 fer. 4 
vations, or for infulated faéts, it will be found the | 


der which is moft agreeable to our prevailing habits — 
of aflociation. The only method of putting our ac- — 
quired knowledge on a level, in this refpee, with 
our original fpeculation, is after making ourfelves- : 
acquainted with our author’s ideas, to ftudy the | 
fubjet over again in our own way; to paufe, fromr " 
time to time, in the courfe of our reading, in order i 
to confider what we have gained; to recollect — 
what the propofitions are, which the author withes 
to eftablifh, and to examine the di erent proofs 
which he employs to fupport them. In making 
fuch an experiment, we commonly find, that the 
different fteps of the procefs, arrange themfelves in — 


es ee ee 
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aur minds, in a manner different from that in 
which the author has ftated them ; and that while 


_ his argument feems, in fome places, obfcure, from 


its concifenefs ; it is tedious in others, from being 
unneceflarily expanded. When we have reduced 


_ the reafoning to that form, which appears to our- 


felves to be he moft natural and fatisfactory, we may 
conclude with certainty, not that this form is bet- 


ter in itfelf than another, but that it is the beft 


adapted to our memory. Such reafonings,. there- 


_ fore, as we have occafion frequently to apply, either 


t 
i! 
7 


in the bufinefs of life, or in the courfe of our ftudies 
it is of importance to us to commit to writing, in a 


- language and in an order of our own; and if, at 


any time, we find it neceflary to refrefh our recol- 
lection on the fubject, to have recourfe to our own 
compofition, in preference to that of any other au- 
thor. ae F ; 

_ That the plan of reading which is commonly fol- 


- lowed is very different from that which I have been 


recommending, will not be difputed. Moft people 
read merely to pafs an idle hour, or to pleafe them- 
felves with the idea of employment, while their in- 
dolence prevents them from any active exertion ; 
and a confiderable number, with a view to difplay 
which they are afterwards to make of their literary 


- acquifitions. From whichfoever of thefe motives a 


perfon is led to the perufal of books, it is hardly pof- 
fible that he can derive from them any material ad- 


vantage. If he reads merely from indolence, the 
ideas which pafs through his mind will probably 


leave little or no impreflion ; and if he reads from 


_ vanity, he will be more anxious to felect ftriking par- 


ticulars in the matter or expreflion, than to feize the 
fpirit and {cope of the author’s reafoning, or to ex- 
amine how far he has madeany additions to the ftock 
of ufeful and folid knowledge. “‘ Though it is fcarce 


* See the Preface to his Sermons. 
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“ poflible,” fays Dr. Butler,* « to elspa ced 
“ in fome way or other, of almoft every t ing w ich | | 
offers itfelf to one’s thoughts, yet it is certain that — 
“‘ many perfons, from different caufes, never exer- 
* cife their judement upon what comes before them: — 
“ in fuch a manner as to be able to determine how | 
“ far it be conclufive.. They areperhaps entertain-— 
“ed with fome’ things, not fo with others ; they 
“ like, and they diflike; but, whether that ‘phiohs;| 
“ is propofed to be made out, be really made out 
* or not; whether a matter be ftated according to: i 
« the real truth of the cafe, feems, to the generali- | 
“ ty of people, a circumftance of little or no impor~ 
“tance. Arguments are often, wanted: for fome 
*¢ accidental purpofe ; but proof, as fuch, is what — 
“they never want, for their own fatisfaction of 
*¢ mind, or condué in lifes, Mot ‘to. mention, the © 
** multitudes who read merely for the fake of talk 
“ing, or to qualify them/felves for the world, or 
& fome fuch kind of reafons ; there-are-even of the — 
“ few who read for their own entertainment, and 
“ have a real curiofity to fee what is: faid, feveral 
*« which is aftonifhing, who-have no-fort of curiofity — 
“ to fee what is true: [ fay curiofity, becaufe it. is. | 
« too obvious to be mentioned how much that re- 
“ ligious and facred’ attention which is due to truth — 
“* and tothe important queftion, what is the rule of 
< life, is loft out of the world. y 
“ For the fake: of this whole:clafs.of readers, ont: tl } 
“ they are of different capacities, different kinds, — 
“and: get into’this way from different occafions, £7 
“ have often wifhed, that it had been the cuftom to 
“Jay before: people: nothing in matters of argument ; 
*< but premifes, and leave themto draw conclufions — 
“ themfelves; which although it could not be done 
in all cafes, might in many. 
“ The great number of books and papers of — 
** amufement, which of one kind or another, daily 
“ come in one’s way, have in part’ eccafioned, and 
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_« moft perfectly fall i in with and humour this idle 


*, Spe reading and confidering things. By this 
“< means, time, even in folitude, i is happily got rid 


’ « of, without the pain of attention; neither is any 


“ part of it more put to the account ‘of idlenefs, one 

can fearce forbear faying,is {pent with lefs thought 

“< than great part of that which is fpent in reading.” 
If the plan of ftudy which I formerly defcribed 


were adopted, it would undoubtedly diminifh very 
much the number of books which it would be pofii- 


ble to turn over; but lam convinced that it would 
add greatly to the ftock of ufefel and folkd know- 
ledge; and by rendering our acquired ideas in fome 
meafure our own, would give us a more ready and 

practical command of them: not to mention, that 
if we are poflefled of any inventive powers, fuch 


_ exercifes would continually furnifh them with an 
opportunity of difplaying themfelves, upon all the 


different fubje@s which may pafs under our review. 
~ Nothing, in truth, has fuch a tendency to weak- 
en, not only the powers of invention, but the intel 
Jectual powers in general, as a habit of extenfive 


and various reading, without reflexion. The aéti- 
_ yity and force of the mind are gradually impaired, 
_ inconfequence of difufe; and not unfrequently ali 
_ our principles and opinions come to be loft, in the 
_ infinite multiplicity and difcordancy of our acquit. 
_ edideas. — 


By confining our ambition to purfue the truth 


_ with modefty and candour, and learning to value 


our acquifitions enly in fo far as they contribute to 


make us wifer and happier, we may, perhaps, be 
obliged to facrifice the temporary admiration of the 


common difpenfers of literary fame; but we may 


_ veft affured, that it is in this way only we can hope 
_ to make real progrefs in knowledge, or to enrich 
_ the world with ufeful inventions. 


» “Te requires courage, indeed,” (as Helv etius has 


| remarked) “to remain ignorant ‘of thofe ufelefs fub- 
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“ jeéts which are generally valued ;” ease 
courage neceflary to men who either Ic 


or whe » aap to eftablifh a:permanent rey nda ne 

ein Vaiss . 
© Cyne : ———SSS Omer he RRS, dee: ot ut 
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Continuation of the Jame Subjeét Of Ar 


eta anda te 
“BY. an artificial memory icameanibaneaienliod # 
of connedting i in the: mind, tings difcale crbe res ; 
_membered, with things eafily remembered; fo as 
to enable it to retain, and to recollect the former, by 
means of the latter. For this mevenieponerves 
trivances have been propofed, but pra ; 
going definition applies to allofthem. 
Some forts of artificial memory are intended te 
affift the natural powers of cheshingesiaaeaioal 
particular occafions, which require a i 
dinary effort. of recollection ; for exampl 
a public {peaker to recolleét the arr: r 
long difcourfe. Others have been devife tha 
view to enable us to extend the circle of | our ac- : 
quired knowledge, and to give us a more re 
command of all the various particulars of our in 
formation. duran wwe: Ae 
The topical memory, fo much celebrated.ai mon: 5 
the: ancient rhetoricians, comes under the fagioces 
oy a sid rich Qyenioon ve 
- Lalready remarked, the effeét of fenfible obje ts 
an recalling to the’ a the ideas with which it i 
happened to be occupied, at the time when thef 
‘objects. were formerly perceived. In. i 
along a road, the, fight of the: more’ remarkable _ 
fcenes we meet with 1 frequently puts usin mind of 
the fubjects we were thinking or talking of when i 
we laft daw them. ‘Such faéts, which are perfectly 
familiar, even to the vulgar, might very naturally . x 
\ 
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fuggeft the pofibility of aflifting the memory, by 
eftablifhing a connexion between the ideas we with 
to remember, and certain fenfible objects which 
have been found from experience to make a per- 
manent impreffion on the mind.* I have been 
told of a young woman, in a very low rank of life, 
who contrived a method of committing to memory 
the fermons which the was accuftomed to hear, by 
fixing her attention, during the different heads of 
the difcourfe, on different compartments of the 
roof of the church ; in fuch a manner, as that when 
fhe afterwards faw the roof, or recollected the or- 
der in which its compartments were difpofed, fhe 
recolleéted the method which the preacher had ob- 
ferved in treating his fubject. This contrivance 
_-was perfeétly analogous to the topical memory of 
the ancients ; an art which, whatever be the opin- 
jon we entertain of its ufe, is certainly entitled in 
a high degree, to the praife of ingenuity. 
_ Suppofe that I were to fix in my memory the dif- 
ferent apartments in fome very large building, and 
that I had acuftomed myfelf to think of thefe apart- 
“ments-always in the fame invariable order. Suppofe 
farther, that, in preparing myfelf for a public dif 
-courfe, in which I had occafion to treat of a great 


variety of particulars, 1 was anxious to fix in.my 
“memory the order I propofed to obferve in the 


i 
} 


“communication of my ideas. It is evident, that, 
by a proper divifion of my fubject into heads, and 
by connecting each head with a particular apart- 
ment, (which I could eafily do, by conceiving my- 
felftobe fitting in the apartment while! was ftudying 
the part of my difcourfe I meant to connect with 


‘ 


» * «Cum in loca aliqua poft tempus reverfi fumus, ron 
“ipfa agnofcimus tantum, fed etiam, quz in his fecerimus, 
““ reminifcimur, perfonzque fubeunt, nonunquam tacitz 
_*€ quoque cogitationes in mentem revertuntur. Nata eft 
‘*igitur, ut in plerifgue, ars ab experimento.” . 

» Quincr. Inf. Orat. lib. xi. cap, 2. 
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it) the habitual order in nts, 
occurred. to my thoughts, isi el tome, i 

their proper arrangement, and without any. eff 
on my part, the ideas of which 1 was to treat. _ 
is alfo obvious, that a very little. practice would. en 


abled me to avail myfelf of this contrivance, witho 
any embarraflment or diftraction of my attention.* 
As to the utility of this art, it appears to me | 
depend entirely on the particular object which we 
fuppofe the fpeaker to have in view; oe as 
was too often the cafe with the ancient rhetorici 
to bewilder a judge, and to filence. an, adverfary 
or fairly and candidly to lead an audience to : 
truth. On the former fuppofition, nothing ca 
poilibly give an orator a greater fuperiority, than 
the pofleffion of a fecret, which, while it enables 
him to exprefs himfelf with facility and the appear- 
ance of method, puts it in his power, at the fame 
time, to difpofe his arguments and his facts, in 
whatever order he judges to be shomenate to 
miflead the judgment, and to perplex the memory 
of thofe whora he addrefles.. And fuch, it is man- 
ifeft, is the effect, not only of the topical memory 
of the ancients, but of ali other contrivances whi 
aid the recolle@ion, upon any principle different 
from thenaturaland logical arrangementofour ideas, 
To thofe, on the other hand, who fpeak with a 
view to convince or to inform others, it is of OF 


* In fo far as it was the objett of this peer stan’ dl 
memory to affift an orator in recolleéting the plan and ar« 
rangement of his difcourfe, the accounts of it which are 
given by the ancient rhetoricians are abundantly fatisfactory, 
ft appears, however, that its ufe was more extenfive ; and 
that it was fo contrived, as to facilitate the recollection of a 
premeditated compofition.. In what manner this was 
it is not eafy to conjecture from the imperfect explanatiot 
of the art, which have been tran{mitted to modern times 
‘The reader may confult Cicero De Orat. lib. ii. cap. 87, 
—Rihitor. ad Herennium, lity. iii. cap. 16. et feq. Bie 
Tit. Inf. Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. 


: 
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_ fequence that the topics which they mean to illut 
trate, fhould be arranged in an order equally favor- 
able to their own recollection and to that of their 
hearers. For this purpofe, nothing is effectual, but 

that method which is fuggefted by the order. of 

their own inveftigations ; a method which leads. 
the mind from one e idea to another, either by means. 

_ of obvious and ftriking affociations, or by thofe re- 

ations which conneét the different fteps of a clear 

- and accurate procels of reafoning. It is thus only 

that the attention of an audience can. be complete- 
ly and inceflantly engaged, and that the fubftance 
| ‘of a long difcourfe can be remembered without ef- 

fort. And it is thus only that a fpeaker, after a 

' mature confideration of his fubjeét, can poflefs a 

_juit confidence in his own powers. of recolleétion, 

in flating all the different premifes which lead to 

the conclufion he withes.to eftablith.. 

_ In modern times fuch contrivances have been 

very little, if at all, made ufe of by public fpeakers 5 

_but various ingenious attempts have been made, to 

_affift the memory, in acquiring and retaining thofe 

branches of knowledge which it has been fuppofed 

‘neceflary for a fcholar to carry always about with 

‘him; and which, at the fame time, from the num- 

‘ber of particular details which they involve, are 

‘not calculated, of themfelves, to make a very lafting 

impreflion on the mind. Of this fort is the Mem- 

eria Technica of Mr. Grey, in which a great deal | 
of hiftorical, chronological, and geographical know- 
edge i 1s: comprifed i in a fet of verfes, which the ftu- 
dent is fuppofed to make as familiar to. himtelf as. 
fchool-boys do the rules of grammar. Thefe verfes 
ae in general, a.mere aflemblage of proper names. 

pofed in a rude fort of meafure; fome flight al- 
terations being occafionally made on the final fyl- 

J bles of the words, fo as to be fignificant (accord- 

ding to certain principles laid down in the begin- 

va of the work) of important dates, or of cther 
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particulars which it appeared to = Pi ev oo 
aflociate with the names. ots b 
I have heard very oppofite: phi with rele t 
to the utility of this ingenious fyftem. The pre- 
vailing opinion is, I believe, againft it 5, athens t 
has been mentioned in terms of ig a5 pprobation 
by fome writers of eminence. ieftley, who i 
judgment, in matters of this fort, is certainly enti- 
‘tled to refpect, has faid, that “ it isa method fo ea- 
“fily learned, and which may be of fo much ufe 
“in recollecting dates, when other methods are not 
“¢ at hand, that he thinks all perfons of a liberal ec 
“ ucation inexcufable, who will not take the {mall 
“ degree of pains that is neceflary to make them- 
“ felves mafters of it; or who think any thing 
“mean, or unworthy of their notice, which is fo 
“¢ ufeful and convenient.”* 
In judging of the utility of this, or of any othed 
contrivance of the fame kind, to a particular per- 
fon, a great deal muft depend on the {pecies of mem- 
ory which he has received from nature, or has ac- 
quired in the courfe of his early education. Some 
men, as I already remarked, (efpecially among 
thofe who have been habitually exercifed in child. 
hood in getting by heart grammar rules) have an ex 
traordinary facility in acquiring and retaining th 
moit barbarous and the moft infignificant verfes ; 
which another perfon would find as difficult to re 
member, as the geographical and chronological, des 
tails, of which it is the object of this art to relieve 
the memory. . Allowing, therefore, the general u 
tility of the art, no one * method, perhaps, is entt- 
tled to an exclufive preference ; as one contrivance 
may be beft fuited to the faculties of one perfop, 
and a very different one to thofe of another. 
One important objection applies to all of the 
that they accuftom the mind to aflociate. ideas by 


* Lectures on Hiftory, p. 157- - €) 
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_ accidental and arbitrary connexions ; and, there- 

fore, how much foever they may contribute, in the 
_ courfe of converfation, to an oftentatious difplay of 
acquired knowledge, they are, perhaps, of little real 
_ fervice to us, when we are ferioufly engaged in the 
purfuit of truth. I own, too, 1am very doubtful 
with refpect to the utility of a great part of that in- 
- formation which they are commonly employed to 
-imprefs on the memory, and on which the gener- 
ality of learned men are difpofed to value themfelves. 
It certainly is of no ufe, but in fo far as it is fubfer- 
vient to the gratification of their vanity ; and the 
acquifion of it confumes a great deal of time and at- 
tention, which might have been employed in ex- 
‘tending the boundaries of human knowledge. To 
thofe, however, who are of a different opinion, fuch 
contrivances as Mr. Grey’s may be extremely ufeful : 
and to all men they may be of fervice, in fixing in 
‘the memory thofe infulated and uninterefting par- 
ticulars, which it is either neceflary for them to be 
acquainted with, from their fituation; or which 
cuftom has rendered, in the common opinion, effen- 
tial branches of a liberal education. I would, in 
particular, recommend this author’s method of re- 
collecting dates, by fubftituting letters for the nu- 
meral cyphers ; and forming thefe letters into words 
and the words into verfes. I have found it at leaft 
in my own cafe, the moft effectual of all fuch con- 
trivances of which I have had experience. 


y 4 Oe 


: SECTION VIL. 

Continuation of the fame Subject.—Importance of making 
__ a proper Selection among the Objeéts of our Knowledge 
* in order to derive advantage from the Acquifitions of 
= M. emory. 


|, THE cultivation of memory, with all the helps 
Bab 
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that we can derive to it from. art, will be of litt 
ufe to us, unlefs we make a proper Tiedion of 
particulars to be remembered. Such a feleé 
neceflary to enable us to profit byoreading s a! 
ftill more fo, to enable us to profit by 
to which every man is indebted fog, by far phn 
valuable part of his. knowledge. | Pnthad 
When we firft enter on any new iterary purh ity 
we commonly find our efforts of attention pai 
and. unfatisfactory. We have no. ptvemiat any 
our curiofity ; and by grafping at every thing, we 
fail in making thofe moderate acquifitions which 
fuited to our limited faculties. . As our knowl 
extends, we learn to know what particulars are like 
ly to be of ufe to us; and acquire. a habit of dir Te 
ting our examination to thefe, without diftr 
the attention with others. It is partly « owil if to 
fimilar circumftance that moft readers comp plain. o > 
a defect of memory, when they firft enter on tl 
ftudy of hiftory. ‘They cannot feparate i inpoream 
from trifling facts, and find themfelves unable to r 
tain any thing, from their aaniethi @) fecure th th 
whole. png Shy? Pike se 4 4 
In order to give a proper direétion “ our at en. 
tion in the courfe of our ftudies; it is ufeful 
fore engaging in particular purfuits, to acqui 
familiar an acquaintance as poflible with the ; 
outlines of the different branches of feience ;_ 
the moft important conclufions which have hi 
to been formed in them, and with the moft i impos 
tant defiderata which remain to be fupplied. — 
the cafe, too, of thofe parts of knowledge, whic h 
are not yet ripe for the formation of philofophi cal 
fyftems, it may be of ufe to ftudy the various hy 
pothetical theories which have been | propofed fo or 
_ connecting together and arranging | the: shenomena, 
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1 
{elves from ie loft, amidft a labyrinth ‘of par: 
ticulars, or can engage in a courfe of eed and 
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various reading, with an enlightened and difcrimin. 
ating attention. While they withdraw our notice 
from barren and inflated fads, they direé it to 
fuch as tend to illuftrate principles which have ei- 
ther been already eftablifhed, or which from hav- 
ing that degree of connexion among themfelves, 
which is neceflary to give plaufibility to a hypo- 
thetical theory, are likely to furnifh, in time, the 
taaterials of a jufter fyftem.. uy 
_ Some of the followers of Lord Bacon have, I 
think, been led, in their zeal for the method of in-. 
duction, to cenfure hypothetical theories with too 
“great a degree of feverity. Such theories have cer- 
tainly been frequently of ufe, in putting philofo- 
phers upon the road of difcovery. Indeed, it has. 
probably been in this way, that moft difcoveries have. 
been made, for although aknowledgeof facts muft be 
prior to the formation of a jufi theory, yet a hypo- 
thetical. theory is generally our beft guide to the 
knowledge of ufeful facts. Ifa man, without for- 
ming to himfelf any conjecture concerning the un-. 
known laws of nature, were to fet himfelf merely 
to accumulate facts at random, he might, perhaps, 
fiumble upon fome important difcovery; but by 
far the greater part of his labours would be wholly 
ufelefs. Every philofophical inquirer, before he be- 
gins a fet of experiments, has fome general princi- 
ple in his view, which he fufpecs to be a law of 
nature ;* and although his conje¢tures may be of- 
ten wrong, yet they ferve to give his inquiries a 
particular direction, and to bring under his eye a 
number of facts which haye a certain relation to 
ach other. it has been often remarked, that the 


ee Rette fiquidem Plato, “ Qui aliquid. querit, id ipfum, 
 cuod quzrit, generali quadam notione comprehendit : ali- 
ter, ani fiert poteft, ut illud, cum fuerit inventum, agnof- 
cat ?” Idcirco quo amplior et certior fuerit anticipatio noftra5 
€0 magis direéta'et compendiofa erit inveftigatio.” : 
ise . De Aug. Scient. lib. v. cap. 5. 
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attempts to difcover the philofopher’s ‘ftone, and 
the quadrature of the circle, have led to: many fe. 
ful difcoveries in chemiftry and mathematics. tgicn i 
they have plainly done fo, merely by limi ie 
field of obfervation and inquiry, and che bis 
indifcriminate and defultory attention awh ise ‘y 
natural to an indolent mind. A hypothetical the- 
ory, however erroneous, may anfwer a fimilar pur- 
pofe. “ Prudens interrogatio,” (fays Lord Bacon)’ 
“‘ eft dimidium fcientiz. Vaga enim experientia | 
“ et fe tantum fequens mera palpatio eft, et homi: 
“nes potius ftupefacit quam informat.” What %) 
indeed, are Newton’s queries, but fo many hypoth- 
efes, which are propofed as fubjeéts of pars a 
to philofophers? And did not even the great doc. 
trine of gravitation take its firft rife from ; a fortu-\ 
nate conjecture ? Perie e Vie 

While, therefore, we maintain, with. th follc OW- 
ers of Bacon, that no theory is to be ‘admitted as 
proved, any farther than it is fupported by fa@ts, we 
fhould, at the fame time, acknowledge our obliga’ 
tions to thofe writers who hazard their conjectures 
to the world with modefty and diffidence. And ir 
may not be improper to add, that men of a fyftema- 
tizing turn are not now fo ufelefs as fostiielly ; ‘fe or 
we are already poflefled of a great ftock of fads 5, 
and there is fcarcely any theory fo bad, as not to” 
bring together a number of particulars, which ha vel 
a certain 1 degree of relation or peice te each o a | 
er. {soy 7 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to all our 
various ftudies ; whether they are conduéted in the 
way of reading, or of obfervation. From neither 
of thefe two fources of information can we hope to — 
derive much advantage, unlefs we have fome Bey 
eral principles to direct our attention to proper Ob- 


With refpect to obfer vation, fome farther: caus 
tions may be ufeful ; for in guarding againft an in- 
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difcriminate accumulation of particulars, it is pofli- 
ble to fall into the oppofite extreme, and to acquire. 
a habit of inattention to the phenomena which pre- 
fent themfelves to our fenfes. ‘The former is the 
error of men of little education ; the latter is more 
common aimong men of retirement and ftudy. 
One of the chief effects of a liberal education, is to 
| enable us to withdraw the attention from the pre- 
fent objects of our perceptions, and to dwell at plea- 
_ fure on the patt, the abfent, or the future. But 
when we are led to carry thefe efforts to an excefs’ 
either from a warm and romantic imagination, or 
from an anxious and fanguine temper, it is eafy to 
_ fee that the power of obfervation is likely to be 
weakened, and habits of inattention to be contrac-. 
ted. The fame effect may be produced by too ear- 
_ ly an indulgence in philofophical purfuits, before 
the mind has been prepared for the ftudy of gener- 
al truths, by exercifing its faculties among particu- 
_ Tar objects, and particular occurrences. In this way 
it contracts an averfion to the examination of de- 
tails, from the pleafure which it has experienced in 
the contemplation or in the difcovery of general 
principles. Both of thefe turns of thought, how- 
ever, prefuppofe a certain degree of obfervation ; 
_ for the materials of imagination are fupplied by the 
 fenfes; and the general truths which occupy the 
philofopher, would be wholly unintelligible to him, 
_ if he was a total ftranger to all experience with re- 
_ {pect to the courfe of nature and of human life. 
The obfervations, indeed, which are made by men 
_ of a warm imagination, are likely to be inaccurate 
and fallacious; and thofe of the fpeculative philof- 
_ opher are frequently carried no farther than is ne- 
ceflary to enable him to comprehend the terms 
which relate to the fubjects of his reafoning ; but 
_ both the one and the other muft have looked abroad 
_ occafionally at nature, and at the world; if not to 
_afcertain facts by aétual examination, at leaft to ftore’ 
_ their minds with ideas. 
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The metaphyfician, whofe attention is directe 
the faculties and operations a ind, is the on 
ly man who poffefles within himfeléthe materials of 
his fpeculations and reafonings, It is accordingly — 
among this clafs of literary men, that, habits of in — 
attention to things external have been carried tothe — 
greateit extreme. ’ 


Paty aye torah am 
It is obferved by Dr. Reid, that the power of re- — 
flexion, (by which he means the power of attending 
to the fubjects of our confcioufnefs) is the lait of our — 
intelle&tual faculties which, unfolds itfelf; and 
in the greater part of mankind it neyer unfolds it- 
felf at all. It is a power, indeed, which, being fub- 
fervient merely to the COs a 
curiofity, it is not effentially neceflary for. us to. 
pofiefs, in any confiderable degree. _ ye ang of. 
obfervation, on the other hand, which is neceflary 
for the prefervation even of our animal exiftence, 
difcovers itfelf in infants, long before they at-— 
tain the ufe of fpeech; or rather, fhould havefaid — 
as foon as they come into the world;. and where 
nature is allowed free fcope, it Sqnhagt ai ee4 


and vigorous through life, It was, plainly the, 


intention of nature, that in infancy and youth it. 

fhould occupy the mind almoft exclufively, and 
that we fhould acquire all our neceflary informa, 

tion before engaging in fpeculations which are lefs 
effential : and accordingly this is the hiftory of the in. — 
tellectual progrefs, in by far the greater number of _ 
individuals. In confequence of this, he aslifheuleyal 
of metaphyfical refearches is undoubtedly much 
increafed ; for the mind, being conftant y.occupied 
in the earlier part of life about the properties, and © 
laws of matter, acquires habits of inattention to. | 
the fubjects of coniciouinefs, which are not, to. be — 
furmounted, without a degree of patience and per- 
feverance of which few men are capable :. but the ; 
inconvenience would evidently. have. been, greatly 
increafed, if ‘the order of nature Jad, im. this 


} 
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refpect, been reverfed, and if the curiofity had 
been excited at as early a period, by the phenom- 
ena of the intelleCtual world, as by thofe of the 
material. Of what would have happened on this 
fuppofition, we may form a judgment from thofe 
men who, in confequence of an exceflive indul- 
gence in metaphyfical purfuits, have weakened, to 
an unnatural degree, their capacity of attending 
‘to external objects and occurrences. Few meta- 
phyficians, perhaps, are to be found, who are not 
deficient in the power of obfervation: for, al- 
though a tafte for fuch abftraé fpeculations is far 
from being common, it is more apt, perhaps, than 
any other, when it has once been formed, to take 
anexclufive hold of the mind, and to fhut up 
_ the other fources of intellectual improvement. As 
the metaphyfician carries within himfelf the mate- 
rials of his reafoning, he is not under a neceflity of 
looking abroad for fubjeéts of {peculation or amufe- 
ment ; and unlefs he be very careful to guard 
againft the effeéts of his favourite purfuits, he is in 
more denger than literary men of any other de- 
nomination, to lofe all intereft about the common 
and proper objects of human curiofity. 
To prevent any danger from this quarter, I ap- 
_ prehend that the ftudy of the mind fhould ferm the 
daft branch of the education of youth; an order 
which nature herfelf feems to point out, by what 
Ihave already remarked, with refpect to the de- 
velopement of our faculties. After the under- 
-ftanding is well ftored with particular faGs, and 
has been converfant with particular fcientific pur- 
fuits, it will be enabled to fpeculate concerning its 
©wn powers, with additional advantage, and will 
run no hazard of indulging too far in fuch inqui- 
ries. Nothing can be more abfurd, on this as well 
as on many other accounts, than the common prac- 
tice which is followed in our univeriities, of begin- 
Ring a courfe of philofophical education with the 
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ftudy of logic. If this order were completely re. 
verfed ; sad if the ftudy of lo Bin aa 
ed, till after the mind of the ftudent were 
well flored with particular faéts in phyfics, in 
chemiftry, in natural and civil hiftory ; his atte 
might be led, with the moft important advantage 
and without any danger to his power of obferva-. 
tion to an examination of his own faculties ; which 
befides opening to him a new and pleafing field of 
fpeculation, would enable him to form an eftimate 
of his own powers, of the acquifitions he has made, 
of the habits he has formed, and of the farther im- 
provements of which his mind is fufceptible. = 

In general, wherever habits of inattention, and an . 
incapacity of obfervation, are very remarkable, they 
will be found to have arifen from fome defeét of ear- 
ly education. I already remarked, that, when na- 
ture is allowed free fcope, the curiofity, during ear- 
ly youth, is alive to every external objet, and to 
every external occurrence, while the powers of ima- 
gination and reflexion do not difplay themfelves till 
a much later period; the former till about the age 
of puberty, and the latter till we approach to man- 
hood. It fometimes, however, happens that, in’ 
‘confequence of a peculiar difpofition of mind, or of 
an infirm bodily conftitution, a child is led to feek 
amufement from books, and to lofe a relith for thofe ” 
recreations which are fuited to his age. In fuch in- 
ftances, the ordinary progrefs of the intelleétual” 
powers is prematurely quickened ; but that beft of” 
all education is loft, which nature has prepared both | 
for the philofopher and the man of the world, a-| 
midft the active {ports andthe hazardousadventures | 
of childhood. It is from thefe alone, that we cami) 
_ acquire, not only that force of charaéter which is | 
fuited to the more arduous fituations of life, but | 
that complete and prompt command of attention to | 
things external, without which the higheft endow: | 
ments of the underftanding, however they may fit 
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a man for the folitary {peculations of the clofet, are 
but of little ufe in the practice of affairs, or for ene 
abling him to profit by his perfonal experience. 
Where, however, fuch habits of inattention have 
unfortunately been contracted, we ought not to def= 
pair of them as perfedtly incurable. The attention 
indeed,asI formerly remarked, can feldom be forced 
in particular inftances; but we may gradually 
learn to place the objects we with to attend to, in 
lights more interefting than thofe in which we 
have been accuftomed to view them. Much may 
be expected from a change of fcene, and a change 
of purfuits ; but, above all, much may be expected 
from foreign travel. The objects which we meet 
‘with excite our furprize by their novelty ; and in 
this manner, we not only gradually acquire the pow- 
er of obferving and. examining them with attention, 
but, from the effects of contraft, the curiofity comes 
to be roufed with refpect to the correfponding ob- 
jects in our own country, which, from our early 
familiarity with them, we had formerly been accuf- 
tomed to overlook. In this refpect the effects of 
[foreign travel, in directing the attention to familiar. 
‘objects and occurrences, is fomewhat analogous to 
[that which the ftudy of a dead or of a foreign Jan- 
iguage produces, in leading the curiofity to‘examine 
ithe grammatical ftructure of our own. 
_ Confiderable advantage may alfo be derived, in 
jovercoming the habits of inattention, which we may 
have contracted to particular fubjects, from ftudy- 
ing the fyftems, true or falfe, which philofophers 
have propofed for explaining or for arranging the 
facts connected with them. By means of thefe 
fyftems, not only is the curiofity circumfcribed and 
directed, inftead of being allowed to wander at ran- 
dom, but, in confequence of our being enabled to 
connect facts with general principles, it becomes in- 
ferefted in the examination of thofe particulars 
which would otherwife have efcaped.our notice. 
Cec 


= 
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if: _¢ SECTION Vill. 4 Gran ail 
Of the Ganintnion between Memory and Philofo apbical 


Genius. 
IT is commonly fuppofed, that genius is fel 
dom united with a very tenacious memory. So 
far, however as my own obfervation has reached, 

can fcarcely recolleé one perfon who pofleffes the 
former of thefe qualities, without a more than or- 
dinary fhare of the latter. : 
On a fuperficial view of the fubjeé, indeed, the 
common opinion has fome appearance of truth 
for, we are naturally led, in confequence of the top- 
ics about which converfation is ufually employed, 
to eftimate the extent of memory, by the impreflion 
which trivial occurrences make upon it ; and thefe 
in general efcape the recollection of a man of abil- 
ity, not becaufe he is unable to retain them, but 
becaufe he does. not attend to them. It is probable 
likewife, that accidental aflociations, founded on 
contiguity in time and place, may make but a flight 
impreffion on his mind. But it does not therefor 
follow, that his ftock of facts is fmall. They am 
connected together in his memory by principles of 
affociation, different from thofe which prevail im 
ordinary minds; and they are on that very ac 
count the more ufeful, for as the aflociations are 
founded upon real connexions among the ideas, (ale 
though they may be lefs conducive to the fluency, 
and perhaps to the wit of converfation) they are o 
incomparably greater ufe in fuggefting facts which 
are to ferve as a foundation for reafoning or for in 
vention.. iF 
It frequently happens, too, that a man of geniy ; 

in confequence of a peculiarly {trong attachment 
a particular fubject, may firft feel a want of inclina 
tion, and may afterwards acquire a want of capaci 
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ty of attending to common occurrences. But it is 
probable that the whole ftock of ideas in his mind, 
- 4s not inferior to that of other men; and that how- 
ever unprofitably he may have directed his curiofi- 
ty, the ignorance which he difcovers on ordinary 
~ fubjects does not arife from a want of memory, but 
from a peculiarity in the felection which he has 
made objects of his ftudy. : 
Montaigne* frequently complains, in his writ- 
ings, of his want of memory ; and he indeed sives 
many very extraordinary inftances of his ignorance 
on fome of the moft ordinary topics of information. 
_ But it is obvious to any perfon who reads his works 
with attention, that his ignorance did not proceed 
from an original defect of memory, but from the 
- fingular and whimfical direction which his curiofity 
had taken at an early period of life. “Ican do no- 
“‘ thing,” fays he, “‘ without my memorandum 
“book ; and fo great is my difficulty in remember- 
“¢ ing proper names, that I am forced to call my do- 
‘© meftic fervants by their offices. I am ignorant 
“‘ of the greater part of our coins in ufe; of the 
-“ difference of one grain from another, both in the 
© earth and.in the granary; what ufe leaven is of 
“in making bread, and why wine mutt ftand fome 
time in the vat before it ferments.” Yet.the 
fame author appears evidently, from his writings, 
to have had his memory ftored with an infinite va- 
_ riety of apothegms, and of hiftorical paflages, which 
had ftruck his imagination; and to have been fa-. 
miliarly acquainted, not only with the names, but 
- with the abfurd and exploded opinions of the an- 
cient philofohers ; with the ideas of Plato, the atoms 
of Epicurus, the plenum and vacuum of Leucippus 


_ and Democritus, the water of ‘Thales, the numbers 
g 


ie * Tl n’eft homme 4 qui il fiefe fi mal de fe mefler de par- 
ler de momoire. Car je n’en recognoy quafi trace en moy ; 
et ne penfe qu’il y en ait au monde une autre fi mar veille« 
_rafe en defaillance.—fais de MonraiGne, liv.i.ch.9. 
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of Pythagoras, the infinite of Permenides, and the 
unity of Mufzus. In complaining too, of his want ‘ 
of prefence of mind, he indireétly acknowledges a 
degree of memory, which, if it had been judicioufly - 
employed, would have been more than fufficient for 
the acquifition of all thofe common branches of 
knowledge in which he appears to have been defi. 
cient. ‘ When I have an oration to fpeak,” fays” 
he, “ of any confiderable length, I am reduced ta 
“ the miferable neceflity of getting it, word for 
“ word, by heart.” fa a 
_ The ftrange and apparently inconfiftent combina- 
tion of knowledge and ignorance which the wri- 
_ tings of Montaigne exhibits, led Malebranche (who : 
feems to have formed too low an opinion both of 
his genius and chara¢ter) to tax him with affecta- 
tion; and even to call in queftion the cred? of 
fome of his affertions. But no one who is well ac- 
quainted with this moft amufing author, can rea- 
fonably fufpedct his veracity ; and, in the prefent in- 
ftance, ican give him complete credit, not only 
from my general opinion of his fincerity, but from 
having obferved, in the courfe of my own expe- 
_Yience, more than one example of the fame fort 
combination ; not indeed carried to fuch a lengt 
as Montaigne defcribes, but bearing a firiking re 
femblance to it. / irl tie Borie 4 
The obfervations which have already been made, 
account, in part, for the origin of the common opin- 
ion, that genius and memory are feldom united in” 
great degrees in the fame perfon; and at the fame 
time fhew, that fome of the facts on which that opiall 
ion is founded, do not juftify fuch a conclufion, 
Befides thefe, however, there are other circumftances 
which, at firft view feem rather to indicate an in- 
confiftency between extenfive memory and original 
genius. L* 
The fpecies of memory which excites the great- 
eft degree of admiration in the ordinary intercourie 
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ef fociety, is a memory for detached and infulated 
facts ; and it is certain that thofe men who are pof 


- fefled of it, are very feldom diftinguifhed by the 


higher gifts of the mind. Such a fpecies of mem- 
ory is unfavourable to philofophical arrangement ; 
becaufe it in part fupplies the place of arrangement. 
One great ufe of philofophy, as I already fhewed, is 
to give us an extenfive command of particular truths 
by furnifhing us with general principles, under 
which a number of fuch truths is comprehended. 
A perfon in whofe mind cafual aflociations of time 
and place make a lafting impreffion, has not the 
fame inducements to philofophize, with others who 
connect facts together, chiefly by the relations of 
caufe and effect, or of premifes and conclufion. 
I have heard it obferved, that thofe men who have 
rifen to the greateft eminence in the profeflion of 
law, have been in general fuch as had, at firft, an 
averfion to the ftudy. The reafon probably is, that 
to a mind fond of general principles, every ftudy 
muft be at firft difgufting, which prefents to it a 
chaos of facts apparently unconnected with each 
other. But this love of arrangement, if united with 
perfevering induftry, willatlaft conquer every diffiicul- 
ty ; will introduce order into what feemed, on a {u- 
perficial view, a mafs of confufion, and reduce the 
dry and unintereiting detail of pofitive ftatutes intoa 
fy{tem comparatively luminous and beautiful. 

The obfervation, I believe, may be made more 
general, and may be applied to every ftience in 
which there is a great multiplicity of faéts to be re- 


_ membered. A man deftitute of genius may, with 
little effort, treafure up in his memory a number 


of particulars in chemiitry or natural hiftory, which 


_ he refers to no principle, and from which he de- 


duces no conclufion; and from his facility in ac- 
quiring this ftock of information, may flatter him- 


_ telf with the belief that he pofleffes a natural tafte 


A, 
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for thefe branches of knowledge. But they who are 
really deftined to extend the boundaries of fcience, — 
when they firft enter on new purfuits, feel their at- 
tention diftracted, and their memory overloaded — 
with faéts among which they can trace no relation, - 
and are fometimes apt to defpair entirely of their 
future progrefs. In due time, however, their fu- 
periority appears, and arifes in part from that very 
diffatisfaction which they at firft experienced, and 
which does not ceafe to ftimulate their inquiries, 
till they are enabled to trace, amidft a chaos of ap- 
parently unconnected materials, that fimplicity and — 
beauty which always charaCterize the operations of 
nature. 

There are, befides, other circumftances which re- — 
tard the progrefs of a man of genius, when he enfers — 
on a new purfuit, and which fometimes render him 
apparently inferior to thofe who are poflefled of 
ordinary capacity. A want of curiofity,* and of 
invention, facilitates greatly the acquifition of knowl- 
ledge. It renders the mind paflive, In receivi 
the ideas of others,and favesallthe time which might 
be employed in examining their foundation, or in 
tracing their confequences. They who are poffeff- 
edof much acutenefs and originality, enter with 
difficulty into the views of others; not from any” 
defect in their power of apprehenfion, but becaufe ” 
they cannot adopt opinions which they have not ex- | 
amined ; and becaufe their attention is often fedu- ; 
ced by their own {peculations. I 

It is not merely in the acquifition of knowledge 
that a man of genius is likely to find himfelf fur- : 
pafled by others: he has commonly his information ; 
much lefs at command, than thofe who are poflefled © 
of an imferior degree of originality ; and, what is — 
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*I mean a want of curiofity about truth. There are — 
‘many men,” fays Dr. Butler, « who have a ftrong curiot- _ 
“ity to know what is faid, who have little or no curiolity 
®t know what is true.” 


” 
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fomewhat remarkable, he has it leaft of all at com- 
mand on thofe fubjects on which he has found his 
invention moft fertile. Sir Haac Newton, as we 
are told by Dr. Pemberton, was often at a lofs, when 
the converfation turned on his own difcoveries.* 
It is probable that they made but a flight impreflion 
on his mind, and that a confcioufnefs of his invent- 
ive power prevented him from taking much pains 
to treafure them up.in his memory. Men of lit- 
tle ingenuity feldom forget the ideas they acquire-; 
becaufe they know, that when an occafion occurs 
for applying their knowledge to-ufe, they muft truft 
to memory, and not to invention. Explain an 
arithmetical rule to a perfon of common under- 
ftanding, who is unacquainted with the principles 
of the icience ; he will foon get the rule by heart, 
and become dextrous in the application of it. An- 
other, of more ingenuity, will examine the princi- 
ples of the rule before he applies it to ufe, and will 
{carcely take the trouble to commit to memory 2 
procefs, which he knows he can, at any time, with 
alittle reflexion recover. The confequence will be, 
that, in the practice of calculation, he will appear 
more flow and hefitating, than if he followed the 
received rules of arithmetic without reflexion or 
feafoning. 
Something of the fame kind happens every day 
in conyerfation. By far the greater part of the 
opinions we announce in it, are not the immediate 
refult of reafoning on the fpot, but have been pre- 
vioufly formed in the clofet, or perhaps have been 
adopted implicitly on the authority of others. The 
promptitude, therefore, with which a man decides 
in ordinary difcourfe, is not a certain teft of the 
quicknefs of his. apprehenfion ;f as it may perhaps 


* See Note [T.] : 

+ Memoria facit prompti ingenii famam, ut illa que dici-~ 
mus, non ‘domo, attuliffe, fed ibi protinus fumpfiffe vidga—. 
- mur.—QuincTit. Jn. Orat, lib. xi. cap. 3. q 
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arife from thofe uncommon efforts to furnifh the — 
memory with acquired knowledge, by which men — 
of flow parts endeavour to compenfate for their 
want of invention; while, on the other hand, it is — 
poflible that a confcioufnefs of originality may give — 
rife to a manner apparently embarrafled, by leading — 
the perfon who feels it, to truft too much to extem- — 
_ pore exertions.* No ied i. 
In general I believe, it may be laid down asa rule — 
that thofe who carry about with them a great de- — 
gree of acquired information, which they have al- 
ways at command, or who have rendered their own 
difcoveries fo familiar to them, as always to be in a 
condition to explain them without recollection, are 
very feldom poffefled of much invention, or even — 
of much quicknefs of apprehenfion. A man of ori- — 
ginal genius who is fond of exercifing his reafoning — 
powers anew on every point as it occurs to him, — 
and who cannot fubmit to rehearfe the ideas of oth- — 
ers, or to repeat by rote the conclufions which he ~ 
has deduced from previous reflexion, often appears, ~ 
to fuperficial obfervers, to fall below the level of — 

ordinary underftandings ; while another, deftitute 
‘both of quicknefs and invention, is admired for that 
promptitude in his decifions, which arifes from the ~ 
f 
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inferiority of his intellectual abilities. 


* In the foregoing obfervations it is not meant to be im- 
plied that originality of genius is incompatible with a ready ~ 
recollection of acquired knowledge ; but only that it hasa — 
tendency unfavourable to it, and that more time and practice — 
will commonly be neceflary to familiarize the mind of a — 
man of invention to the ideas of others, or evento the con= — 
clufions of his own underftanding, than are requifite in Or= — 
dinary cafes. Habits of literary converfation, and, ftill more, — 
habits of extempore difcuffion, in a popular affembly, are 
peculiarly ufeful in giving us a ready and practical command 
of our knowledge. There is much good fenfe in the fol- 
lowing aphorifm of Bacon: ‘ Reading makes a full man, wri- 

“‘ ting a correct man, and foeaking a ready man.” See acom- 
mentary on this aphorifim in one of the numbers of the Ad 
venturer., 
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_ it muft indeed be acknowledged in favour of the 
jaft defcription of men, that in ordinary converfa- 
tion they form the moft agreeable, and perhaps the 
moft inftructive, companions. How inexhauttible 
foever the invention of an individual may be, the 
variety of his own peculiar ideas can bear no pro- 
portion to the whole mafs of ufeful and curious in- 
formation of which the world is already pofleffed. 
The converfation, accordingly of men of genius, is 
fometimes extremely limited ; and is interefting to 
the few alone, who know the value, and who can 
diftinguifh the marks of originality. In confequence 
too of that partiality which every man feels for his . 
own {peculations, they are more in danger of being 
dogmatical and difputatious, than thofe who have 
no fyitem which they are interefted to defend. 

The fame obfervations may be applied to authors. 
A book which contains the difcoveries of one indi- 
vidual only, may be admired by a few, who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the hiftory of the {cience to 
which it relates, but it has little chance for popu- 
larity with the multitude. An author who poflefles 
induftry fufficient to collect the ideas of others, and 
judgment fufficient to arrange them fkillfully, is the 
molt likely perfon to acquire a high degree of liter- 
ary fame: and although, in the opinion of enlight- 
ened judges, invention forms the chief chara¢teriftic 
of genius, yet it commonly happens that the objects 
of public admiration, are men who are much lefS 
diftinguifhed by this quality, than by extenfive 
learning and cultivated tafte. Perhaps, too, for the 
_raultitude, the laiter clafs of authors is the moft 
_ufeful; as their writings contain the more folid dif- 
coveries which others have brought to light, fep- 
arated from thofe errors with which truth is oftex, 
blended in the firft formation of a fyftem. 

Dod 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH 


OF IMAGINATION. 


Feet rine 
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SECTION I. 
Analyfis of Imagination. . 


. I HAVE already endeavoured to draw the 
line between conception and imagination. The pro- 
vince of the former is to préfent us with an exaét 
tranfcript of what we have formerly felt and per- 
ceived: that of the latter, to make a felection of 
qualities and of circumftances, from a variety of dif. 
ferent objects, and, by combining and difpofing thefe 
to form a new creation of its own. 

The operations of imagination, however, are by 
no means confined to the materials which concep- 
tion furnifhes ; but miay be equally employed about 
all the different fubjects of our knowledge. As it 
is the fame power of reafoning which enables us to _ 
carry on our invetftigations with refpec to individ- 
ual objects, and with refpect to claffes or genera ; 
fo it was by the fame proceffes of analyfis and com- 
bination, that the genius of Milton produced the 
Garden of Eden ; that of Harrington, the Common- 
wealth of Océana ; and that of Shakefpeare, the 
Characters of Hamlet and Falftaff The difference 
between thefe feveral efforts of genius, confifts only 
in the manner in which the original materials were 
acquired: {fo far as the power of imagination is cons 
cerned, the proceffes are perfectly analogous. 

~ "Fo all thefe various modes in which imagination 
may difplay itfelf, the greater part of the remarks 
contained in this chapter will be found to apply, 
under proper limitations; but in order to render 
thefubject more obvious to the reader’s examination 
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¥ fhall, in the farther profecution of it, endeavour 
to convey my ideas, rather by means of particular 
examples, than in the form of general principles ; 
leaving it to his own judgment to determine, with 
what modifications the concluftons to which we are 
led, may be extended to other combinations of cir- 
cumftances, . 

Among the innumerable illuftrations which this 
extenfive fubject prefents to our choice, the com- 
binations which the mind forms out of materials 


‘fuppled by the power of conception, recommend 


themfelves ftrongly, both by their fimplicity, and 
by the intereiting nature of the difcuffions to which 
they lead. Of thefe materials, a very large propor- 
tion have been originally collected by the fenfe of 
fight ; a fenfe which introduces a much greater va- 
riety of pleafures to the mind, than any of the oth- 
ers; and the perceptions of which, the mind has, 
upon that account, a peculiar enjoyment in recalling. 
It is this fenfe, accordingly, which, in the ‘firft in- 


fiance, fupplies the painter and the ftatuary, with 


all the fubje@s upon which their genius is exercif- 
ed; and which furnithes to the deicriptive poet, by 
far the greater part of the materials of hisart. The 
very etymology of the word imagination has a re- 
ference to vifible objects ; and, in its moft ordinary 
acceptation, it is either ufed as fynonymous with 
the conception of fuch objects, or is applied to cafes 
in which this is the principal faculty employed. I 
mention thefe circumftances, in order to fatisfy the 
reader, why fo many of the illuftrations which oc- 
cur in the following inquiries are borrowed from 
the arts of painting and of poetry. 

It was already obferved, that imagination is a 
complex power.* It includes conception or {imple 
apprehenfion, which enables us to form a notion 
of thofe former objects of perception or of know- 


* See page 125, 
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ledge, out of which we are to make feledtion 
abftraction, which feparates the pwetel materials 
from the qualities and circumftances which are con- ’ 
nected with them in nature ; and edges or tafte, 
which feleéts the materials, and dir ir com- 
bination. To thefe powers, we may adc , that par- — 
ticular habit of affociation to which [formerly. gave 
the name of fancy; as it is this which prefents to 
our choice, all the different materials which are fub- 
fervient to the efforts of imagination, and which 
may therefore be confidered as sige the ground. | 
work of poetical genius. 
~ ‘Fo illuftrate thefe obfervations, let us confider the 
fleps by: which Milton muft have proceeded i in creat« } 
ing his imaginary Garden of Eden. When he forte 
propofed to himfelf that fubjeét of defcription, i it is 
reafonable to fuppofe, that a variety of the moft 
firiking {cenes which he had feen.crowded into his — 
mind. The affociation of ideas fuge gefted them, and 
the power of conception placed each of them be- : 
fore him, with all its beauties and imperfections. . 
In every natural {cene, if we deftine it for any par- 
ticular purpofe, there are defects and redundan- 
cies, which art may fometimes, but cannot always, 
correct. But the power of imagination is unlimit- 
ed. She can create and annihilate; and difpofe, 
at pleafure, her woods, her rocks, and her rivers. 
Milton, accordingly, would not copy his Eden from” 
any one fcene, but would fele& from each the fea- 
tures which were mott eminently beautiful. The 
power of abftraction enabled him to make the fep. 
aration, and tafte directed him inthe feleétion, 
Thus he was furnifhed with his materials; by a 
fiilful combination of which, he has created a land- 
{cape, more perfect, probably, i in all its parts, than 
ever was realized in nature ; and certainly very dif- 
ferent from any thing which this country exhibits 
ed, at the period when he wrote. It is a curious 
remark of Mr, Walpole, that Milton’s Eden is free 
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from the defects of the old Englifh garden, and is 
imagined on the fame principles which it was re- 
ferved for the prefent age to carry into execution. 
From what has been faid, it is fufficientiy. evident 
that imagination is not a fumple power of the mind, 
like attention, conception, or abftraction ; but that 
it is formed by a combination of various faculties. 
It is farther evident, that it muft appear under very 
different forms, in the cafe of different individuals; 
asfome of its component parts are liable to be greats 
ly influenced by habit, and other accidental circum- 
fiances. The variety, for example, of the mate- 
_ rials out of which the combinations of the poet or 
_ the painter are formed, wiil depend much on the 
tendency of external fituation, to ftore the-mind 
- with a multiplicity of conceptions; and the beauty 
_ of thefe combinations will depend entirely on the 
fuccefs with which the power of tafte has been cul- 
tivated. What we call, therefore, the power of im- 
 agination, is not the gift of nature, but the refult 
_ of acquired habits, aided by favourable circum- 
fiances. It is not an original endowment of the 
- mind, but an accomplifhment formed by experience 
and fituation; and which, in its different grada- 
tions, fills up all the interval between the firft ef- 
forts of untutored genius, and the fublime'creations 
of Raphael or of Milton. 
An uncommon degree of imagination conftitutes. 
_ poetical genius ; a talent which, although chiefly dif- 
_ played in poetical compofition, is alfo the founda- 
tion (though not precifely in the fame manner) of va- 
rious other arts. A few remarks on the relation 
which imagination bears to fome of the moft inte- 


_ refting of thofe, will throw additional light on its 
nature and office. 
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SECTION TL). ae 
Of Imagination confidered in its Relation to fome of er 
Fine Arts. toe a, 


AMONG the arts conneéted with nnagina- 
tion fome not only take their rife from this power, 
but produce objects which are addrefled to it. 
Others take their rife from imagination, but pro- 
duce objects which are addrefled to the power of 
perception. oy, Oe Ai 

To the latter of thefe two clafles of arts, belongs © 
“that of gardening ; or, as it has been lately called, — 
the art of creating landfcape. In this art, the de- 
finer is limited in his creation by nature; and his 
only province is to correct, to improve, and to adorn. — 
“As he cannot repeat his experiments, in erder to ob- — 
ferve the effect, he mutt call up, in his imagination, © 
the fcene which he means to produce; and apply 
to this imaginary fcene his tafte and his judgment ; 
or, in other words, to a lively conception of vifible 
objects, he muft add a power (which long experi-~ 
ence and attentive obfervation alone can give him)of 
judging beforehand, of the effect which they would 
produce, if they were actually exhibited to his fen-~ 
fes. This power forms, what Lord Chatham beau-” 
tifully and expreflively called, the prophetic eye of tafte ;— 
that eye which (if I may borrow the language of 
Mr. Gray) “ fees all the beauties that a place is i 
* fufceptible of, long before they are born; and — 
«¢ when it plants a feedling, already fits under the | 
“ fhade of it, and enjoys the effect it will have 
«¢ from every point of view that lies in the prof 
cee ; : 

But although the artift who creates a landfcape, — 
eopies it from his imagination, the fcene which he 


* Gray’s Works, by Mason, p. 277. ~ 
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exhibits is addreffed to the fenfes, and may produce. 
its full effect onthe minds of others, without any 

effort on their part, either of imagination or of con- 

ception. 

To prevent being mifunderftood, it is neceflary 
for me to remark, that, in the laft obfervation, I 
{peak merely of the natural effects produced by a 
landicape, and abftract entirely from the pleature 
which may refult from an accidental affociation of 
ideas with a particular fcene. The effect refulting 
- from fuch affociations will depend, in a great mea- 
fure, on the livelinefs with which the aflociated ob- 
_ jects are conceived, and on the affecting nature of the 
pictures which a creative’ imagination, when once 
roufed, will prefent to the mind; but the pleafures 
thus arifing from the accidental exercife that a land- 
{cape may give to the imagination, muit not be 
confounded with thofe which it is naturally fitted 
to produce. 

In Painting, (excepting in thofe inftances in which 
it exhibits a faithful copy of a particular object) the 
original idea muft be formed in the imagination : 
and, in moft cafes, the exercife of imagination muff 
concur with perception, before the picture can pro- 
duce that effect on the mind of the fpectator which 
the artift hasin view. Painting, therefore, does not 
belong entirely to either of the two clafles of Arts 
formerly mentioned, but has fomething in common 
with them both. 

In fo far as the Painter aims at copying exactly 
what he fees, he may be guided mechanically by gen- 
eral rules; and he requires no aid from that crea- 
tive genius which is characteriftical of the Poet. The 
pleafure, however, which refults from painting, 
confidered merely as an imitative, art, is extreme- 
ly trifling; and is fpecifically different from that 
which it aims to produce, by awakening the imag- 
tion. Even in portrait-painting, the fervile copyift 
of nature is regarded in no higher light than that 
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of a tradefman. “ Deception,” (as Reynolds | 
excellently obferved) “ initcad of advancing the art, 
«¢'is, in reality,” carrying: it back to its infant ftate 
« The fir eflays of painting were certainly nothing — 
“‘ but mere imitations of mdividual objects; and 
« when this amounted to a deception bi artift had 
ee accomplifhed his purpofe.”* 

When the hiftory or the landfeape pate taint 
ges his genius, in forming new combinations of his 
own, he vies with the poet in the nobleft exertion. 
of the poetical art: and he avails himfelf of his pro- 
feMfional, {kill as the poet avails himfelf of language, | é 
only to convey the ideas in his mind. To deceive - 

the eye by accurate reprefentations of particular 
forms, is no longer his aim ; but by the touches of 
an expreflive pencil, to {peak to the i imaginations of 
others. Imitation, therefore, is not the end which 
he propofes to himfelf, but the means which he em- 
ploys in order to accomplith i it: nay, if the imita- 
tion be carried fo far as to preclude all exercife of 
the {pectator’ s imagination, it will difappoint, in a 
great meafure, the purpofe of the artitt. 

In poetry, and in every other fpecies of compofi- 
tion, in which one perfon attempts, by means of 
language, to prefent to the mind of another, the” 
objects of his own imagination ; this power is ne- 
cellary, though not in the fiitie degree, to the au-_ 
thor and to the reader. When we perufe a defcrip- | 
tion, we naturally feel a difpofition to form, in our 
own minds, a diftinct picture of what is defcribed ; 
and in proportion to the attention and intereft 
which the fubject excites, the picture becomes fteady 
and determinate. It is {carcely poflible for us to 
hear much of a particular town, without forming | 
fome notion of figure fize and fituation; and in 
T eqanre, hittory and poetry, I believe it feldom say 


* Notes on Mason's Tranflation of FRESNOY’ s Poem if 
a Art of Pairting, p. 114. ot STS le 
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- pens, that we do not annex imaginary appearances 
_ to the names of our favourite characters. It is, at 
the fame time, almoft certain, that the imaginations 
of no two men coincide upon fuch occafions; and 
therefore, though both may be pleafed, the agree- 
able impreffions which.they feel, may be widely dif- 
ferent from each other, according as the pictures » 
by which they are produced are more or lefs. hap- 
pily imagined. Hence it is, that when a perfon ac- 
_ cuftomed to dramatic reading fees, for the firft time, 
one of his favourite characters reprefented on the 
ftage, he is generally diffatisfied with the exhibition, 
however eminent the actor may be ; and if he fhould. 
happen, before this reprefentation, to have been 
very familiarly acquainted with the character, the 
cafe may continue to be the fame through life. 
For my own part, I have never received from any 
_ Failftaff on the ftage, half the pleafure which Shake- 
{peare gives me in the clofet ; and I am perfuaded, 
that I fhould feel fome degree of uneafinefs, if I 
were prefent at any attempt to perfonate the figure 
or the voice of Don Quixote or Sancho Panza. It 
is not always that the actor, on fuch occafions, falls 
fhort of our expectation. He difappoints us, by ex- 
hibiting fomething different from what our imag- 
ination had anticipated, and which confequently ap- 
| pears to us, at the moment, to be an unfaithful re- 
| prefentation of the poet’s idea: and until a frequent 
repetition of the performance has completely oblit- 
erated our former impreffions, it is impoflible for 
us to form an adequate eftimate of its merit. 
Similar obfervations may be applied to other fub- 
jects. The fight of any natural fcene, or of any 
_work of art, provided we have not previoufly heard 
of it, commonly produces a greater effect, at firft, 
than ever afterwards; but if, in confequence of a 
_defcription, we have been led to form a previous 
notion of it, I apprehend, the effect will be found 
‘ Tefs pare. the firft time itis feen, than the fece 
rk e : 
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ond. Although:the defcription fhould fall fliore 
greatly of the reality, yet the difappointment which: 
we feel, on meeting with fomething different from’ 
what we expected, diminifhes our fatisfaction. The: 
fecond time. we fee the {cene, the effe@& of novelty’ 
is indeed lefs than: before ; but it is ftill confidera~ 
ble, andi the imagination now anticipates: ne Se} 
which i is not realized in the perceptions © © 
~The remarks which have been made, afford a 
fatisfactory reafon why fo-few: are to’ befound who: 
have a genuine relifh. for the beauties of -poetry.. 
The defigns of Kent and Brown evince in their au- 
thors a desree of imagination entirely analogous to: 
that of the: defcriptive poet, but when they are once 
executed, their beauties, (excepting thofe which re- 
fult from aflociation) meet the eye of every fpecta- 
tor. In poetry the effect is inconfiderable, unlefs. 
upon a mind which poflefles fome degree of the au- 
thor’s genius, a mind amply furnifled, by its pre- 
vious habits, with the means of interpreting the lan- 
guage which he employs ; and able, by its own im~ 
agination, to: co-operate with the efforts of his art. 
It has: been often remarked, that the general 
words which exprefs complex ideas, feldom convey,. 
precifely, the fame meaning to:different individuals, 
and that hence arifes the much of ambiguity of 
language. ‘The fame: obfervatiom holds, in no in- 
confiderable degree, with refpect to the names of 
fenfible objeé&ts. When the words river, mountain, 
grove, occur in a defcription, a perfon of lively con~ 
ceptions naturally thinks of {ome particular river, 
mountain, and grove; that have made an impreflion 
on his sithind’s ; and whatever the notions are which 
he is led by his imagination to form of thefe objects’ 
they muft neceilarily approach to the ftandard of 
what he has feen: Hence it is evident that, accor- 
ding to the different habits and education of indi: 
viduals; according to the livelinefs of their concep: 
tions, and; according to the creative power of them 
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| ¢maginations, the fame words will produce very” 
different effects on different minds. When a per- 
fon who has received his education in the country, 
' reads a defcription of a ruralretirement the houte, 
the river, the woods, to which he was firft accul- 
tomed, prefent themfelves {ponteneouily to his con- 
* ception, accompanied, perhaps, with the recollection 
of his early friendfhips, and all thofe pleafing ideas 
which are commonly affociated with the fcenes of 
childhood and of youth. How different is the ef- 
fect of the defcription upon his mind, from what 
it would produce on one who has pafled his tender 
years at a diftance from the beauties of nature, and 
whofe infant {ports are connected in his memory 
with the gloomy alleys of a commercial city! 

But it is not only in interpreting the particular 
words of a defcription, that the powers of imagin- 
ation and conception are employed. They are far- 
ther neceflary for filling up the different parts of that 
picture, of which the moft minute defcriber can on- 
ly trace the outline. In the beft defcription, there 
is mich left to the reader to fupply ; and the effect 
_ which it produces on his mind will depend, in a 
_ confiderable degree, on the invention.and tafte with 
which the picture is finifhed. It is therefore pofli- 
ble, on the one hand, that the happieft efforts of 
poetical genius may be perufed with perfect indif- 
ference by a man.of found judgment, and not dei 
titute of natural fenfibility ; and on the other hand, 
_ that a cold and common-place defcription may be 

the means of awakening, in a rich and glowing im- 

agination, a degree of enthufiafm unknown to the 

author. 
All the different arts which L have hitherto. men- 
tioned as taking rife from the imagination, have this 
_ incommon, that their primary object is to pleafe. - 

This obiervation applies to the art of poetry, no lefs 
_ ‘than to the others ; nay, it is this circumftance 
"which characterifes poetry, and diftinguithes it from 
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“all the other dlaffes of literary compofition. The: 
object of the philofopher is to inform ond onl 


mankind ; that of the orator, to acquire ee 
dant over the will of others, pt dese yr his own 
purpofes their judgments, their imaginations, and— 
their paflions ; but the primary and the diftinguifh+ 
ing aim of the poet, is, to pleafe; and the 

refource which he poflefles for this purpofe, is by 
addrefling the imagination. Sometimes,indeed, he 
may feem to encroach on the province of the phi-+ 
lofopher or of the orator; but, in-thefe inftances, — 
he only borrows ‘from them the means by which | 
he accomplifhes his end. If he attempts to enlight- 
en and to inform, he addrefles the underftanding 
only asa vehicle of pleafure: if he makes an appeal” 
to the paflions, it is only to paffions which it is plea- 
fing'to indulge. ‘The philofopher, in like manner, 
in order to accomplith his end of inftruction, may 
find it expedient occafionally to amufe the imagin- — 
ation, or to make an appeal to the paffions: the or- 
ator may, at one time, itate to his hearers a procefs- 
of reafoning; at another, a calm narrative of faéts 5 
and, at a third, he may give the reins to poetical 
fancy. But fill the ultimate end of the philofopher © . 
is to inftruét, and of the orator to perfuade; and 
whatever means they make ufe of, which are. not 
fubfervient to this purpofe, are out of place, —— 
obftruct the effec of their labours. 

The meafured compofition in which the okie 
preffes himfelf, is only one of the means which he - 
employs to pleafe. As the delight which he conveys. ; 
to the imagination, is heightened by the other 
agreeable impreflions which he can unite in the mind : 
at the fame time; he ftudies to beftow, upon the 
medium of communication which he employs, all 
the various beauties of which it is fufceptible. 
Among thefe beauties, the harmony of numbers is 
not the leaft powerful ; for its effectis conftant, and 
does not interfere w rith any of the other pleafures — 
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which language produces. A fucceflion of agrees © 
_ able perceptions is kept up by the organical effect of 
- words upon the ear; while they inform the under: 
ftanding by their perfpicuity and precifion, or pleate 
_ the imagination by the pictures they fuggeft, or 
- touch the heart by the aflociations they awaken. 
- Of all thefe charms of language, the poet may avail 
| himfelf; and they are all fo many inftruments of 
his art. To the philofopher and the orator they 
| May occafionally be of ule; and to both they muft be 
conftantly fo far an object of attention, that nothing 
may occur in their compofitions, which may diitract 
the attention, by offending either the ear or the tafte; 
_ but the poet muft not reft fatisfied with this nega- 
tive praife. Pleafure is the end of his art; and the 
more numerous the fources of it which he can open 
| *the greater will be the effec produced by the ef- 
forts of his genius. | 
_. . The province of the poet is limited only by the 
variety of human enjoyments. Whatever is in the 
reality fubfervient to our happinefS, is a fource of 
pleafure, when prefented to our conceptions, and 
*may fometimes derive from the heightenings of 
‘imagination, a momentary charm, which we ex- 
‘change with reluctance for the fubfiantial gratifica- 
tions of the fenfes. The province of the painter, 
‘and of the ftatuary, is confined to the imitation of 

vifible objeéts, and to the exhibition of fuch intel- 
‘lectual and moral qualities, as the human body is 

fitted to exprefs. In ornamental architecture, and 
_ in ornamental gardening, the fole aim of the artift 
is to give pleafure to the eye, by the beauty or fub- 
limity of material forms. But to the poet all the 
various charms of external nature; all that is amia- 
ble or interefting, or refpectable in human charac- 
| ter; all that excites and engages our benevolent: 
_- affections ; all thofe truths which make the heart 
feel itfelf better and more happy: all thefe fupply 
materials, out of which he forms and peoples a 
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world of his own, where no inconveniencies damp 
our enjoyments, and where no fhades darken our 
profpects. ; scien 
That the pleafures of poetry arife chiefly from 
the agreeable feelings which it conveysto the mind 
‘by awakening the imagination, is a propofition 
which may feem too obvious to ftand in need of 
proof. As the ingenious inquirer, however, into 
** the origin of our ideas of the fublime and beau- 
tiful,”’ has difputed the common notions upon this 
fubject, I thall confider fome of the principal argu- 
ments by which he has fupported his opinion. 
The leading principle of the theory which I am 
now to examine is, “ That the commonffeét of po- 
“¢ etry 1s not to raife ideas of things ;” or, as | would 
rather chufe to exprefs it, its common. effect is not 
to give exercife to the powers of conception and 
imagination. ‘That I may not be aceufed of mif- 
reprefentation, I fhall {tate the doétrine at length, 
in the words of the author. ‘ If words have all 
“¢ their poflible extent of power, three effects arife in 
“< the mind of the hearer. The firit is the found ; the 
“< fecond the picture, or reprefentation of the thing 
* fionified by the found; the third is, the affection 
“of the foul produced by.one or by both of the 
“< foregoing. Compounded abftraét words, (hon- 
“¢ our, juftice, liberty, and the like) produce the firlt 
<¢ and the lait of thefe effects, but not the fecond. 
<< Simple abitrads are ufed to fignify fome.one fim- 
*< ple idea, without much adverting to others which 
<¢ may chance to attend it ; as blue, green, hot, cold, 
and the like: thefe are capable of effecting all 
«* three of the purpofes of words; as the aggregate 
“ words, man, caftle, horfe, &c. are in a yet high- 
“er degree. But I am ot opinion, that the moft 
*¢ general effect even of thefe words, does not arife 
*¢ from their forming pictures of the feveral things 
~+¢ they would reprefent in the imagination ; becauie 


* on a very diligent examination of my own mind, 
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“and getting others to confider theirs, I do not 
_ * find that once in twenty times any fuch picture 
* is formed ; and when it is, there is moft com+ 
«“ monly a particular effort of the imagination for 
“ that purpofe. But the aggregate words operate; 
“as I faid of the compound abftraéts, not by pre- 
* fenting any image to the mind, but by having 
« from ufethe fame effect on being mentioned, that 
“their original has when it isfeen. Suppofe we 
* were to read a paflage to this effect : “ The river 
«¢ Danube rifes in a moift and mountainous foil in - 
« the heart of Germany, where, winding to and fro, 
“ it waters feveral principalities, until, turning inte 
« Auftria, and leaving the walls of Vienna, it paffes 
“ into Hungary; there, with a vaft flood, augmen- 
ted by the Saave and the Drave, it quits Chrift- 
* endom and rolling through the barbarous coun- 
“ tries which border on Tartary, it enters by many 
«“ mouths into the Black Sea.” In this defcription 
_ many things are mentioned ; as:mountams, rivers, 
“ cities, the fea, &c. But let any body examine 
“ himfelf, and:fee whether he has had imprefled on 
« his imagination any pictures of a river, mountain, 
“ watry foil, Germany, &c. Indeed, it is impoflible 
«< in the rapidity and quick fuccefiion: of words in 
 converfation, to have ideas. both of the found of 
* the word, and of the thing reprefented ; befides, 
« fome words exprefiing real effences, are fo mixed 
“¢ with others of a general and nominal import, that 
« it is impracticable to jump from fenfe to thought, 
*< from particulars to generals, from things to words 
in fuch a manner as to anfwer the purpofes of 
“life ; nor is it neceflary that we fhould.” 

_ In farther confirmation of this doctrine, Mr. 
_ Burke refers to the poetical works of the late amia- 
_ ble and ingenious Dr. Blacklock. “ Here,” fays 
he, “ is a poet, doubtle{s as’ much affifted by his con 
“ deferiptions, as any that reads them can be; and. 
_/* yet he is affected with this ftrong enthufiafm, by 
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“things of which he neither has, nor can poflibly 
“ have, any idea, farther than that of a bare found; 
“ and why may not thofe who read his works be: 
" « affected in the fame manner that he was, with as 
« little of any real ideas of the things defcribed ?”” 
Before I proceed to make any remarks on thefe 
paflages, I muft obferve in general, that I perfect 
agree with Mr. Burke, in thinking that a very great 
pr roportion of the words which we habitually em+ 
ploy, have no effect to “raife ideas in the mind ?”” 
or to exercife the powers of conception and imagin= 
ation. My notions on this fubject I have already 
fuflicientiy explained in treating of Abftraction. 
I agrce with him farther, that a great proportion 
of the words which are ufed in poetry and eloquence 
produce very powerful effects on the mind, by ex- 
citing emotions which we have been accuftomed to 
affociate with particular founds; without leading 
the imagination to form to itfelf any pictures or { 
reprefentations: and his account of the manner in 
which fuch words operate, appears to me fatisfact-— 
ory. “Such words are in reality but mere founds 5 
“ but they are founds, which, being ufed on parti- 
* cular occafions, wherein we receive fome good, or 
“ fuffer fome evil; or fee others affected with good 
** or evil; or which we hear applied to other inter- 
« efting things or events ; and being applied in fuch 
“ a variety of cafes, that we know readily by habit 
<¢ to what things they belong, they preiitice in the" 
“‘ mind, whenever they are afterwards mentioned, 
« effets fimilar to thofe of their nosbliinesiie The 
“ founds being often ufed without reference to any 
<< particular occafion, and carrying ftill their firft” 
“ impreflions, they at laft utterly lofe their connex- 
<<‘ jon with the particular occafions that give rife to 
“them; yet the found, without any annexed no- 
“tion, Coritinues to operate as before. dhs, 
Notwithftanding, however, thefe conceflions, 1. 
cannot admit that it is in this ‘way that poetry pro- 
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_ duces its principal effect. Whence is it that general 
and abftract expreflions are fo tame and lifelefs, in 
comparifon of thofe which are particular and figura- 
tive ? Is it not becaufe the former do not give any. 
exercife to the imagination, like the latter ? The 
abftract words piety and refignation (for example).may 
undoubtedly excite fome emotion, in confequence 
_ ef fuch affociations as. Mr. Burke has defcribed ; but 
how different is their effect, from that of the pict- 
ure prefented in the two lait lines of the following 
paflage ? 


«e A hermit on the banks of Trent, 
« Far from the world’s bewildering maze, 
< T’o humbler {cenes of calm content 
« Had fled, from brighter, bufier days. 


*¢ Tf, haply, from his guarded breaft 
« Should fteal the unfulpected figh, 
«© And memory, an unbidden gueft, 
« With former paffions fill’d his eye 5 


«Then pious hope and duty prais’d 
«The wifdom of th’ unerring fway ; 
«“ And while his eye to heaven he rais’d, 
“ Its filent water funk away. 


In treating of abftraction I formerly remarked, 
that the perfection of philofophical language is to 
approach as nearly as poflible to that {pecies of lan- 
guage we employ in algebra, and to exclude every 
_ expreflion which has a tendency to divert the atten- 
_ tion by exciting the imagination, or to bias the judg- 
‘ment by cafual aflociations. For this purpofe the 
_ philofopher ought to be fparing in the employment 
of figurative words, and to convey his notions by 
_ general expreflions which have been accurately de- 
fined. To the orator who wifhes to miflead the 
—underiftanding, or to influence the paffions, it may, 
‘on the fame account, be frequently ufeful to clothe 
his paresiae in a language approaching to that of 
; he 
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poetry. Hence may be traced a ules, 
with refpect to propriety of ftyle, in yon kinds: 
of compofition ; ; which rules can only be aipartaal ° 
ed, by confidering the different ends which the 
philofopher and the orator have in view. ie 

In poetry, as truths and faéts are introduced, not: 
for the purpofe of information, but to convey plea~ 
fure to the mind, nothing offends more, than thofe 
general expreflions which form the great inftru- 
ment of philofophical reafoning, The original plea~ 
fures, which it is the aim of poetry to recal to the 
mind, are all derived from individual objects 5 2 and. 
of confequence, (with a very few exceptions, which. 
it does not belong to my prefent fubjeét to enume- 
rate,) the more particular, and the more appropria-~ 
ted its language is, the greater will be the charm it 
poflefles. 

With refpec to the defcription of the courte of 
the Danube already quoted, | fhall not difpute the 
refult of the experiment to be as the author repre- 
fents it. That words may often be applied to their 
proper purpofes, without annexing any particular 
notions to them, J have formerly fhewn at great 
length ; and I fhall admit that the meaning f this 
defcription may be fo underftood. But to be un- 
derftood is not the fole object of the poet : his pri - 
mary objectis to pleafe ; and the pleafure which he 
conveys will, in general, be found to be Proportion a 
ed to the beauty and livelinefs of the i images which 
he fuggefts, In the cafe of a poet born Dlind, | e. 
effect of poetry muit depend on other caules ; ; but 
whatever opinion we may form on this point, it ap 
pears to me impoflible, that fuch a poet f ould : a 
ceive, even from his own defcriptions, the fa e de- 
gree of pleafure which they may convey to aread- 
er, who is capable of conceiving the fcenes which are 4 
defcribed. Indeed, this inftance which Mr. Burke 
produces in fupport of his theory, is. fufficient of itfelf 
to thew, that the theory cannot be true in the ¢ <r 
tent in which it is tated: 
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| By way of contraft to the defcription of the Da: 
_ nube, I fhall quote a ftanza from Gray, which af- 
fords a very beautiful example of the two different 
effects of poetical expreflion. The pleafure convey- 
ed by the two laft lines refolves almoft entirely in- 
to Mr. Burke’s principles ; but, great as this pleaf- 
ure is, how inconfiderable is it in comparifon of that 
arifing from the continued and varied exercifewhich 
the preceeding lines give to the imagination ? 


« In climes beyond the folar road, 
«© Where fhaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
« The mufe has broke the twilight-gloom, 
«< To cheer the fhiv’ring native’s dull abode. 
<<‘ And oft, beneath the od’rous fhade, 
~ © OF Chili’s boundlefs forefts laid, 
«« She deigns to hear the favage youth repeat, 
«¢ In loofe numbers wildly fweet, 
<¢ Their feather-cinctur’d chiefs and dufky loves, 
«* Her track where’er the goddefs roves, 
« Glory purfue, and generous fhame, 
«¢ Th’ unconquerable mind, and freedom’s holy flame. 


I cannot help remarking further, the effect of the 
folemn and uniform flow of the verfe in this exqui- 
fite ftanza, in retarding the pronunciation of the 
reader ; fo as to arreft his attention to every fuc- 
ceflive picture, till it has time to produce its proper 
imprefion. More of the charm of poetical rythm 
arifes fréim this circumftance, than is commonly im- 
To thofe who with to ftudy the theory of poeti- 
cal expreffion, no author in our language affords a 
_ Ficher variety, of illuftrations than the poet laft quo- 
ted. His merits, in many other refpetts, are great ; 
but his fkill in this particular is more peculiarly ftri- 
king. How much he had made the principles of this 
branch of his art an object of ftudy, appears from his 
_ letters publifhed by Mr. Mafon. 

I have fometimes thought, that in the laft line of 
_, the following paflage, he had in view the two dif- 
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ferent effects of words already defcribed ; the effect 

of fome, in awakening the powers of conceptio 
and imagination : and that a othen, i in exciti 

ailesiates emotions : Sait yh 5 

se Si tery * 52 : 

ig « re: his hands the lyre explore Le 

« Bri ght-ey’d Fancy, hov’ring o’er, aly? heed 

« Scatters from her pictur’d urn, — aan 


« Thoughts, that breathe, and words, that burn.” 


~ 


icwe Stl = 


Se 
SECTION III. A Seinteke 


Continuation 1 of the fame Sulyett.—Relation f Inga 4 
tion and of Tafte to Genius. : 


FROM the remarks made in the forigoings 
fe€tions, it is obvious, in what manner a perfon 
accuftomed. to analyfe and combine his conceptions, — 
may acquire an idea of beauties fuperior to any 
which he has feen realifed. It may alfo be eafily 
inferred, that a habit of forming fuch intellectual 
combinations, and of remarking “their effects on 
our own minds smut contribute to refine and to : 
exalt the taite, 1B a degree which it never i 
tain in thofe men, who ‘Ttudy to improve apie 
obfervation and comparifon of external obj ag nly. 

A cultivated tafte, combined with a creative im- 
agination, conftitutes genius in the fine arts. With- 
out tafte, imagination could produce only arandom 
analyfis and combination of our conceptions ; anc 


faculty of invention. Thefe two ingredients of ge- 
nius may be mixed together in all poflible propor: 

tions; and where either is poffleffed in a degree re 
markably exceeding what falls to the ordinary thare Hy 
of mankind, it may compenfate in fome meafur 5: 
for adeficiency inthe other. An uncommonly cor- 
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re& tafte, with little imagination, if it does not pro- 
duce works which excite admiration, produces at 
leaft nothing which can offend. An uncommon 
fertility of imagination, even when it offends, ex- 
cites our wonder by its creative power ; and fhews 
what it could have performed, had its exertions 
been guided by a more perfect model. 

In the infancy of the arts, an union of thefe two 
powers in the fame mind is neceflary for the produc- 
tion of every work of genius. ‘Tfafte without ima- 
gination, is, in fuch a fituation, impoflible ; ; for, as 
there are no monuments of ancient genius on which 
it can be formed, it muft be the refult of experi- 

ments, which nothing but the imagination of eve- 
_ ry individual can enable him to make. Such a tafte 
mutt neceflarily be imperfect, in confequence of the 
limited experience of which it is the refult; but 
_ without imagination, it could not have been acquir- 
ed even in this imperfect degree. 

In the progrefs of the arts the cafe comes to be 
altered. The productions of genius accumulate to 
_ fuch an extent, that tafte may be formed by a care- 

ful fiudy of the works of others ; ; and, as formerly 
imagination had ferved as a neceflary foundation for 
tafte, fo tafte begins now to invade the province of 
imagination. The combinations which the latter 
faculty has been employed in making, during a long 
fucceflion of ages, approach to infinity; and pre- 
fent fuch ample materials to a judicious felection 
that, with a high ftandard of excellence, continually 
prefent to the thoughts, indufiry, affifted by the 
moft moderate degree of imagination, will, in time, 
_ produce performances, not only more free from 
_ faults, but incomparably more powerful in their ef- 
fects, than the moft original efforts of untutored 
genius ; ; which, guided by an uncultivated tafte, 
_ copies after an inferior model of perfection. What 
Reynolds obferves of painting, may be applied to 
All the other fine arts: that, “as the painter, by 
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“ bringing together in one piece, thofe beauties, 
« which are difperfed among a great variety of in- 
“ dividuals, produces a figure more beautiful than 
« can be found in nature; fo that artift who can 
“ nite in himfelf the excellenciés of the various 


“‘ painters, will approach nearer to perfeétion than 
“ any of his mafters.””* 


at 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Influence of Imagination on Human Charade and 
Happinefs. 


HITHERTO we have confidered the. yee 
er of Imagination chiefly as it is connected with 
the fine arts. But it deferves our attention fill 
more, on account of its extenfive influence: on hu- 
man character and happinefs. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, 
are entirely occupied with the objeéts of their pre- 
fent perceptions: and the cafe is nearly the fame 
with the inferior orders of our own fpecies.— 
One of the principal effeéts which a liberal educa- 
tion produces on the mind, is to accuftom us to with- 
draw our attention from the objects of fenfe, and 
to direct it, at pleafure, to thofe intelleétual combi- 
nations which delight the imagination. Even, how- 

ever, among men of cultivated underftandings, this 
faculty is pofleffed i in very unequal degréés by dif- 
ferent individuals ; and thefe differences (whethér 
refulting from original conftitution or from early 
education) lay the foundation of fome friking va 
rieties in human character. 

What we commonly call fenfibility depends, in 
great aie e, on the power of i epee ber 


* Page 226. 
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out to two men any object of diftrefs ;—a man, for 
example, reduced by misfortune from eafy circum. 
ftances to indigence. The one feels merely in pro- 
portion to what he perceives by his fenfes. The 
other follows, in imagination, the unfortunate man 
to his dwelling, and partakes with him and his 
family in their domelftic diftrefles. He lifens to 
their converfation, while they recal to remembrance 
the flattering profpects which they once indulged ; 
the circle of friends they had been forced to leave ; 
the liberal plans of education which were begun 
and interrupted; and pictures out to himfelf all 
the various refources which delicacy and pride fug- 
geft, to conceal poverty from the world. As he 
proceeds in the painting, his fenfibility increafes, and 
he weeps, not for what he fees, but for what he im- 
agines. It will be faid, that it was his fenfibility 
- which originally roufed his imagination ; and. the | 
obfervation is undoubtedly true; but it is. equally 
evident, on the other hand, that the warmth of his 
imaginatoin increafes and prolongs his fenfibility. 
This is beautifully illuftated in the Sentimental 
Journey of Sterne. While engaged in a train of 
_ reflexion on the ftate prifons in France, the acci- 
_ dental fight of a flarling in a cage fuggelis to him 
_ the idea of a captive in his dungeon. _ He indulges 
_ his imagination, “ and looks through the twilight 
_ * of the grated door to take the picture.” 
_ “T beheld,” (fays he) “ his body half-wafted 
_ “ away with long expectation and confinement, and 
* felt what kind of ficknefs of the heart it is, which 
_ “ arifes from hope deferred. Upon looking near- 
' “ er, 1 faw him pale and feverifh: in thirty years 
_ “ the weftern breeze had not once fanned his blood : 
_ *< he had feen no fun, no moon, in all that time, 
_ “ nor had the voice of friend or kinfman breathed 
_ “ through his lattice. ——His children. But here 
» “ my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to ge 
-~ on with another part of the portrait. 


—— 
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‘* He was fitting upon the ground, in the fartheft” 
* corner of his dungeon, on a little ftraw, ch 
“ was alternately his “chair and bed: a. Hele ele : 
“ der of fmall fticks was laid at the head, eorhedl 
s “val over with the difmal days and nights he had 
paffed there :—he had one of thefe little fticks in 
$i Bi hand, and with a rufty nail he was seca 2 
** another day of mifery to add to the heap. As I 
“« darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
“¢ hopelefs eye towards the door, then caft it down, 
“‘ {hook his head, and went on with his work of af- 
s¢ feign.” ot Ale oo 
The foregoing obfervations may account, in part 
for the effect which exhibitions of fiGtitious diftrefs. 
. produce on fome perfons, who do not difcover much 
fenfibility to the diftreffes of real life. In a Novel, 
or a Tragedy, the picture is completely finifhed in 
all its parts; and we are made acquainted, not only 
with every circumftance on which the diftrefs turns, 
but with the fentiments and feelings of every char- 
acter with refpect to his fituation. In real life wi 
{ee, in general, only detached fcenes of the Tragedy 5 
and the impreffion is flight, unlefs imagination find ; 
ifhes the characters, and fupplies the incidents the C 
are wanting. ribs eg ~ «ind 
It is not only to {cenes of diftrefs that imagination 
increafes our fenfibility. It gives usa double thar r 
in the profperity of others, and enables us to par- 
take, with a more lively intereft, in every fortunate 
incident that occurs either to individuals. or to com- 
munities, Even from the productions of t the earth 
and the viciflitudes of the year, it carries forward 
our thoughts to the enjoyments they bring to th 
fenfitive creation, and, by interefting our benevolent 
affections in the fcenes we behold,lends a new ore 
to the beauties of nature. 
I have often been inclined to think, that the ap: 
parent coldnefs and felfifhnefs of mankind 1 may be 
traced, in a great meafure, to a want of attention 


ilies of tiamgiaction. In the eaofe of misfors 
tunes which happen to ourfelves, or to our near 


» Inorder to prevent mifapprehenfions 
Bs it is meceflary for me to add, that I do not 


ereit and that of other men, to give a certain de- 
ee of preference to ourfelves: even fuppofing our 


One iii queediok this 5, she: pore febesiadhaer 
which may be occafioually excited in the minds of 
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« what is of real ufe to him, merely becaufe it nil 
*¢ be of equal or of more ufe to us; or, to indulge, 
“« in this manner, at the expence of other people, the 
«¢ natural preference which every man has for hi: 
“ own happinels above that of other people, is what 
“ no impartial fpectator can go along with. | Every 
«< man is, no doubt firft and principally recommend. 
«ed to hisown care ; andas he is fitter to take care 
“of himfelf than of any other perfon, it is fit anc 
* right that it fhould be fo. _ Every man, therefore 
«is much more deeply interefted in whatever im 
* mediately concerns himfelf, than in what con 
“ cerns any other man: and to hear, perhaps, of th« 
«“ death of another perfon with whom we have nc 
** particular connexion, will give us lefs concern. 
«* will {poil our ftomach, or break our reft, much 
s lefs than a very infignificant difafter which ha: 
* befallen ourfelves. But though the ruin of oui 
“ neighbour may affect us much lefs than a ver} 
* {mall misfortune of our own, we muft not ruir 
«¢ him to prevent that {mall misfortune, nor ever 
“to prevent our own ruin. We muft here, as ir 
«< all other cafes, view ourfelves, not fo much. ac. 
** cording to that light in which we may natura’ 

<< appear to ourfelves, as according: to that in w 

“ we naturally appear to others. ‘Fhough every 
“* mar may, according to the proverb, be the whole 
“ world to himfelf, to the reft of mankind he is a 
*© moft infignificant part of it- Though his own 
‘* happinefs may be of more importance to him thar 
- that of the world befides, to every other perfor 
© it is of no more confequence than that of any 
“other man. Though it may be true,’ therefore, 
* that every individual, in his own breaft, natur- 
« ally prefers himfelf to all mankind, yet he dares 
** not look mankind in the face, ard, avow that ‘he 
“aéts according to this principle. He feels that, 
in this preference, they can never go along with 
“him, and that how natural foever i a may be tc 
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< him, it muft always appear exceflive and extrava- 
“cant to them. When he views himfelf in the 
“ light in which he is conicious that others will 
“ view him, he fees that to them he is but one of 
“ the multitude, in no refpect better than any other 
“init. If he would aé@t fo as that the impartial 
« fpectator may enter into the principles of his con- 
« dud, which is what of all things he has the great- 
“ eft defire to do, he muft, upon this, as upon all 
© other occafions, humble the arrogance of his felf- 
< love, and bring it down to fomething which other 
*< men can go along with.” 

I am ready to acknowledge, that there 1s much 
truth in this paflage; and that a prudential regard 
‘to the opinion of others, might teach a man of good 
fenfe, without the aid of more amiable motives, to 
conceal his unreafonable partialities in favour of. 
himfelf, and to act agreeably to what he conceives 
to be the fentiments of impartial {pectators. But I 
cannot help thinking, that the fact is much too 
ftrongly ftated with refpect to the natural partiali- 
ty of felf-love, fuppofing the fituation of our neigh- 
bours, to be as completely prefented to our view, 
as our own muft of neceflity be. When the orator 
-withes to combat the felfith paffions of his audience, 
and to roufe them to a fenfe of what they owe to 
-mankind; what mode of perfuafion does nature 
dictate to him? Is it toremind them of the impor- 
tance of the good opinion of the world, and of the 
_neceflity, in order to obtain it, of accommodating 

their conduét to the fentiments of others, rather 
‘than to their own feelings? Such confiderations un- 
doubtedly might, with fome men, produce a cer- 
‘tain effet; and might lead them to aflume the ap- 
pearance of virtue; but they would never excite a 
‘fentiment of indignation at the thought of injuftice 
or a fudden and involuntary burft of difinterefted 
/affection. If the orator can only fucceed in fixing 
their attention to facts, and in bringing thefe facts 
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home to their imagination by the power of his el. 
oquence, he has completely attained his obje&. No- 
fooner are the facts apprehended, than the benevo- 
lent principles of our nature difplay themfelves in 
all their beauty. The moft cautious and timid lofe, 
for a moment, all thought of themfelves, and def- 
pifing every confideration of prudence or of fafety, 
become wholly engrofled with the fortunes of 
others. . . ea talendicte 
‘Many other facts, which are commonly alledged 
as proofs of the original felfifhnefs of mankind, may 
be explained, in part, in a fimilar way ; and may be 
traced to habits of inattention, or to a want of im- 
agination, arifing, probably, from fome fault in ear+” 
ly education. 
‘What has now been remarked with refpec to 
the focial principles, may be applied to all our other 
paflions, excepting thofe which take their rife from 
the body. ‘They are commonly ftrong in propor- 
tion to the warmth and vigour of the imagination. | 
It is, however, extremely curious, that when an’ 
imagination, which is naturally phlegmatic, or 
which, like thofe of the vulgar, has little activity” 
from a want of culture, is fairly roufed by the def 
criptions of the orator or of the poet, it is more 
-apt to produce the violence of enthufiafm, than in 
minds of a fuperior order. By giving this faculty” 
-occafional exercife, we acquire a great degree of 
command over it. As wecan withdraw the atten- 
tion at pleafure from objects of fenfe, and tranfport 
ourfelves into a world of our own, fo, when we 
with to moderate our enthufiafm, we can difmifs 
the objects of imagination and return to our ordina- 
ry perceptions and occupations. But in a mind to’ 
which thefe intelleétual vilions are not familiar, and 
which borrows them completely from the genius of 
another, imagination, when once excited, becomes 
erfetly ungovernable, and produces me 
fice a temporary infanity. Hence the wonderf 
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effects of popular eloquence on the lower orders; 
effe€tsavhich are much more remarkable than what 
it ever produces on men of education. 


ee 


.———— ——} 


SECTION V. 


Goutinuation of the fame Subjeét—Inconveniencies re- 
fulting from an ill-regulated Imagination. 


. IT was undoubtedly the intention of nature, 
that the objeéts of perception fhould produce much 
ftronger impreflions on the mind than its own op- 
erations. And accordingly, they always do fo, when 
proper care has been taken in early life, to exercife 
the different principles of our conftitution. But it 
is poflible, by long habits of folitary reflexion, to 
reverfe this order of things, and to weaken the at- 
tention to fenfible objects to fo great a degree, as to 
leave the conduct almoft wholly under the influ. 
ence of imagination. Removed to a diftance from 
fociety, and from the purfuits of life, when we have 
been long accuftomed to converfe with our own — 
thoughts, and have found our a¢tivity gratified by 

intellectual exertions, which afford icope to all our 
powers and affections, without expofing us to the 
inconveniences refulting from the buftle of the 
world, we are apt to contract an unnatural predi- 
le¢tion for meditation, and to lofe all intereft in ex- 
ternal occurrences. In fuch a fituation too, the 
mind gradually lofes that command which educa- 
tion, when properly condu¢ted, gives it over the 
‘train of its ideas; till at length the moftlextravae 
sant dreams of imagination acquire as powerful an 
influence in exciting all its paflions, as if they were 
realities. A wild and mountainous country, which 
prefents but a limited variety of objects, and thefe 
only of fuch a fort as “ awake to folemn thought,” 
has a remarkable effect in cherifhing this enthufiafm. 
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When fuch difordersof the imagination have been 
long confirmed by habit, the evil may perhaps be 
beyond a remedy; but in their inferior degrees, 
much may be expected from our own efforts; in 
particular, from mingling gradually in the bufinefs 
and amufements of the world; or, if we have fufii- 
cient force of the mind for the exertion, from refo- 
lutely plunging into thofe active and interefting and 
hazardous {cenes, which by compelling us to attend | 
to external circumftances, may weaken the impref- 
fions of imagination, and itrengthen thofe produ- 
ced by realities. The advice of the poet, in thefe 
cafes, is equally beautiful and juft : 


« Go, foft enthufiaft! quit the cyprefs groves, 

s* Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune 

*< Your fad complaint. Go, feek the cheerful haunts 
«© Of men, and mingle with the buftling crowd ; 

« Lay {chemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the with 
«‘ Of nobler minds, and pufh them night and day. 

« Or join the caravan in queft of fcenes 

«« New to your eyes and fhifting every hour, 

« Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines. 

s¢ Or, more adventurous rufh into the field 

*° Where war grows hot: and raging through the fky, 
«« The lofty trumpet fwells the madd’ning foul ; 

s¢ And in the hardy camp and toilfome march, 

s Forget all fofter and lefs manly cares.* 


o 


- The difordered ftate of mind to which thefe ob- 
fervations refer is the more interefting, that it is 
chiefly incident to men of uncommon fenfibility and 
genius. It has been often remarked, that there is 
a connexion between genius and melancholy: and 
there is one fenfe of the word melancholy, in which 
the remark is undoubtedly true; a fenfe which it 
may be difficult to define, but in which it impliesno- 
thing either gloomy or malevolent.f This, I think, 
* Armfirong. UG rate 
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is not only confirmed by faéts, but may be inferred 
from fome principles which were formerly ftated 
on the fubje& of invention ; for as the ditpofition 
now alluded to has a tendency to retard the cur- 
rent of thought, and to collec the attention of the 
mind, it is peculiarly favourable to the difcovery of 
thofe profound conclufions, which refult from an 
accurate examination of the lefs obvious relations 
among our ideas. From the fame principles, tco, 
may be traced fome of the effects which fituation 
and early education produce on the intelleétual char- 
acter. Among the natives of wild and folitary coun- 
tries we may expect to meet with fublime exertions 
of poetical imagination and of philofophical re- 
fearch; while thofe men whofe attention has been 
diffipated from infancy amidft the buftle of the 
world, and whofe current of thought has been train- 
ed to yield and accommodate itfelf, every moment 
to the rapid fucceffion of trifles, which diverfify 
fafhionable life, acquire without any effort on their 
part, the intellectual habits which are favourable to 
gaiety, vivacity, and wit. 

When a man, under the habitual influence of a 
warm imagination, is obliged to mingle occafional- 
ly in the fcenes of real bufinefs, he is perpetually in 
danger of being mifled by his own enthufiafm. 
What we call good fenfe in the conduét of life, con- 
fifts chiefly in that temper of mind which enables its 
pofleffor to view at all times, with perfect coolnefs 
and accuracy, all the various circumitances of his fit- 
uation ; fo that each of them may produce its due 
impreffion on him, without any exaggeration arifing 
from his own peculiar habits. But toa man of an 
il-regulated imagination, external circumftances 
only ferve as hints to excite his own thoughts, and 
the condué he purfues has, in general, far lefs re- © 
ference to his real fituation, than to fome imagina- 
ry one, in which he conceives himfelf to be placed : 
in confequence of which, while he appears to him- 
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felf to be acting with the moft perfe& wifdoni and 

confiftency, he may frequently exhibit to others all - 
the appearances of folly. Such, pretty nearly, feems 

to be the idea which the Author* of the “* Reflex” 
ions on the Character and Writing of Roufleau,” 

has formed of that extraordinary man.” “ His fa- 

“< culties,” we are told, “* were flow in their opera- 

“ tion, but his heart was ardent: it was in confe- 

“ quence of his own meditations that he became . 
“‘ impaflioned: he difcovered no fudden emotions, 
“‘ but all his feelings grew upon reflexion. It has, 
“ perhaps, happened to him to fall in love gradually 
“with a woman, by dwelling on the idea of her 
“ during her abfence. Sometimes he would part 
* with you with all his former affe€tion ; but if an 
“ expreflion had efcaped you, which might bear an 
* unfavourable conftruction, he would recollect it, 
“< examine it, exaggerate it,perhaps dwell upon it 
* for a month, and conclude by a total breach with 
“you. Hence it was, that there was fcarce a pof- 
“ fibility of undeceiving him; for the light which 
‘“< broke in upon him at once was not fufficient to 
“ efface the wrong impreflions which had taken 
* place fo gradually in his mind. It was extreme- 
“ jy difficult, too, to continue long on an intimate 
“ footing with him. A word, a gefture, furnifhed 
* him with matter of profound meditation: he con- 
“ nected the moft trifling circumftances, like fo 
““ many mathematical propofitions, and conceived 
** his conclufions to be fupported by the evidence 
“ of demonftration. I believe,” continues this inge- 
nious writer, “ that imagination was the ftrongeft 
“¢ of his faculties, and that it had almoft abforbed all 
“< the reft. He dreamed rather than exifted, and 
*< the events of his life might be faid, more proper- 
‘< ly to have paffed in his mind, than without him : 
“a mode of being one fhould have thought, that 


* Madame de STAEL. 
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* that ought to have fecured him from diftruft, as 
*< it prevented him from obfervation ; but the truth 
“< was, it did not hinder him from attempting to 
*¢ obferve; it only rendered his obfervations erron- 
«© eous. That his foul was tender, no one can doubt, 
“s after having read his works; but his imagination 
« fometimes interiperfed between his reafon and his 

“ affections, and deftroyed their influence: he ap- | 
<< peared fometiines void of fenfibility ; but it was 
* becaufe he did not perceive objects fuch as they 
“¢ were. Had he feen them with our eyes, his heart 
«* would have been more afflicted than ours.” 

In this very ftriking defcription we fee the melan- 
choly picture of fenfibility and genius approaching 
to infanity. It is a cafe, probably, that but rarely 
occurs, in the extent here defcribed; but, I believe 
there is no man who has lived much in the world, 
who will not trace many refembling features to it, 

.in the circle of his own acquaintances: perhaps 
there are few, who have not been occafionally con- 
{cious of fome refemblance to it in themfelves. 

To thefe obfervations we may. add, that by an 
exceflive indulgence in the pleafures of imagination 
the tafte may acquire a faftidious refinement, un- 
fuitable to the prefent fituation of human nature; 
and thofe intellectual and moral habits, which ought 
to be formed by actual experience of the world, 
may be gradually fo accommodated to the dreams 
of poetry and romance, as to difqualify us for the 
fcene in which we are deftined to act. Sucha dif 
tempered ftate of the mind is an endlefs fource of 
error; more particularly when we are placed in 
thofe critical fituations, in which our condué de- 
termines our future happinefS or mifery; and 
which, on account of this extenfive influence on 
human life, form the principal ground-work of fic- 

 titious compofition. The effect of novels, in mif- 

leading the paffions of youth, with refpect to the 

moft meee and important of all relations, is ene 
Heurh 
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of the many inftancés of the inconveniences refult- 
ing from an ill-regulated imagination. 6. 
~ The paflion of love has been, im, every age, the 
favourite fubject of the poets, and has. given birth | 
to the fineft productions of human genius. Thefe are 
the natural delight of theyoung and fufceptible, Jong 
before the influence of the paflions is felt ; and from 
thefe a romantic mind forms to itfelf an ideal mo- 
del of beauty and perfection, and becomes enamor-. 
ed of its own creation. .Ona heart which has been 
long accuftomed to be thus warmed by the imagin- 
ation, the excellencies of real charaéters make but a 
flight impreffion : and accordingly, it will be found, 
that men of a romantic turn, unlefs when under 
the influence of violent paflions, are feldom attach- 
ed to.a particular object. Where, indeed, fucha 
turn is united with a warmth of temperament, the 
effects are different but they are equally fatal to 
happinefs. As the diftinGions which exilt among © 
real characters are confounded by falfeand exagger- 
ated. conceptions of ideal perfection, the choice is 
directed to fome. object by caprice and accident; a 
flight refemblance is miftaken for an exaét coinci- 
dence; and the defcriptions of the poet and novel- 
ift are applied literally to an individual, who, per- 
haps, falls fhort of the common ftandard of excel-— 
lence. ‘“ I am certain,” fays the author laft quoted 
in her account of the character of Rouffeau, “ that — 
“ he never formed an attachment which was not 
“< founded on caprice. It was illufions alone that — 
“* could captivate his paflions; and it Was neonaen 
“¢ ry for him always to accomplith his miftrefs from — 
§ his own fancy.. lam certain alfo,” fhe adds, “ that 
the woman whom he loved the moft, and per-— 
** haps the only woman whom he loved conftantly, — 
< was his own Julie.” Shee: edie 
In the cafe of this particular paflion, the effects of 
‘a romantic imagination are obvious to the moft care- 
lefs obferver; and-they have often led moralifts to 
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regret, that a temper of mind fo dangerous to hap- 
pinefs fhould have received fo much encouragement 
from fome writers of our own age, who might have 
employed their genius to better purpofes. Thefe, 
however, are not the only effeéts which fuch habits 
of ftudy have on the character. Some others which 
are not fo apparent at firft view, have a tendency, 
not only to miflead us where our own happinefs.is 
at a ftake, but to defeat the operation of thofe acs 
tive principles, which were intended to unite us to 
fociety. The,manner in which imagination influ. 
ences the mind, in the inftances which I allude to 
at prefent, is curious, and deferves a more particu- 
Jar explanation. 

_ I fhall have occafion afterwards to fhew,* in treate 
ing of our moral powers, that experience diminifhes 
the influence of paflive impreffions on the mind, but 
ftrengthens our active principles. A courfe of de- 
bauchery deadens the fenfe of pleafure, but increa- 
fes the defire of gratification. An immoderate ufe 
of ftrong liquors deftroys the fenfibility of the pal- 
ate, but, ftrengthens the habit of intemperance. 
The enjoyments we derive from any favourite pur- 
fuit gradually decay as we advance in years; and 
yet we continue to profecute our favourite purfuits 
_ with increafing fteadinefs and vigour. ° 
On thefe two laws of our nature is founded our 
capacity of moralimprovement. In proportion as 
we are accuftomed to obey our fenfe of duty,the in- 
_ fluence of the temptations to vice is diminifhed ; 
_ while, at the fame time, our habit of virtuous con- 
duct is confirmed. How many paflive impreflions, 
| for inftance, mutt be overcome, before the virtue of 
-beneficence can exert itfelf uniformly and habitual- 
Jy! How. many circumftances are therein the dif 


* The following reafoning was fuggefted to me by a paf- 
| fage in Butler’s Analogy, which the reader will find in note 
{U]at the end of the volume. _ 
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trefles of others which have a tendency to alienate — 


our hearts from them, and which prompt us to 


withdraw from the fight of the miferable ! The 


impreflions we receive from thefe, are unfavorable — 


to virtue ; their force, however, every day dimin- 

ifhes, and it may perhaps, by perfeverance, be whol- 

ly deftroyed. It is thus that the character of the 

beneficent man is-formed. The paffive impref- 

fions which he felt originally, and which counter-. 
acted his fenfe of duty, have lofttheir influence, and 

a habit of beneficence is become part of his nature. 

It muft be owned, that this reafoning may, in 
part, be retorted ; for among thofe paflive impref- 
fions, which are weakened by repetition, there are 
fome which have a beneficial tendency. - The un- 
eafinefs, in particular, which the fight of diftrefs 
ceca ions, is a ftrong incentive to aéts of humanity ; 
and it cannot be denied that it is leflened by expe- 
rience. This might naturally lead us to expect 
that the young and unpractifed would be more dif- — 
pofed to perform beneficent actions, than thofe who 
are advanced in life, and who have been familiar 
with fcenes of mifery. And, in truth, the fact 
‘would be fo, were it not that the effeét of cuftom — 
on this paflive impreflion is counteraéted by its ef 
fect on others ; and, a ove all,. by its influence in 
ftrengthening the active habit of beneficence. An 
old and experienced phyfician is lefs affected by the - 
fight of bodily pain, than a younger practitioner ; 
but he has acquired a more confirmed habit of af 
fifting the fick and helplefs, and would offer greater” 
violence to his nature, if he fhould with-hold from 
them any relief that he has in his power to beftow. — 
In this cafe, we fee a beautiful provifion made for 
our moral improvement, as the effects of experi-— 
ence on one part of our conftitution, are made to 
counteract its effects on another. | : 

If the foregoing obfervations be well founded, it 
will follow, that habits of virtue are not to be form- 
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ed in retirement, but by mingling in the fcenes of 
active life, and that an habitual attention to exhibi- 
tions of fictitious diftrefs, is not merely ufelefs te 
_ the charatter, but pofitively hurtful. 

Tt will not, I think, be difputed, that the fre 
quent perufal of pathetic compofitions diminifhes 
the uneafinefs which they are naturally fitted to 
excite. A perfon who indulges habitually in fuch 
ftudies, may feel a growing defire of his uiual grat- 
ification,but he is every day lefs andiefs affected by 
the fcenes which are prefented to him. I believe it 
would be difficult to find an actor long hackneyed 
on the ftage, who is capable of being completely 
intereited by the diftrefles of a tragedy. The effect 
of fuch compofitions and reprefentations, in ren- 
dering the mind callous to actual diftrefs, is ftill 
greater; for as the imagination of the poet almoft 
always carries him beyond truth and nature, a fa- 
miliarity with the tragic fcenes which he exhibits, 
can hardly fail to deaden the impreflion produced 
by the comparatively trifling fufferings which the 
ordinary courfe of human affairs prefents to us. In 
real life, a provifion is made for this gradual decay 
of fenfibility, by the proportional decay of other 
paflive impreflions, which have an oppofite tenden- 
cy, and by the additional force which our active 
habits are daily acquiring. Exhibitions of fictitious 
diftrefs, while they produce the former change on 
the character, have no influence in producing the 
latter : on the contrary, they tend to ftrengthen ~ 
thofe paflive impreflions which counteract benefi- 
cence. ‘The fcenes into which the novellift intro- 
duces us “are, in general, perfectly unlike thofe 
which occur in the world. As his objec is to 
pleafe, he removes from his defcriptions every cir- 
cumftance which is difgufting, and prefents us with 
hiftories of elegant and dignified diftrefs. It is not 
fuch fcenes that human life exhibits. We have to 
act, not with refined and elevated. charaéters, but 
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but with the mean, the illiterate, the vulgar, and 

the profligate. The perufal of fictitious hiltory ian 
a tendency to increafe the difguft which we natur- 
ally feel at the concomitants of diftrefs, and to cul- 
tivate a falfe refinement of tafte, inconfiftent with 
our conditions as membersof fociety. Nay it is pof- 
fible for this refinement to be carried fo far, as to 
withdraw 2 man from the duties of life, and even 
from the fight of thofe diftrefles which he might al- 
leviate. And accordingly many are to be found 
who, if the fituations of romance were realifed, 

would not fail to difplay the virtues of their favor- 
ite characters, whofe fenfe of duty is not fufficiently 
ftrong to engage them in the humble and pavate 
fcenes of human mifery. 

To thefe effects of fictitious hiftory. we may dats 
that it gives no exercife to our aétive habits. In 
real life; we proceed from the paflive impreflion 
to thofe exertions which it was intended to pro- 
duce. Inthe contemplation of imaginary fuffer- 
ings, we {top fhort at the impreflion, and whatever 
benevolent difpofitions we may feel, we have no 
epportunity of carrying them into agtion. 

From thefe reafonings it appears, that an habitual 
attention’ to exhibitions of fiGitious diftrefs, is in 
every view calculated to check our moral improve- 
ment. It diminifhes that uneafinefs which we feel 
at the fight of diftrefs, and which prompts us to 
relieve it. It firengthens that difguit which the 
Joathfome concomitants of diftrefs excite in the. 
mind, and which prompts us to avoid. the: fight of 
mifery 3 ; while, at the fame time, it has no tenden- 
cy to confirm thofe habitsof active beneficence,with- 
out which the beft diipofitionsare ufelefs. .I would 
not, however, be underftood to difapprove entirely 
of GGitious nar ratives, or of pathetic _compofitions. 
On ‘the contrary, 1 think that the perufal of them, 
aay be attended with advantage, when the eflects 
which I have mentioned are corre¢ted: by habits of 
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real bufinefs. They foothe the mind. when ruffled 
by the rude intercourfe of fociety, and, ftealing the 
attention infenfibly from our own cares, fubftitute, 
inftead of difcontent and diftrefs, a tender and pleat 
ing melancholy. By exhibitions of characters a 
little elevated above the common ftandard, they 
have a tendency to cultivate the tafte in life ; to 
quicken our difguft at what is mean or offenfive, 
and to form the mind infenfibly to elegance and 
dignity. Their tendency to cultivate the powers of 
moral perception has never been difputed ; and 
when the influence of fuch perceptions is powerfully 
_ felt, and is united with an active and manly temper, 
they render the character not only more amiable, 
but more happy in itfelf, and more ufeful to oth- 
ers; for although a rectitude of judgment with 
refpect to conduct, and {trong moral feelings, do — 
by no means, alone conftitute virtue ; yet they 
are frequently neceflary, to direct our behaviour in 
‘the more critical fituations of life; and they in- 
creafe the intereft we take in the general profperity 
of virtue in the world. I believe, likewife, that, 
by means of fictitious hiftory, difplays of character 
may be moft fuccefsfully given, and the various 
weaknefs of the heart expofed. Lonly meant to 
infinuate, that a tafte for them may be’ carried too 
far ; that the fenfibility which terminates in imag- 
ination, is but a refined and felfifh luxury; and 
that nothing can effectually advance our moral im- 
provement, but an attention to the active duties 
which belong to our ftations. . 
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SECTION V. 


Continuation of the fame Subject.—Important Ujes te 
which the Power of Imagination is fubfervient. 


THE. faculty of imagination is the great 
_ {pring of human activity, and the principal fource 
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of human improvement. As it delights in prefen-. 
ting to the mind fcenes and chara¢ters more per- 
fect than thofe which we are acquainted with, it 

prevents us from ever being completely fatisfed 

with our prefent condition, or with our paft attain- 

ments, and engages us continually in the purfuit of 

fome untried enjoyment, or of fomie ideal excellence. 

Hence the ardour of the felfifh to better their for- 

tunes, and to add totheir perfonal accomplifhments ; 

and hence the zeal of the Patriot and the Philofo- 

fopher to advance the virtue and the happinefs of 

the human race. Deftroy this faculty, and the 

condition of man will become as ftationary as that 

of the brutes. ‘ 

When the notions of enjoyment or of excellence 
which imagination has formed, are greatly raifed 
above theo rdinary ftandard, they intereft the paf- 
fions too deeply to leave us at all times the cool ex- 
ercife of reafon, and produce that ftate of the mind 
which is commonly known by the name of enthu- 
fiafia,; a temper which is one of the moft fruitful 
fources of error and difappointment; but which is — 
a fource, at the fame time, of heroic ations and of — 
exalted characters. To the exaggerated conceptions — 
of eloquence which perpetually revolved in the mind — 
of Cicero; to that idea which haunted his thoughts — 
of aliquid immenfum infinitumque ; weare indebted for — 
fome of the moft fplendid difplays of human genius: 
and it is probable that fomething of the fame kind 
has been felt by every man who has rifen much 
above the level of humanity, either in fpeculation 
or in action. It is happy for the individual, when 
thefe enthufiaftic defires are directed to events which 
do not depend on the caprice of fortune. 

The pleafure we receive from the higher kinds of 
poetry takes rife, in part, from that diflatistaction 
which the objects of imagination infpire us with, 
for the fcenes, the events, and the characters, with 
which our fenfes are converiant. Tired and dit 
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- gufted with this world of imperfection, we delight: 
: to efcape to another of the poet’s creation, where. 
_ the charms of nature wear an eternal bloom, and 
where fources of enjoyment are opened to us, fuit- | 
ed to the vaft capacities of the human mind. On 
this natural love of poetical fiction, lord Bacon has 
_ founded a very ingenious argument for the 
foul’s immortality; and, indeed, one of the moft 
important purpotes to which it is fubfervient, is to 
elevate the mind above the purfuits of our prefent 
condition, and to direct the views to higher objects. 
In the mean time, it is rendered fubfervient alfo, 
in an eminent degree, to the improvement and hap- 
pinefs of mankind, by a tendency which it has to ac- 
celerate the ptocrels of fociety. 

As the pictures which the poet prefents tous are 
never (even i in works of pure deicription) faithful 
copies from nature, but are always meant to be im- 
provements on. the original fhe affords, it cannot: 
be doubted that they muft have fome effect in re-. 
fining end exalting our tafte, both’ with refpect to 
mater rial beauty, and to the objects of our purfuit 
in life. I: has been alledged, that the works of 
our defcriptive poets have contributed to diffuse 
that tafte for picturefque beauty, which is fo prev- 
alent in England, and to recal the public admiira- 
tion from the fantaftic decorations of art, to the 
more powerful and permanent charms of cultiva- 
ted nature ; and it is certain, that the firft ardours 
‘of many anillufirious character have been kindled 
by the compohitions of Homer and Virgil. « It. is 
dificult to fay, to what a degree, in the earlier pe- 
riods of fociety, the rude c compofitions of the bard 
and the minftrel may have been inftrumental in 
hum anizing the minds of favage warriors, ard in 
accelerating, the growth of cultivated manners. 
Amonz the ee cineca Sar 6 the Celta we KNOW 
that ‘his order of mei yas exy in very peculiar 


veneration; and, accordingly, it would appear 
Ley 
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fom the monuments which remain of thefe r 
tions, that they were diftinguifhed by a ‘delicacy 
the paffion of love, and by a: humanity and’ =a 
efity to the vanquithed § in war, which feldom ap- — 

ear among barbarous tribes ; and with which it” 
13 hardiy, poflible to conceive: how men in fuch a 
ftate of fociety could have been infpired, but by a_ 
feparate clafs of individuals in the community, 
who devoted themfelves to the pacific profeffion of _ 
poetry, and to the cultivation of that creative pow- 
er of the mind, which anticipates the courfe of ’ 


human affairs ; ‘and prefents, in prophetic vifion, - 


to the poet aid the philofopher,the bleffings which 
accompiny the progrefs of reafon and refinement. 

Nor imuft we omit to mention the important ef- 
fects of imagination in multiplying the fources of 
innocent enjoyment, beyond what this limited 
{cone aftords. Not to infift on the nobler efforts of 
genius, which have rendered this part of our con- 
ftitution fubfervient to moral improvement ; how 
much has the {phere of our happinefs been exten- 


ded by thofe agreeable fictions which introduce us ~ 


to new worlds, and make us acquainted with new 
orders of being !. What a fund of amufement, 
through life is prepared for one who reads, in his 
childhood, the fables of ancient Greece! They 
dwell habitually on the memory, and are ready, at 
all times, to fillup the intervals of bufinefs,; or of 
ferious reflection ; and in his hours of rural retire- 
ment and leifure, they warm his mind with the fire 
of ancient genius, and animate every fcene he en- 
te 3, with the offspring of claffical fancy. 

It is however chiefly in painting future fcenes 
‘that imagination loves to indulge herfelfy and her~ 
prophetic dreams are almott always favourable to 
happinels. By an erroneous education, indeed, it 
is poflible to rgnder this faculty an inftrument of 
conflant and re exquifite diftrefs ; but in fuch cafes 
(abftracting from the influence of a conftitutional 


. 
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thelaktholy) the diftrelles. of a cee imagination 


are to be.afcribed not to nature, but the force of 
early imiprefiions. Me 
The common bias. of the mind. andoubtedty is, 


. (fuch is the benevolent appointmentof providence,) 


to think favourably of, the future; to overvalue 
the chances of poffible good, and to ’ under-rate the 
rifks of poffible evil ; and in the cafe of fome for- 
tunate individuals, this difpofition remains after a 
thoufand difappointments. ‘To what this bias of 
our nature is owing, it isnot material for us to in- 
quire : the fact iscertain, and it is an important 
one to our happinefs. It fupports us under the re- 
al diftreffes of life, and cheers and animates all our 
Jabours : and although it is fometimes apt to pro- 
duce in a weak and indolent mind, thofe deceitful 
fuggeftions of ambition and vanity, which lead us 
to facrifice the duties and the comforts of the pref- 
ent moment, to romantic hopes and expectations 5 
yet it muft be acknowledged, when connected with 
habits of activity, and regulated by a folid judg- 
ment, to have a favourable effect on the charaéter, 
by infpiring that ardour and enthutiaim which both 
prompt to great enterprifes, and are neceflary to 
enfure their fuccefs. When fuch a temper is unit- 
ed (as it commonly is) with jleafing notions, con- 
cerning the order of the Seen ond in particu- 
lar concerning the condition and the profpects of | 
man, it places our happinefs, in a great meafure, 
beyond the power of fortune. While it adds a 
double relifh to every enjoyment, it blunts the edge 
ofall our fufferings ; and even eben human life 
prefents to us no object on which our hopes can 
reft, it invites the imagination beyond the dark 
and troubled horizon which terminates all our 

earthly profpeéts, to wander unconfined in the re- 
gions of futurity. Aman of benevolence, whofe 
mind is enlarged by philofophy, will indulge the 
fame agreeableanticipations with reipect to lociety; 
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will view all the different improvements in arts, in 
commerce, and in the fciences, as co-operating to 
promote the union, the happinefs, and the virtue 
of mankind ; and amidit the political diforders re- — 
fulting from the prejudices and the follies of his 
own times, will look forward with tranipert, to tLe 


bleflings which are referved for pofterity in a more 
enlightened age. 
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NOTE [Aj, page 12. 


IAM happy in being able to confirm this doctrine’ 
by the authority of Mr. Turgot and of Mr. Condor- 
cet. 

“ Puifque V’exiftence des corps n’eft pour nous 
“¢ que la permanence d’etres dont les propriétés ré- 

“ pondent a un certain ordre de nos {fenfations, ne 
* en réfulte qu’elle n’a rien de plus certain que celle 
“d’autres etres qui fe manifeftent également par 
“ leurs effets fur nous ; & puifque nos obfervations 
fur nos propres facultés, confirmées par celles que 
nous faifons fur les etres penfants qui animent 
auffi des corps, ne nous montrent aucune analogie 
entre l’etre qui fent ou qui penfe & l’etre qui nous 
offre le phénomene de I’étendue ou de l’impéne- 
trabilité, il n’y a aucune raifon de croire ces etres 
“dela méme nature. Ainfila fpiritualité de l’ame 
“ n’eft pas une opinion qui ait befoin de preuves, 
' mais le réfultat fimple & natural d’une analyfe ex- 
| “ acte de nos idées, & de nos facultés.” 

Vie de M. Turcot, par M. ConnorcerT. 
Des Cartes was the firft philofopher wh: ftated, 
in a clear and fatisfaCtory manner, the diftinétion be- 
‘tween mind and matter, and who pointed out the 
ie plan for ftudying the intelle¢tual phenomena. 

t is chiefly in confequence of his precife ideas with 
| refpect to this diftintion, that we may remark, in 
all his metaphyfical writings, a per{fpicuity which i 1s 
not obfervable in thofe of any of his predeceffors. 
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Dil Reis has remarked, that althoush Des Cartes 


infers the exiftence of mind from the o operations of — 
which we are confcious, yet he could not reconcile — 
himfelf to the notion of an unknown fubfance, or 
fubftratum, to which thefe operations belonged. 
And it was on his account, he conjuctures, that he 
made the effence of the foul to confit in thou ‘At ; 
as, for a fimilar reafon, he had made the eflence 8F 
matter to confift in extenfion. But lam afraid, that ' 
this fuppofition is not perfeclyreconcileable with Des 
Cartes’ writings ; for he repeatedly fpeaks, with the 
utmoft confidence of the exiftences of fubftances of 
which we have only a relative idea ; and, even in at- 
tempting to fhew that thought is the effential attri- 
bute of mind, and extenfion of matter, he confiders 
them as nothing more than attributes or qualities 
belonzing td thele fubftances, 

« Por iubftantiam nihil aliud intelligere poflumus, 
quam rem que ita exiftat, ut mralia alia re indigeat™ 
“ ad exiftendum. | Et quidem fubftantia que nulla 
“ plane re indigeat, unica tantum poteft intelligi, 
“¢ nempe Deus. ° ‘Alias vero omnes, non nifi ope con- 
* curius Dei exiftere pofle percipimus. Atque ideo 
“‘ nomen fubftantia non convenit Deo et illis wnivo- 
“ ee ut dici folet in fcholis » hoc eft, mulla ejus no- 
“ minis fignificatio, poteft diftinéte oe que 
Dep, et creaturis fit communis. 

“ Poflunt attem fubftantia corporeay et, mens, fi- 
“ ve fubtantia cogitans, creata, fub hoc communi- 
“ conceptu intelligi ; quod fint res, que folo Dei 
“ concurfu agent ad exeftendum. Verumtamen non 
“ poteft fubftantia primum animadverti ex hoc folo, 
* quod fit res exiftens, quia hoc folum per fe nos 
“+ non afficit : fed facile ipfam agnofcimus ex quoli- 
“ bet ejus attributo, per communem illiam notio- 
& nem, quod nihili. nulla funt: attributa, nullave 

‘: proprietates aut qualitates. Ex hoc enim, quod 
« aliquod attributum adefle precipiamus, concludi- 
< mus.aliquam rem exiftentm; five fubftantiam cui 
¢¢ ilud tribui poflit, neceflario etiam adefle. 
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Ee quidem ex quolibet attributo fubftantia coz. 
4 nofcitur ; fed uni tamen eft cujufque fuditantiz 
‘© prxcipua proprictas, que ip ius naturam eilzati- 
s amque conttituit, et ad quam alia omnes referun- 
“tur. Nempe extenfio in longum, latum et pro- 
fundum fudftaatie corpore naturam conttituit; 
* et cogitatio conitituit naturam fuoltantiz cogit- 
sd tantis.”—Princip. Philofoph. pars i. cap. 51, 52, 53. 

In ftating the relative notions, which we lide of 
sind and of body, I have avoided the ufe of the 
word /usfance, as 1 am unwilling to furnifh the 
flizhteft occafion for controverfy; and have con- 
tented myfelf with defining mind to be that which 
feels, thinks, wills, hopes, fears, defires, &c. That 
my confciouinefs of thefe and other operations is 
neceflarily accompanied with a conviction of my 
own exiftence, and with a conviction that all of 
them belong to one and the fame being, is not an 
hypothefis, but a fact; of which it isno more pof- 
didle for me to doubt, than of the reality of my own 
fenfations or volitions. 


NOTE [B] page 67. 


DOCTOR Reid remarks, that Des Cartes re- 
jected a part at of the ancient theory of percep- 
tion, and adopted the other part. ‘* That theory,” 
fays he, “* may be divided into two parts: the firft, 
« that images, f{pecies, or forms of external objects, 
come from the object, and enter by the avenues 
* of the fenfes to the mind; the fecond part is, that 
_ “the external object itfelf is not - perceived, but on- 
_ “ly the fpecies or image of it in the mind. The 
_** firft part, Des Cartes “and his’ followers rejected 
_»** and refuted by folid arguments; but the fecond 
“part, neither he nor his followers have thought 
_*“ of calling in queftion; being perfuaded that it is 

only a reprefentative i imaze 1 in the mind of the 
“external obje& that we perceive, and not the ob» 
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“ jeét itfelf.: And this image, which the peripa 
* Ics called a fpecies, he calls an idea, changing the 
“name only, while he admits:'the thing.” 
-. The account which this paflage contains of Des 
‘Cartes’ doctrine concerning perception, is, I believe: 
agreeable to his prevailing opinion, as it may be 
collected from the general tenor of his writings ; 
-and the obfervation with which it concludes is un- 
‘doubtedly true, that neither he nor any of ‘his fol- 
‘lowers ever called in queftion the exiftence of 
‘ideas, as the immediate objects of our perception. 
With refpect however, to the firft part of the an- 
-cient theory, as here ftated, it may be proper to re- 
mark, that Des Cartes, although evidently by no 
means fatisfied with it, fometimes exprefles himfelf 
as if he rather doubted of it, than exprefsly denied 
it ; and at other times, when prefled with objec- 
‘tions to his own particular fyftem, he admits, at leaft 
‘in part; the truth of it. ‘The following paflage is 
one of the moft explicit I recollect, i in oppofition te 
the ancient doétrine. . 
“ Obfervandum preterea, animam, nullis i imagi- 
** nibus ab objectis ad cerebrum miffis egere ut fen- 
* tiat, (contra quam communiter philofophi noftri- 
€ ftatwunt) aut ad minimum, longe aliter illarum 
$6 maging naturam concipiendam efle quam vule 
o fit. Quam enim circa eas nil confiderent, pra- 
“ter fimilitudinem earum cum objedtis que rep- 
*¢ prefentant, non poflunt explicare, qua ratione ab 
_“ objectis formari queant, et recipi ab organis fen- 
** fuum exteriorum, et.demum nervis ad cerebrum 
_“tranfvehi. Nec alia caufa imagines: iftas fingere 
* eos impulit, nifi quod viderent mentem noftram 
“¢ efficaciter pictura excitariad apprehendendum ob- 
s¢ je€tum illud, quod exhibit: ex hoc enim judica- 
runt, illam codes modo excitandam, ad appre- 
** hendenda ea que fenfus movent, per exiguas quai- 
_ dam imagines, in capite noftro delineatas. Sed 
** nobis contra eft advertendum, multa prater_im- 
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“<agines efle, qua cogitationes excitant, ut exem- 
* pli gratia, verba et figna, nullo modo fimilia iis 
“ que fignificant.” Dioptric. cap. 4. § 6. 

In his third meditation (which contains his a 
seni argument for the exiftence of a Deity) the 
following paflage occurs. ~ 

“ Sed hic precipue de iis eft querendum quas 
«« tanquam a rebus extra me exiftentibus defumptas 
“ confidero, quenany me moveat ratio ut illas iftis 
“rebus fimiles effe exiftimem; nempe ita videor 
« dodtus a natura, et pretera experior -illas non a 
“* mea voluntate nec proinde a me ipfo pendere, fa 
<< pe enim vel invito obfervantur, ut jam, five ve- 
« lim five nolim, fentio calorem, et idea puto fenfum 

S - illum, five ideam coloris a re a me diverfa, nempe 
“ ab ignis, cui afflideo, calore mihi advenire, nihil- 
“ que magis obvium eft, quam ut judicem iftam 
“yem fuam fimilitudinem potius, quam aliud quid 
“ in meimmittere ; qu rationes an fatis firme fint 
«jam videbo. Cum hic dico me ita doctum efle a 
‘< natura intelligo tantum {pontaneo quodam impe- 
** tu me ferri ad hoc credendum, non lumine ali- 
“© guo naturali mihi oftendi efle verum, que duo 
*« multum difcrepant, nam qua&cumque lumine nat- 
* urali mihi oftenduntur, (ut quod ex eo quod du- 
* bitem fequatur me effe, et fimilia) nullo modo du- 
*¢ bia efle poffunt, quia nulla alia facultas efle poteft, 
“ cui zque fidam ac lumini ifti, queque ila non 
** vera poflit docere ; fed quantum ad impetus nat- 
“ urales, jam fape olim judicavi me ab illis in deter- 
“< iorem partem fuifle impulfum cum de bono eli- 

“ gendo ageretur, nec video cur iifdem in lla alia 
“re magis fidam. Deinde quamavis idz ille a vol- 
“ untate mea non pendeant, non ideo conftat ipfas 
‘< a rebus extra me pofitis neceflario procedere; ut 
** enim impetus illi, de quibus mox loquebar, quam- 
““ vis in me fint, a eulaalue tamen mea diverfi effe 
*¢ videntur, ita forte etiam aliqua alia eft in me fa- 
* cultas nondum mihi fatis cognita iftarum idearum 
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“ effecttix, ut hactenus femper vifum eftillas, dum 
* fomnio, abfque ulla rerum externarum ope in me 
“ formari; ac-denique quamvis a rebus a me di- 
* verfis procederent, non inde fequitur illas rebus 
* itis fimiles efle debere; quinimo in multis. 

“< magnum difcrimen videor deprehendifle ; fic, ex- 
*¢ empli caufa, duas diverfas folis ideas apud me in- 
* venio, unam tanquam a fenfibus hauftam, et qué 
* maxime inter illas quas adventitias exiftimo eft 
“« recenfenda, per quam mihi valde parvus apparet 5 
‘¢ aliam vero ex rationibus aftronomiz defumptam, 
* hoc eft ‘ex notionibus quibufdam mihi innatis eli- 
** citam .vel quocumque alio modo a me faétum, 
“ per quam aliquoties major quam terra exhibetur; 
“‘ utraque profeéto fimilis. eidem foli extra me ex- 
“ iftenti efle non. poteft, et ratio perfuadet illam: ef 
“ maxime efle diffimilem, qua quam proxime:ab 
** ipfo videtur emanaile. Quaomnia fatis demon- 
“ {trant me non hactenus ex certo judicio, fed tan- 
tum ex cxco aliquo impulfu credidiffe res quafdam 
«4 me diverfas exiftere, qua ideas five imagines fu- 
“as per organa fenfuum, vel Rae cen: alio pe mi- 
«chi immittant.”) - 

Among other animadverfions upon tdstsresiecit 
tion {ent to Des Cartes by one’ of his correfpond- 
ents it is objected ;—“ Videris vertere in dubium 
« non tantum utrum idez alique procedant ex re- 
“ bus externis, fed etiam utrum ommnino fint exter- 
“ nee res alique.””? To which Des Cartes anfwers: 
« Notandum eft, me non affirmafle ideas rerum ma- 
« terialium ex mente deduci, ut non fatis bona fide 
“ hic fingis; exprefle enim poftea oftendi ipfas a 
“ corporibus. fepe advenire, ac per hoc corporum 
« exiftentian probari.” 

Vide Objections in Meditationes Ret Des: Care: 
tes, cum ejufdem ad illas Refponfionibus 


a 


an 


NOTE [C] page 70. 


IN confequence of the inferences which Mr. Hume 
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has deduced from this doétrine concerning caufe 
and effect fome later authors have been led to dif 
pute/its truth; not perceiving that the fallacy of 
this part of Mr. Hume’s fyftem does not confiit in 
his premifes, but in the conclufion which he draws 


from them. © 


That the object of the phyfical inquirer is not to 
trace neceflary connexions, or to afcertain the efii- 
cient caufes of phenomena, isa principles which has 
been frequently afcribed to Mr. Hume as its author. 
both by his followers and by his opponents; but 
it is, in fact, of a much earlier date, and has been 
maintained by many of the moft enlightened, and 
the leaft fceptical of our modern philofophers, nor 
do I know that it was ever fufpected to have a dan- 
gerous tendency, till the publication of Mr. Hume’s 
writings. “If we except,” (fays Dr. Barrow) “the 
* mutual cafuality and dependence of the terms of 
“4 mathematical demonftration, I do not think 
*¢ that there is any other cafuality in the nature of 
“< things, wherein a neceflary confequence can be 
“« founded. Logicians do indeed boaft of I do not 
‘¢ know what kind of demonftrations from external 
* caufes either efficient or final, but without being 


* ableto thew. one genuine example of anyfuch; nay, 


<< imagine it is impoflible for them fo to do. For 
¢¢ there can be no fuch connexion of an external ef. 
« ficient caufe with its effect, (at leaft none fuch can 
« be underftood by us) through which, ftrictly fpeak- 
“ ing, the effect is neceflarily fuppofed by the fup- 
“ pofition of the efficient caufe, or any determinate 
* caufe by the fuppofition of the effect.” He adds 
afterwards, “ Therefore there can be no argument- 
* ation from an efficient caufe to the effect, or 
«¢ from an effect to the caufe which is lawfully ne- 
 ceffary.” 
Mathematical Le€tures read at Cambridge. 

Dr. Butler too, in his difcourfe on the ignorance 

ef man, has remarked, that “it is in general no 
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nowine’ are 


e 


*¢ more than effects that the moft x 
“ quainted with; for as to caufes they are 


“ tirely in the dark as the moft ignorant.” “Whet , 


*< are the laws,” (he continues) “ by which matter 
s¢ aéts upon matter, but certain effects, which fome, 
** having obferved to be frequently repeated, have 
«* reduced to general rules?” © Butler’s Sermons. 

“ The laws of attraction and repulfion,” (fays 
Dr. Berkeley) “ are to be regarded as laws of mo- 
« tion, and thefe only as rules or methods obferved 
“ in the production of natural effects the efficient 
“and final caufes whereof are not of mechanical 
* confideration. ‘Certainly if the explaining a phe- 


« nomenon be to aflign its proper efficient and final — 
“ caufe, it fhould feem the mechanical philofophers. 


«* never explained any thing; their province being 
“ only to difcover the laws of nature; that is, the 
** general rules and methods of motion; and to ac- 
* count for particular phenomena, by reducing 
© them under, or fhewing their conformity to fuch 
“ general rules.” . - cca) (okie 
Stris: er Pailofophical Inquiries concerning the Vir- 
tue of Tar Water, p. 108. 


he 


“* The words attraction and repulfion may, in com- 


st pliance with cuftom, be ufed where, accurately 
“ fpeaking, motion alone is meant. Ibid. p. 114. 
“ Attraction cannot produce, and, in that fenfe, 

* account, for the phenomena; being itfelf one of 
“the phenomena produced, and to be accounted 
Gore . db pe 115. 
“ "Phere is a certain analogy, conftancy, and uni- 
-* formity in the phenomena or appearances of na- 
“ture, which are a foundation for general rules: 
* and thefe are a grammar for the underftanding of 
“< nature, or that feries of effects in the vilible world 
«« whereby we are enabled to forefee what will come 
** to pafs in the natural courfe of things. Plotinus 
© obferves, in his third Ennead, that the art of pre- 
** faring, is in fome fort the reading of natural let- 


% 
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- ters denoting order, and that fo far forth as ana- 
** logy obtains in the univerfe, there may be vaticin- 
*‘ ation. And inreality, he that foretelsthe motions 
“ of the planets, or the effets of medicines, or the 
“ refult of chemical or mechanical experiments, may 

'* be faid to do it by natural vaticination.” 

bs Ib. p. 120, 12. 
“ Inftruments, occafions, and figns, occur in, or 


.“ rather make up, the whole vifible courfe of na- 


“ ture.” Ib. p. 128. 
The following very remarkable paflage from Mr. 
Locke fhews clearly, that this eminent philofopher 
confidered the connexion between impulfe and mo- 
tion, as a conjundtion which we learn from experience 
only, and not asa confequence deducible from the 
confideration of impulfe, by any reafoning a@ priori. 
The paflage is the more curious, that it is this par- 
ticular application of Mr. Hume’s doétrine, that has 
been generally fuppofed to furnifh the firongeit ob- 
jection againtt it. 
« Another idea we have of body, is the power of 
“< communicating motion by impulfe ; and of our 
*< fouls, the power of exciting motion by thought. 
* Thefe ideas, the one of body, the other of our 
“* minds, every day’s experience clearly furnithes 
“us with : but if here again we inquire how this | 
‘is done, we are equally in the dark. For in the 
* communication of motion by impulfe, wherem 
“as much motion is loft to one body, as is got to 
- the other, which is the ordinarieft cafe, we can 
_“ have no other conception, but of the pafling of 
~ motion out of one into another ; which I think. 
“*fis as obfcure and inconceivable, as how our 


.. * minds move or ftop our bodies by thought, which 


** we every moment find they do.” 

sd *¢ The communication of motion by thought 
‘¢ which we aicribe to fpirit, isas evident as that of 

~“ impuife which we aicribe to body. Conftant 

““ experience makes us fenfible ef both ef thefe, 
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“ though our narrow underft andings can comp 
“hend neither.” sit om # pe 

——* To conclude, ‘entail convinces us, that 

“there are folid extended fubftancess, and reflec. 

‘* tion, that there are thinking ones +. af. 
“ fures us of the exiftence of fuch beings 5 and that 
*the one hatha power to move body by i impulfe, 
i and the other by thought.———If we would in- 

quire farther into cheiivg nature, caufes,; and man- 

Se aoe we perceive not the nature of extenfion 
“clearer than we do of thinking.» If we »would 
“‘ explain them any farther, one isvas eafy as the 
“ other ; and there is no more difficulty to con-. 
“ ceive, how a fubftance we know not, thould by 
“ thought fet body into motion, than how a fub- 
<< flance we know not, fhould by inplthenneney 
** into motion.’ aro ae 

Locke, badk tk chapi2.§ 28, 29. 
It isnot indeed very eafy to reconcile the fore- 

going obfervations, which are, in every? ; a, 
w orthy of the fagacity of this excellent Lsowemieany 
with the paflage quoted from: wie ine myers St 
this work. ig ts Pah aR 

Some of Mr. Hume’s Sarat concerning the 
nature of the connexions among phyfical sevents, 
coincide perfectly with thofe of Ni etiekaidbi on the 
fame fubject ; but they were employed by this laft 
writer to fapport avery different conclufion, 

At a ftill earlier period, Hobbes  exprefled him. 

{elf with refpeét to phyfical conniexions; in'terms fo 
nearly approaching to’Mr. Humets/tharaviediffi-" 

. cult to fuppofe that they did not fuggeft to him the 
language which he has employed on that fubject. 
“What. we call experience,” (he remarks,) isno- 
* thing elfe but remembrance of what antecedents 
“ have been followed by what confequents.”— 

“No man,” (he continues,) can have in his mind 
-“ a conception of the future ; for the future is not 
“ yet ; but of our conceptions of the pait we make 
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“a future, or rather call paft, future relatively. 
© Thus after a man hath been accuftomed to fee like 
antecedents followed by like confequents, when- 
“ foever he feeth the like come to pais to any thing 
« he had feen before, he looks there fhould follow 
“it the fame that followed then—When a man 
« hath fo often obferved like antecedents to be fol- 
« lowed by like confequents, that whenfoever he 
« feeth the antecedent, he looketh again for the con- 
“ fequent, or when he feeth the confequent, mak- 
« eth account there hath been the like antecedent, 
«¢ then he calleth both the antecedent and the con- 
* fequent figns of one another.” Hosses’ Tripos. 
1 am doubtful whether I fhould not add to thefe 
authorities, that of Lord Bacon, who, although he 
has no where formally ftated the doctrine now un- 
der confideration, has plainly taken it for granted 
in all his reafonings on the method of profecuting 
philofophical inquiries ; for if we could perceive in 
any inftance the manner in which a caufe produces 
its effect, we fhould be able to deduce the effect 
from its caufe by reafoning a priori ; the impof- 
fibility of which he every where ftrongly inculcates, 
** Homo nature minifter et interpres tantum facit 
“ et intelligit quantum de nature ordine re vel me- 
“ nte olfervaverit ; nec amplius fcit aut poteft. 
Tacknowledge, at the fame time, that, from the 
general fcope of lord Bacon’s writings, as well as 
from fome particular expreflions in them with re- 
‘gard to caufes, 1 am inclined to believe that his 
_ qetaphyfical notions on the fubject were not very 
accurate, and that he was led to perceive the necef- 
- fity of recurring to obfervation and experiment in 
natural philofophy, not from a {peculative confider- 
. ation of our ignorance concerning neceflary connex- 
ons, but from a conviction, founded on a review 
ofthe hiftory of icience, of the infufficiency of 
‘thofe methods of inquiry which his predeceffors 
_hadpurfued. The notion which the ancients had 
Lil 
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formed of the objec of philofophy,.¢w 


conceived to: be the invettigation of eflici ent caufes, 
was the principal circumftance which mifled them 
in their refearches : and the erroneous opinions of 
Des Cartes on the fame fubjett, fruftrated all the ef — 
forts of his great and inventive genius, in the ftudy © 


x 
; 


of phyfics. Perfpicuum eft,” (ays he, in, one 
paflage,) “ optiman philofophandi viam-nos fequut- 
#° uros, fi ex ipfius Dei cognitioni rerum ab eo. cre= 
“ atarum cognitionem deducere conempr, ut ita 
& {cientiam perfectiffimam que. eft jrenee ae 


* caufas acquiramus*.” 


The ftrong prejudice which has been entertain- | 
ed of late againft Mr. Hume’s doétrine . concerning: 


the connexion among phyfical events, in. _conie- 


quence of the dangerous. conclufions to, which. it | 
has erroneoufly been fuppofed to lead, will, I hope, — 


be a fuflicient apology for rouilyingst & viene au 
thorities in fapport of it. 
m 


NOTE [ D J, page7s. Deke 


.. THIS language has. even been adapted by: pe 
lofophers, and by atheifts as well. as theifts. The 

latter have reprefented natural events as part of a 
great chain, the higheft link of which is. pst ie) 
by the Deity. The former have. pretended, that 
there is no abfardity in fuppofing the number of 
links to be infinite. Mr. Hume had the merit of 
fhewing clearly to philofophers, that our common ’ 
.-Janguage with refpect to caufe and effect, is, merely 
analogical ; and that if there be any links among 
phyfical events, they muft forever remain invifible 
tous. If this part of his fyftem be admitted and. 
if at the fame time, we admit the authority of that, 
principle of the mind, which leads us to. refer eve- 


# There is, I believe, reafon to doubt if Des Cartes had 
ever read the werks of Bacon. 
ay. 


a ? oe 
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‘yy change'tolan efficient caufe ; Mr. Hume’s dot 
‘¢rine feems to be more favourable to theifm, than 
‘even the common notions upon this fubject ; as it 
“keeps the Deity always in vjtw, not only as the firft 
‘put as the conftantly operating efficient caufe in 
‘nature, (cither immediately, or by means of fome 
“{ntelligent inftruments,) and as the great connec- 
“ting principle ‘among all the various phenomena 
which we obferve. ‘This, accordingly, was the con- 
clufion which Malebranche deduced from premifes 
“very nearly the fame with Mr. Hume’s. 


"NOTE { EJ, page 111. 


MR. LOCKE, in his Effay on Human Under- 
ftanding, has taken’ notice of the quicknefs with 
which the operations of the mind are carried on, 
and has referred to the acquired perceptions of 
fight, as a proofofit. The fame Author has been 
ftruck with the connection between this clafs of facts 
and our habitual aGtions; but he does'not ftate the 
queftion, whether fuch actions are voluntary or not. 
I think it probable, from his mode of expreffion, 
that his opinion on the fubject was the fame with 
mine, The following quotation contains all the re- 
marks I recollect in his writings, that have any con- 
nexion with the doctrines of the prefent chapter : 

«© We are farther to confider, concerning per- 
*° ception, that the ideas we receive by fenfation are 
«often, in grown people, altered by the judgment, 
“ without our taking notice of it. When we fet 
before our eyes around globe, of any uniform 
«colour, ¢. g. gold, alabaftar, or jet, it is certain 
“‘ that the idea thereby imprinted in our mind is 
“ of a flat circle, varioufly fhadowed, with feveral 
* degrees of light and brightnefs coming to our 
“eyes. But we have by ufe been accuitomed to 
“ perceive what kind of appearance convex bodies 
“are wont to make in use and what alterations are 


i) 
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© made in the reflections of light by the difference 
“ of the fenfible figure of ee sbaagodanncat ‘ 
‘¢ prefently, by a habitual cuftom, alters the appear- 
“ wi Boke eae cauges ; fo that fenma:chat whack i 
“truly is variety of {nadow or colour, collecting © 
“ the figure, it makes it pafs for a mark of figure, — 
“and frames to itfelf the perception of a convex 
“ figure, and an uniform colour ; when the idea — 
_ we receive from thence is only a plane variouily 
“ coloured ; as is evident inpainting.” 5 
“ But this is not, I think, ufually in any of our 
*¢ ideas but thofe received by fight ; becaufe fight, 
“the moft comprehenfive of all our fenfes, convey- 
“ing to our minds the ideas of light. and colours, 
‘* which are peculiar only to that fenfe, and alfo the 
‘* far different ideas of fpace, figure, and motion, 
_ the feveral varieties whereof change the appear- 
“ances of its proper object, viz. light and colours, 
‘¢ we bring ourfelves by ufe to judge of the one by 
“the other. This, in many cafes, by a fettled habit, 
“in things whereof we have frequent experience, 
“ is performed fo conftantly, and fo quick, that we 
“take that for the perception of our fenfation, 
“which is an idea formed by our judgment, fo 
“¢ that one, viz. that of fenfation, ferves only to ex- 
** cite the other, and is fcarce taken any notice of 
“ itfelf ; as a man who reads or hears with atten- 
“tion and underftanding, takes little notice of the — 
“ characters or founds, but of the ideas that are ex- 
“ cited in him by them. . aad en ensity 
“¢ Nor need we wonder that this is done with fo 
little notice, if we confider how very quick the 
*< actions of the mind are performed ; for as itfelf 
is thought to take up no {pace, to have no exten- 
*< fion, fo its aétions feem to require no time, but 
“ manyofthem feem to be crowded into an inftant. 
“<T {peak this in comparifon to the actions of the 
“body. Any one may eafily obferve this in his 
** own thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect 
Pai 


: 
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_onthem. How, as it were in an inftant, do our 
* minds, with one glance, fee all parts of a demon- 
“f{tration, which may very well be called a long 
“ one, if we confider the time it will require to put 
“ it into words, and ftep by ftep thew it to another. 
“ Secondly, we fhall not be much furprifed that 
“ this is done in us with fo little notice, if we con- 
“ fider how the facility which we get of doing 
* things by a cuftom of doing, makes them often 
“ pafs in us without our notice. Habits efpecially 
* fuch as are begun very early, come at laft to pro- 
* duce actions in us, which often efcape our obfer- 

* vation. How frequently do we in a day cover 

* our eyes with our eye-lids, without perceiving 
“fi «that we are at allin the dark? Men that by cuf- 
a tom have got the ufe of a bye-word, do almoft 

‘in every fentence pronounce founds, which, 
“though taken notice of by others, they them- 
z ~, felves neither hear nor obferve ; and, therefore, 

* it is not fo ftrange that our mind fhould often 

“ change the idea of its fenfation into that of its 
“< judgment, and make one ferve only to excite the 
* other, without our taking notice of it.’ 

Ibid. § 9, 10. 

The habit mentioned by Locke, in this paragraph 
of occafionally winking with the eye-lids, (which 
is not accompanied with any memory of our be-. 
ing, in every fuch inftance, in a momentary. ftate 
of total darknefs,) deferves to be added to the ca- 
fes already mentioned, to fhew the dependence of 
memory upon attention. 


NOTE [ F ], page 151. 


# PLATONI quid idea fit, peculiari tracta 
* tione prolixe excuflimus*, que confuli ab tis de- 


* Brucker here alludes to his wurk; emtuled, Hiforia Phi- 
lofopihca de Ideis ; which I have never had an opportunity 
of feeing. 

. 
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“bet, qui accurate totam rei feriem pernofeere ‘cue 
« piunt. Nos pro prafentis inftituti modo paucis 
*“notamus. Platoni ideam non effe illam, qu ex 
“ contemplatione objectorum fingularium ‘exfurgit 
* notionem univerfalem reique alicujus generalem 
“‘conceptum, quem recentiores ideam vocant, ille 
© 4 vocavit et ab idea diftinxit. Sed idee funt illi 
© effentialia rerum omnium fingularium exemplaria, 
 aurxr oaudentia, ad quorum natura indolemque 
«res fingulares formate funt, et qu ‘illis veram 
“‘certamque atque ftabilem effentiam largiuntur. 
«© Has ideas ex divina mente oriri, inque éa radicari, 
 fua autem propria fubftantia gaudere, et effe’ dvr 
<< zas ovrws ova ftatuit, et circa earum cognitionem 
« verfari intellectum humanum, in his rerum eflentiis 
“ feparatim et extra materiam exiftentibus COgno- 
« fcendis cardinem verti totiua philofophize afleruit. 
‘ Ridiculum id vifum Ariftoteli dari extra materi- 
am ejufmodi effentias univerfales, quibus res om- 
“nes fingulares effentialiter modificarentur, rato, 
« effe hac tyen-uerz et nugas otiofi ingenti, Plato- 
* nem@que fine caufa rationeque fufficienti htc fom- 
* nia ex fcholis Pythagoreorum, que iftis entibus 
ee perfonabant, _Tecipifle, fuoque intuliffe fyftemati. 
‘« Cum autem negare non audiret, efle in rebus for- 
‘€¢ mds eflentiales, has idéas, five formas, qua voce 
* Platonicum nomen ‘exprimere ‘maluit, materiz 
* ab aterno éffé impreflas, et in éo latefe affirmavit — 
« et ita demum ex rationibus iftis formifque femina- 
‘@ libus, matetiam effe formatam Pati. © 
Bruck. Hit Phil. iii. p. 905. 
‘NOTE f[ G ], page 152. 

THE Stoics, who borrowed many of ‘their doc- 
trinés from the other fchools of philofophy, féem, 
in particular, to have derived their notions on ths 

ubje& from fone of their predéceffors. “Stilpo, 
who was of the Megaric fect, is faid to have held 


i 
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opinions approaching nearly to thofe of the nomins 
alifts, _ 
_“ Stilpo univerfalia plane faftulit. Dicebat enim : 
“ qui hominem dicat eum neminem dicere, quod 
“non hunc vel illum ea vox fignificet, nec huic 
“ magis, quam alteri conveniat. Scilicet fuppo- 
*¢ nebat Stilpo, non dari hominem in abftracto, ad- 
eoque has fpecies et genera rerum non natura ex- 
‘ iftere ; cum neque in hoc neque in alio homine, 
* ille homo univerfalis queat oftendi. Induétione 
itaque facta, cum neque hunc, neque illum, neque 
alium hominum effe colligeret, inferebat nullum 
effe hominem, ficque ludendo ambigua hominis 
‘* in genera five abftracto, uti logici dicunt, & in 
individuo five fingulari confiderati notione, incau- 
“ tos exagitabat. Altiora tamen hic latere putat P. 
* Bayle, et. non in folo yerborum lufu fubftitifle 
« Stilponem, fed univerfalia five pradicabilia nega- 
* vifle. Neque prorfus eft diffimile, fuifle Stil- 
* ponem inter eos, qui univerfalia prater nuda no- 
* mina nihil effe dicerent, quod et cynicos fecifle et 
“ alios, alibi docuimus: quorum partes poftea fuf- 
ceperunt Abzlardi fequaces et tota nominalium 
© detias’t ': Brucker, vol. i. p. 619. 


NOTE [ H], page 154. 


* SECULO XI. Rofcellinus vel Rucellinus, fa- 

** cerdos et philofophus Compendienfis, ab Ariftot- 

* ele feceflum fecit, et in ftoicorum caftra ita tran- 

“ fiit, ut ftatueret, tanivesiali. nec ante rem, nec 

“ in re exiftere, necullam habere realem exiftentiam 

* fed efle nuda nomina et voces, quibus rerum fin- 
$¢ gulatiun geriera denotentur.”” 

..» Brucker, Hi/t. Phil. vol. iti. p. 906. 

« Dum Batphow is prudentur queftionem; an 

* univrefalia revera exiftant, omittendam efle cen- 

“ fet de qua inter Platonicos et Stoicos mire decer- 

“* tari neverat, occafionem fuppeditavit otiofo Rot 


s 
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‘+ celini ingenio, eam novo acumine in 


“ diendi definiendique.” Ibid. 9 ra 4 


Rofcelinus was a native of Brittany, and canon of 
Compiegne. He is much celebrated, even by his 


adverfaries, for the acutenefs and fubtilty of his ge-- 


_ nius,which he difplayed both in fcholaftical andthe- 


ological controveriy. He was condemned for tri-— 
theifm by a council affembled at Soiffonin the year — 


1092. (See Mosiizim’s Ecclefiaftical H-ftory.) It does 
- not appear that he ever taught in Paris, or that he 
gave public le@tures; but he had the honor to di- 


rect the ftudies, and to form the philofophical opin- — 


ions of Abelard, by whofe means the innovations 
he had introduced into Dialeétics obtained a very 
wide and rapid circulation. (Brucker, vol. iii. 
p- 728.) He is mentioned as an Englifhman by Mal- 
_ let, in his life of Bacon, and by other writers; a 


miftake into which they have fallen, by confound. — 


ing Britain with Bretagne. Very little is known of 
the particulars of his life. ‘ Primum nominalium 
“ ajunt fuifle,” fays Leibnitz; “ nefcio quem Rutcel- 
* inum Britonem.” See his Differtation de Style 
Philofophico.Marii Nizolii. 

The opinion of Abelard concerning univerfals, is 
faid to have differed, in fome refpects, from that of 


ee 


his mafter. “ Alius confiftit in vocibus,” fays John — 
of Salifbury, who was a fcholar of Abelard, “ licet — 
“¢ hec opinio cum Rofcelino fuo fere omnino jam — 
‘“* evanuerit: alius fermones intuetur, et ad illos, — 


“¢ detorquet, quicquid alicubi de univerfalibus me- 
“ minit f{criptum. In hac autem opinione depre- 
“ henfus eft Peripateticus Abelardus nofter.” 
Metalog. lib. ii. c. 17. 

Of this difference between the doctrines of  Ro- 
f{celinus and Abelard I find myfelf perfectly unable 


to give any account; and I am glad to find that — 


Morhoff acknowledges his ignorance upon the fame 
fabject. “ Alii fuerunt, qui univerfalia ‘quefiver- 
** unt, non tam in vocibus quam in fermonibus in- 
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“ tegris; quod Joh. Sarifberienfis adicribit Petra © 
“* Abelardo ; quo quid intelligat ille, mihi non fa- 
*€ tis liquet.” Polybift. tom. ii. lib. & cap. 13. § 2. 

Abfurd as thefe controverfies may now appear, 
fuch was the prevailing tafte of the twelfth centu- 
ry, that they feduced the young and afpiring mind 
ef Abelard from all the other purfuits which Eu- 
rope then prefented to his ambition. “ Ut milita- 
= gloriz pompam,” fays he, “ cum hereditate et 

“* prerogativa primogenitorum meorum fratribus 
*€ dereliquens, Martis curiz penitus abdicarem, ut 
“* Minerve gremio educarer.” 

Hift. Calam. Suar. c. 1. 

Among the literary men of this period, none 
feems to have rifen to fuch an eminent fuperiority 
above his age, in the liberality of his philofophical 
views, as John of Salifbury, the celebrated friend of 
archbifhop Becket. In his youth he had ftudied at 
Paris, under Abelard and other eminent matters, 
and had applied himfelf, with diftinguifhed ardour 
and fuccefs, to the fubtile {fpeculations which then 
occupied the fchools. After a long abfence, when 
his mind was enlarged by more liberal and ufeful 
purfuits and by an extenfive,intercourfe with the 
world, he has the curiofity to revifit the fcene of 
his early ftudies, and to compare his own acquifi- 
tions with thofe of his old companions. The ac- 
count which he gives of this vifit is ftrikingly char- 
acteriftical, both of the writer and of his age : “ In- 
“ venti fant, qui fuerant, et ubi: neque enim ad 
* palmam vii funt procefiifle ad queettiones prifti- 
“nas dirimendas, neque propofitiunculam unam 
“* adjecerant——___--_—_—Expertus itaque 
“ fum, quod liquido colligi poteft, quia ficut dialec- 
“ tica alias expedit difciplimas, fic, fi fola fuerit, ja- 
“ cet et fanguis et fterilis, &c.” 

Metalog. lib. ii. cap. 10. 

The fame author, fpeaking of the controverfy be- 

tween the Nominaliits and the Realifts, thus ex- 
Mum 


/ 


‘i ‘plus temporis confumptum eft quam in acquiren- 
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« prefies himfelf: < Queftionem de generibus et {p F 


_ ciebus in qua laborans. mundus j jam fenuit, in qua 


* do et -regendo orbis imperio confumferit Ceefarez 
“¢.domus: plus effufum pecuniz, quam in omnibus 
« divitiis fuis poffederit Creefus.. Hace enim. tam- 
“ diu multos tenuit, ut cum hoc unum teta vita 
‘* quererent, tandem nec iftud, nec aliud inveni- 


- rent.” De Nugis Curialium, lib. vil. cap. 12+ 
NOTE [I] page 169 
vid SECTA nominalium, omnium inter {cos 


“ Jafticas profundifinma, et hodiernz reformat phi 
'* Jofophandi ‘rationi congruentiflima ; qua quum 
\ olim maximé floreret, nune apud fcholafticos qui- 
_ dem, extincta eft. Unde conjicias decrementa 
- © potius quam-augmenta acuminis. Quum aute 
-“ ipfe Nizolius nofter fe Nominalem exferté proft- 
‘eri non dubitet i-93 finem persis — tek i pri- 


188 eefulauts evertenda nervus difpavieohia ga omnis 
“ potiflimum contineatur, pauca quedam de Nom 

'“ alibus fubjicere opere pretium duxi. Nominales 
“* funt, qui omnia putant efle nuda nomina preter 
“ fubftantias fingulares, abftraétorum igitur et uni- 
*“ -verfalium realitatem prorfus tollunt. Primum 


-“ celinum Britonem, cujus occafione cruenta cer- 
“‘ tamina in academia Parifienfi fuerunt excitata. ~ 
“Diu autem jacuit in tenebris feé nominalium, 

- donec maximi vir ingenii, et eruditionis pro illo 
“evo fumme, Wilhemus Occam ‘Anglus, Scott 
“** difcipulus, fed mox oppugnator maximus, de im- 
~* provifo eam refufcitavit ; confenfere Gregorius : He 
'* riminenfis, Gabr. Biel, et plerique ordinis Auguit- 
** inianorum, unde et in Martini’ Lutheri feriptis 
-€ prioribus amor nominalium {fatis elucet, donee 
- procedente tempore erga omnes monachos wesc 
“liter affectus efle coepit. Generalis autem regula 
“ eft, qua nominales paflim utuntur ; entia non one 


i? 
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“ multiplicanda preter neceflitatem. Hc regula’ 
‘¢ ab aliis paflim oppugnatur, quafi injuria in divi- 
“nam uberiatem, liberalem potius quam parcam, 
“¢ et yarietate ac copia rerum gaudentem. Sed, qui. 
* fic objiciunt, non fatis mihi nominalium mentem | 
“‘ ce pifle videntur, que, etfi obfcurius propofita. 
<< huc redit: hypothefin eo efle meliorem, quo fim- 
“< pliciorem, et in caufis eorum que apparent red- 
** dendis eum optime fe gerere, qui quam paucifli- 
“ ma gratis fupponat. Nam qui aliter agit, eo ip- 
“* {fo naturam, aut potius autorem ejus Deum inep- 
“ te fuperfluitatis accufat.. Si quis aftronomus ra- 
“ tionem phenomenorum cceleftium reddere poteft 
“ paucis fuppofitis, meris nimirum motibus fimpli- 
* cibus circularibus, ejus certé hypothefis ejus hy- 
“ pothefi preferenda erit, qui multis orbibus varie 
“ implexis ad explicanda cceleftia indiget. Ex hac 
“ jam regula nominales deduxerunt, omnia in re- 
“rum natura explicari pofle, etfi univerfalibus et . 
*< formalitatibus realibus prorfus careatur . qua fen- 
* tentia nihil verius, nihil noftri temporis philofo- 
*< pho dignius, ufque adeo, ut credam ipfum Occa- 
* mum non. fuifle nominaliorem, quam nunc eft 
“ Thomas Hobbes, qui, ut verum fatear, mihi, pluf 
“ quam. nominalis videtur. Non contentus enim. 
“< cum nominalibus univerfalia ad nomina reducere, 
“ ipfam rerum veriatatem ait it nominibus confift- - 
“ tere,ac,quod majus eft,pendere ab arbitrio humano 
“ quia veritas pendeat a definitionibus terminorum, 
“ definitiones autem terminorum ab arbitrio huma- 
“no. Hec eft fententia viri inter profundiilimos, 
* feculi cenfendi, qua, ut dixi, nihil poteft effe nom- 
“ inalius.” 

This pafflage from Leibnitz has given rife to a 
criticifm of Morhoff, which appears to me to be ex- 
tremely ill-founded. “ Accenfet nominalibus,” (fays 
he) * Leibnitzius Thomam Hobbefium, quem ille 
 ipfo Occamo nominaliorem, et plufquam nomina- 
*‘Jem vocat, qui non contentus cum nominalibus » 
** univerfalia ad nomina reducere, ipfam rerum ve- 


} 
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“ itatem ait in nominibus confiftere, ac, quod majué 
“ eft, pendere ab arbitrio humano. Que bella ejus — 
** fententia, quamquam laudat eam Leibnitzius, — 


« monftri aliquid alit, ac plane nequam eft. Im- 
** mania enim ex uno fummo- paradoxo fluunt ab- 


“ furda.” Moruor. Polyhiftor. vol. ii. page 81. ~ 
I fhall not at prefent enter into a particular ex- © 
amination of the doétrine here afcribed to Hobbes, | 


which I fhall have occafion to confider afterwards 


under the article of Reafoning. Icannot, however, — 


help remarking, that nothing but extreme inatten- 


tion to the writings of Leibnitz, could have led 
Morhoff to fuppofe, that he had given his fan@ion — 


to fuch an opinion. In the very paflage which has 
now been quoted, the expreflion (“ qui ut verum 


* fatear, mihi plus quam nominalis videtur”) plain. 
> pus q Pp 


ly implies a cenfure of Hobbes’s philofophy ; and in 


another diflertation, entitled, Meditatiomes de Cogni- 


tione, Veritate, et Ideis, he is at pains direétly to refute 


this part of his ee 8 ;—‘¢ Atque in habemus quo- 
intér definitiones nominales, qua 


<¢ quc difcrimen int 
“¢ notas tantum rei ab aliis difcernendz continent, 


“ et reales, ex quibus conftat rem efle poffibilem, et 


“ hee ratione fatisfit Hobbio qui veritates volebat 


“ efle arbitrarias, qui ex definitionibus nominalibus. 


“¢ penderent, non confiderans realitatem definition- 
“is in arbitrio non efle, nec quaflibet notiones in- 
“ter fe pofle conjungi. Nec definitiones nomina- 


“ ales fufficiunt ad perfectam fcientiam, nifi quan-— 


**.do aliunde conftat rem definitam efle poflibilem, 
“eros ee? Lerenirzil Opera, Edit. Dutens. 
tom. ii. P: 16, 17, 


NOTE [K], page 174. -. ° 

-“ TO form a clear notion of truth, it is very ne- 
*¢ ceflary to confider truth of thought and truth of 
“‘ words, diftinét one from another, but yet it is 
“¢ very difficult to treat of them afunder, becauie 


, 


“it is unavoidable, in treating of mental propofi. — 


*¢ tions, to make ufe of words, and then the inftan- 
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* ces given of mental propofitions ceafe immediate- 
«Ty to be barely mental, and become verbal. For 
«4 mental propofition being nothing but a bare 
*¢ confideration of the ideas,as they are in our 
“minds firipped of names, they lofe the nature of 
“purely mental propofitions, as foon as they are _ 
* put into words. 

« And that which makes it yet harder to treat 
“of mental and verbal propofitions feparately, is 
shat moft men, if not all, in their thinking and 
“ yeafoning within themfelves, make ufe of words 
« inftead of ideas, at leaft when the fubjeét of their 
* meditation contains in it complex ideas.” 

Locke, book tv. c. 5. § 3, 4. 
But to return to the confideration of 
“truth. We muit, I fay, obferve two {forts of pro- 
*¢ pofitions, that we are capable of making. 

« Firft, mental, wherein the ideas in our under- 
“ ftandings are without the ufe of words put toge- 
* ther or feparated by the mind, perceiving or judg- 
“ ing of their agreement or difagreement. 

© Secondly, verbal propofitions, which are words 
“the figns of our ideas put together or feparated 
*< in affirmative or negative fentences, &c, Ib. § 5. 

“ Though the examining and judging of ideas 
£¢ by themielves, their names being quite laid afide, 
«< be the beft and fureft way to clear and difting 
= roe ; yet through the prevailing cuftom 
“¢ of ufing founds for ideas, I think it is very feldom 
« practifed. Every one may obferve, how com- 
«* mon it is for names to be made ufe of, inftead of 
*¢the ideas themfelves, even when men think and 
“ reafon within their own breaits: efpecially if the 
«ideas be very complex, and made up of a great 
“¢ collection of fimple ones: This makes the con- 
* fideration of words and propofitions fo neceflary 
“< a part of the treatife of knowledge, that it is very 
*« hard to {peak intelligibly of the one, without ex- 
* plaining the other. 

* All the knowledge we have, being only of par- 


ce 
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“ ticular or of general truths, it is evident that 
** whatever may be done in the former of : efe, the 
*¢ latter can never be well made known, and is very 
« feldom apprehended, but as conceived and expret- 
fed in words.” ~ Book iv. c. 6. § 1, 2. 

From thefe paflages it appears, that Locke con- 
ceived the ufe which we make of words in carrying. 
on our reafonings, both with refpe& to particular 
and to general truths, to be chiefly the effect of cuf- 
tom; and that the employment of language, how-.. 
ever convenient, is not effential to our intelleétual.. 
operations. His opinion, therefore, did not coincide: 
with that which I have afcribed to the Nominalifts. - 

On the other hand, the following paflage fhews 
clearly, how widely his opinion differed from that 
of the realifts; and indeed it would have led us to 
believe that it was the fame with Berkeley’s, had . 
not the foregoing quotations contained an explicit 
declaration of the contrary. 

“ To return to general words, it is plain, by what. 
*¢ has been faid, that general and univerfal belong 
“* not to the real exiftence of things, but are the in- 
“< ventions and creatures of the underftanding, made 
“by it for its own ufe, and concern only figns, — 
“¢ whether words.or ideas. Words are general, as 
“ has been faid, when ufed for figns of general ide- . 
“¢ as, and, fo are applicable indifferently to many. 
‘ particular things; and ideas are general, when. 
* they are fet up as the reprefentatives of: many. 
“ particular things: but univerfality belongs not to. 
“ things themfelves, which are all of them particu-. 
¢ Jar in their exiftence ; even thofe words and ideas. 
‘¢ which in their fignification are general. When,. 
“ therefore, we quit particulars, the generals that. 
“« reft are only creatures of our own making; their. 
“ general nature being nothing but the capacity 
“¢ they are put into by the underitanding of fignify-. 
“ing or reprefenting many particulars, For the 
“ fionification they have, is nothing but a relation. 
“ that, by the mind of man, is added to them.” 


Book iii. c. 3. § 11. ~ 


ee ee ay 
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On the whole, it is evident, that Mr. Locke was 
neither completely fatisfied with the doétrine of the 
‘Nominalifts, nor with that of the Realifts; and 
therefore I think it is with good reafon, that Dr. 
‘Reid has claffed him with the Conceptualifts. In- 
~deed, Mr. Locke has put this matter beyond all doubt 
-himfelf; for, in explaining the manner in which we 
conceive univerfals, he has {tated his opinion in the 
ftrongeft and moft paradoxical and moft contradic- 
tory terms. The ridicule beftowed on this part of 
- his philofophy by the author of Martinus Scriblerus, 
although cenfured for unfairnefs by Dr. Warburton 
is almoft juftified by fome of his expreffions. 


NOTE [LL], page 182. 

IN a letter from Leibnitz to a Scotch gentlemen 
(Mr. Burnet of Kemney) dated in the year 1697, 
there is the following paflage : 

“< Jay confideré avec attention le grand ouvrage 
* du charactere réel, et langage -philofophique de 
* Monfieur Wilkins. Je trouve qu’il y a mis une in- 
“ finité de belles chofes, et nous n’avons jamais eu 
‘< une table des predicamens plus accomplie. Mais 
« |’application pur les charaéteres, et pour la langue, 
“ n’eft point conforme ace qu’on pouvoit et devoit 
‘faire. J’avois confideré cette matiere avant le li- 
“ vre de Monfieur Wilkins, quand j’etos un jeune 
“ homme de dix neuf ans, dans mon petit livre de 
“< artes conbinatoria, et mon opinion eft que ces char- 
“< acteres veritablement réels & philofophiques doi- 
* vent repondre a l’analyfe des penfées. I eft vray 
** que ces characteres prefuppofent la veritable phi- 
* lofophe, et ce n’eft que prefentement que j’oferois 
“< entrependre de les fabriquer. Les objections de 
* M. Dalgarus, et de M. Wilkins, contre le methode 
“ veritablement philofophique ne font que pour ex- 
*¢ cufer l’imperfection de leurs eflais, et marquent 
- © feulement les difficultes qui lcs en ont rebutes.” 

The letter of which this is a part was publifhed at 
the end of 4 Defence of Dz. Cuarxe, (which I be-. 
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lieve is commonly afcribed to Dr. Gregory Sharpe} 
and which was printed at London in 1744. The 
perfon mentioned by Leibnitz under the name of 

M. Dalgarus, was evidently George Dalgarno, a na- — 
tive of Aberdeen, and author of a {mall and very 
rare book, entitled, “ Ars Signorum, vulgd character 
“ univerfalis et lingua philofophica, qua poterunt, homi- — 
“ nes diverfiffimorum idiomatum, {patio duarum feptima- 
“¢ narum, omnia animi fui fenfa, (in rebus familiaribas J 
“* non minus intelligibiliter, five fcribendo, five loquendo, — 
“* mutuo communicare, quam linguis proprits vernaculis. — 
“< Preterea, hinc etiam poterunt yuvenes, philofophia prin- 
“* cipia, et veram logice praxin, citius et facilius multo im- 

“ bibere, quam ex vulgaribus philofophorum fcriptis.” 

It is very remarkable that this work of Dalgarno 
is never, (at leaft fo far as I recolleét) mentioned by 
Wilkins; although it appears from a letter of Charles 
I, prefixed to Dalgarno’s book, that Wilkins was 
one of the perfons who had recommended him to 
the royal favour. ve tigoit 

The treatife de Arte Combinatoria is publifhed im 
the fecond volume of Duten’s edition of Leibnitz’s 
works, but it does not appear to me to throw much 
light on his views with refpect to a philofophical lan- 

uage, ‘ 

: lang requeft the indulgence of the reader -for 
adding to the length of this note, by quoting a paf- 
fage from another performance of Leibnitz ; in 
which he has fallen into a train of thought remark- 
ably fimilar to that of Mr. Hume and Dr. Campbell 
in the paflages already quoted from them in this fec- 
tion. The performance is entitled, Meditationes de 
Cognitione. Veritate, &F Ideis, and is printed in the 
fecond volume of Duten’s edition. —_, ‘ 

‘¢ Plerumque autem, prefertim in analyfi longio- 
“re, non totam fimul naturam rei intuemur, fed 
*‘ rerum loco fignis utimur, quorum explicationem 
“in prefenti aliqua cogitatione compendii caufa fo- 
* Jemus pratermittere, fcientes, aut credentes nos 
“< eam habere, in proteftate ; ita cum chiliogonum, 
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* feu polygonum mille eequalium laterum COgitos, 
«non femper naturam lateris, et zqualitatis, et 
« millenarii (feu cubi a denario) confidero, fed vo- 
« cabulis iftis (quorum fenfus obfcure faltem, atque. 
“‘ imperfect menti obfervantur) in animo utor loca. 
« idearum, quas de iis habeo, quoniam memini me 
“ fionificationem iftorum vocabulorum habére, ex- 
“¢ plicationem autem nunc judico neceflariam non 
‘ effe; qualem cogitationem caécam, vel etiam fym- 
“ bolicam appellare foleo, qua et in algebra, et in 
* arithmetica utimur, imo fere ubique. Et certe 
<¢ cum notio valde compofita eft, non poflumus om- 
“ nes ingredientes eam notiones fimul cogitare : 
¢ wbi tamen hoc licet, vel faltem in quantum licet, 
* cognitionem voco intuitivam. Notionis diftinctee 
“© primitive non alia datur cognitio, quam intuitiva 
«ut compofitarum plerumque cogitatio non nifi 
& fimbolica eft. 

« Fx his jam patet, nos eorum quoque, que dif- 
* tinéte cognofcimus, ideas non percipere, nifi qua- 
 tenus cogitatione intuitiva utimur. Et fane con+ 
“ tingit, ut nos fepe falfo credamus habere in ani- 
“ mo ideas rerum, cum falfo fupponimus aliquos 
t terminos, quibus utimur, jam a nobis fuifle expli- 
« catos: mec verum aut certe ambigutitati obnoxi- 
«um eft, quod aiunt aliqui, non poife nos de re ali- 
* qua dicere, intelligendo quod dicimus, quin ave 
« habeamus ideam. Szpe enim vocabiila ifta fin- 
** oula utcunque intelligimus, aut nos antea intel- 
 Jexifle meminimus, qua tamen hac cogitatione 
coca contenti fumus, et refolutionem notionem 
« non fatis profequimur, fit ut lateat nos contradic: 
* tio, quam forte notio compofita involvit.” 


NOTE [M] page 199. 
AS the paffage quoted in the text is taken from 
a work which is but little known in this country, 
I fhall fubjoin the original. | ; a 
“ Qu’il me foit permis de préfenter 4 ceux qui 
eae ae ‘i 


* 
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“ refufent de croire a ces perfectionnemens fuccef 
“ fifs de l’efpece humaine un exemple pris dans les — 
*¢ {ciences ou la marche de la verite eft la plus sure, 
“¢ ou elle peut etre mefuree avec plus de precifion. — 
<< Ces verites elementaires de geomentrie et d’aftron- 
“‘ omie qui avoient ete dans l’Inde et dans Egypte — 
* une doctrine occulte, fur laquelle des pretres am- 
“ bitieux avoient fonde leur empire, etoient dans la 
“ Grece, au tempts d’Archimede ou d’Hipparque, 
“ des connoiflances. vulgaires enfeignees dans les 
*‘ ecoles communes. Dans le fiecle dernier, il fuf- 
*¢ fifoit de quelques annees d’etude pour favoir tout 
“ce qu’ Archimede et Hipparque avoient pu con 
* noitre ; et aujourd’hui deux annees de l’enfeigne- 
* ment d’un profeffeur vont u dela de ce que fa~ — 
* voient Leibnitz ou Newton. Qu’on medite cet 
“exemple, qu’on faififle cette chaine qui s’etend 
«* d’un pretre de Memphis a Euler, et remplit la dif- 
«tance immenfe qui les fepare; qu’on obferve a 
‘* chaque epoque le genie devangant le fiecle pre- 
“ fent, et la mediocrite attaignant a ce qu’il avoit 
“¢ decouvert dans celui qui precedoit, on apprenda 
“¢ que la nature nous a donne les moyens d’eparg- 
* ner le temps et de menager V’attention, et qu'il 
«* n’exifte aucune raifon de croire que ces moyens 
“* puiffent avoir un terme. On verra qu’au mo- 
« ment ou une multitude de folutions particulieres, 
“ de faits ifoles commencent a epuifer attention, a 
< fatiguer la memoire, ces theories difperfees. vien- 
“ nent fe perdre dans une methode generale, tous 
“les faits fe reunir dans un fait unique, et que ces 
“ generalifations, ces reunions repetees n’ont com- 
* me les multiplications fucceflives d’un nombre 
“ par lui-méme d’autre limite qu’un infini auquel. 
<¢ il eft impoflible d’atteindre.” 
Sur ?Infiruétion publique, par M. ConDoRcET. 


NOTE [N] page 222. 


IT may be proper to remark, that under the ti- 
tle of Oeconomi/ts, | comprehend not merely the dif- 
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ciples of Que/nai, but all thofe writers in France, who 
about the fame time with him, began to {peculate 
about the natural order of political focieties ; or,in 
other words, about that order which a political fo- 
ciety would of itfelf gradually afflume, on the fup- 
pofition that law had no other objeé than to pro- 
teé completely the natural rights of individuals, 
_- and left every man at liberty to purfue his own in- 
tereft in his own way, as long as he abftained from 
violating the rights of others.. The connexion be- 
tween this natural order and the imrovement of 
mankind, has been more infifted on by the biogra- 
phers of Turgot than by any other authors; and 
the imperfect hints which they have given of the 
views of that truly great man upon this important 
fubject, leave us much room to regret that he had 
not leifure to execute a work, which he appears to 
have long meditated, on the principles of morai and 
political philofophy. 
Viede M. Turcot. Partie ii. p. 53. 
It is merely for want of a more convenient expref- 
fion that I have diftinguifhed thefe different writers 
by the title of Oeconomifts. It is in this extenfive 
fenfe that the word is commonly underftood in 
this country ; but I am fenfible that it is fomewhat 
ambiguous, and that, without the explanation which 
I have given, fome of my obfervations might have 
been fuppofed to imply a higher admiration than I 
really entertain of the writings of M. Quefnai, and 
of the affected phrafeology employed by his feé. 
The connexion between M. Turgot and M. Quef- 
nai, and the coincidence of their opinions about the 
amoft eflential principles of legiflation, will I hope 
juftify me for ranking the former with the Oecon- 
omifts ; although his views feem to have been much 
more enlarged than thofe of his cotemporaries ; 
and although he exprefsly difclaimed an explicit ac- 
quiefcence in the opinions of any particular feé. 
“ M. Turgot etudia la doctrine de M. Gour- 
“ nay et de M. Quefnai, en profita, fe la rendit pros 


Mind in fleep, and on the phenomena of SraeiNg | 
_ were written as far back asthe year 1772; an 


“writers who have fince treated of the human mind sth 
_nor have even heard it once mentioned in conver- M 
D. 
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** pre; et la combinant avec la connoiflance qu'il 


_ ayoit du Droit, and avec les grandes vues dele. | 


* giflation ci vile and criminelle qui avoit occupe 


fa tete and intereffe fon coeur parvint a en for- | 


“mer furle gouvernement des nations un corps de — 


-principes a lui, embraflant les deux autres, et — 
$* pus complete encore.” tr 


| Memnires fur la Vie et les Ouvrages de M, 

Turcort, par M. Dupont p, 40,41. — 

“‘ Ha paffe pour avoir efte attache a plufieurs fec- — 

* tes, oua plufieurs facietes qu’on appelait ainfi; — 
“< and les amis qu’il avait dans ces focietes diverfes — 
“Jui reprochaient fans cefle de n’etre pas de leur — 
“* avis ; and fans ceffe il leur reprochait de fon co- 
** te de vouloir faire communaute d’opinions, and — 


de fe rendre folidaires les uns pour les autres. II 


*‘c royait cette marche propre retarderles progres — 
“ menes de leurs decouvertes.” Ibid p. 41, 42. 
NOTE [O,], page 297. | 

THE foregoing obfervations on the ftate of the — 


: 
7 
were read (nearly in the form in which theyare now . 
publifhed) in the year 1773, in a private literary — 
Ociety in this univerfity. A confiderable number — 
of years afterwards, at a time when I was occupied ~ 
with very different purfuits,I happened, in turn- — 
ing over an old volume of the Scots Magazine, (the — 
volume for the year 1749,) to meet witha ihort — 


-effay on the fame fubje&, which furprifed me by — 
its very ftriking coincidence with fome ideas which — 


had formerly occurred to me. [have reafon to ~ 


believe that this effay is very little known, as Ihave — 


never feen it referred to by any of the numerous — 


fation. lhad fome time ago the fatisfaction to — 
learn very accidentally, that the author was Mr, — 
Thomas Melville, a gentleman who died at the ear- 


i lee 
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ly age of 27; and whofe: ingenious obfervations 
‘on light and colours (puvlifhed in the Eflays of 
the Edinburgh Philoiophical Society) are well © 
known over Europe. ; 

The paflages which coincide the moft remark. 
ably with the doétrine I have ftated, are the follow- 
ing. I quote the firft with particular pleafure, on 
account of the fupport which it gives to an opin- 
ion which I formerly propofed in the eflay on con- 
ception and on which Lhave the misfortune to dif- 
fer from fome of my friends, 

“ When lam walking up the High-fireet of Edin. 
& bhava spe the objects * which ftrike my eyes and ears 

‘* give me an idea of their prefence ; and this idea 
bd he lively, full, and permanent, as arifing from the 
** continued operation of light and found on the or- 
_  gans of fenfe, 
__. “ Again, when I am abfent from Edinburg, but 
_ * concerving or imagining myfelf to wallk up the 
_ . High-fireet, in relating, perhaps, what befel me 
on such an occafion, Thave likewife in my mind 
“an idea of what is ufually feen and heard in the 
High-ftreet : and this idea of imagination is en- 
_ **tirely fimilar to thofe of fenfation though not fo 
_ ©ftrong and durable. 
_ In this laft inftance, while the imagination lafts, 
* be it ever fo fhort, it isevident that I think my- 
_  felf in the ftreet of Edinburgh, as truly as when 
_ & I dream 1 am there, or even as when I /ee and feel 
“Tam there. It istrue, we cannot fo well apply 
_ © the word belief in this cafe ; becaufe the percep- 
_ tion is not clear or fteady, being ever difturbed, 
_ and foon diffipated, by the fuperior firength of in- 
* truding /enfation : yet nothing can be more abfurd 
“than to fay, that a man ‘may, in the fame indi- 
*¢ vidual inftant, believe he is in one place, and imag- 
| “ine he is in another. No man can demonfirate 
 * that the objectsof fenfeexift without him ; we are 
_ © confciousof nothing but our own fenfations : how 
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“ ever, by the uniformity, regularity, confiften r, 
* and fteadinefs of the icine oleae we Pett pret) 
“lieve, that they have a real and durable caufe 
“ without us; and we obferve not any thing which 
“ contradicts this opinion. But the ideas of ima- 
“ gination, being tranfient and fleeting, can beget 
*« no fuch opinion, or habitual belief; though there 
“ is as much perceived in this cafe, as in the former, 
«“ namely, an idea of the obje& within the mind. 
* It will be eafily underftood, that all this is intend- 
“ ed to obviate an objection that might be brought 
“ againft the fimilarity of dreaming and imagina- 
“tion, from our believing in fleep that all is real. 
¢ But there is one fact, that plainly fets them both 
“on a parallel, that in fleep we often recolle& 
“ that the fcenes which we behold are a mere dream 
“ in the fame manner as a perfon awake is habitual- 
“ly convinced that the reprefentations of his ima- 
* gination are fictitious.” . . 

“In this eflay we make no inquiry into the 
“ ftate of the body in fleep.” 
“« If the operations of the mind in fleep can 
“ be fairly deduced from the fame caufes as its ope- 
“ rations when awake, we are certainly advanced 
“* one confiderable ftep, though the caufes of thefe 
< Jatter fhould be ftill unknown. The doé@trine of 
“* gravitation, which is the moft wonderful and ex- 
“ tenfive difcovery in the whole compafs of human 
“ fcience, leaves the defcent of heavy bodies as great 
‘a myftery as ever. In philofophy, as in geome- 
“ try, the whole art of inveftigation lies in redu- 
cing things that are difficult, intricate, and remote 
* to what is fimpler and eafier of accefs, by purfu- 
“* ing and extending the analogies of nature.” 

On looking over the fame eflay, I find an obfer- 
vation, which I ftated as my own, in page 137 of 
this work. “ The mere imagination of a tender 
*¢fcene in a romance, or drama, will draw tears 
“ from the eyes of thofe who know very very well 
“ when they recollect themfelves, that the whole is 


} 
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-fititious. In the mean time they mutt conceive 


“it is real; and from this fuppofed reality arifes all 
“¢ its influence on the human mind.” ‘ 


NOTE [P]] page 299. 

Dr. REID has, with great truth, obferved, that 
Des Cartes’ reafonings againft the exiftence of the 
fecondary qualities of matter, owe all their plaufi- 
bility to the ambiguity of words.—When he affirms 
for example, that the {mell of a rofe is not in the 


. flower but in the mind, his propofition amounts on- 


ly to this, that the rofe is not confcious of the fenfa- 
tion of {mell: but it does not follow from Des Car- 
tes’ reafonings, that there is no quality in the rofe 
which excites the fenfation of {mell in the mind ;— 
which is all that any perfon means when he fpeaks 
of the fmell of that flower. For the word /mell, 
like the names of all fecondary qualities, fignifies 
two things, a fenfation in the mind, and the un- 
known quality which fits it to excite that fenfation.* 
The fame remark applies to that procefs of reafon- 
ing by which Des Cartes attempts to prove that 
there is no heat in the fire. 

All this, I think, will be readily allowed with re- 
{pect to {mells and tafte, and alfo with refpeé to heat 


and cold; concerning which I agree with Dr. Reid 


in thinking that Des Carte’s doctrine, when cleared 
of that air of myftery, which it derives from the am- 


biguity of words, differs very little, if at all, from 


the commonly received notions. But the cafe 
feems to me to be different with refpect to colours, 


of the nature of which the vulger are apt to form a 


* Some judicious remarks on this ambiguity in the names of secondary 
qualities are made by Malebranche : 

‘It is only (says he) since the time of Des Cartes, that those confused 
*« and indeterminate questions, whether fire is hot, grass green, and sugar 
“* sweet, philosophers are in use to answer by distinguishing the equivocal 
** meaning of the words expressing sensible qualities. If by heat, cold, 
** and sayour, you understand such and. such a disposition of parts, or some 
** unknown motion of insensible particles, then fire is hot, grass green, and 
‘sugar sweet. Butif by heat and other qualities you understand what 
«‘I feel by fire, what I see in grass, &c. fire is not hot, nor grass greens 
‘ for the heat I feel, and the colours J see, are only in the soul.” 
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very confufed conception, which the philofo oh 
Des Cartes has a tendency to correét. Dr. 


nas juftly diftinguifhed the guality of colour from | 


what he calls the eppearance of colour, which laft 
can only exift in a mind.* - Now I am difpofed to 
believe, that when the vulgar fpeak of colour, they 
commonly mean the appearance of colour; or rath: 
er they aflociate the appearance and its caufe fo inti« 
mately together, that they find it impoffible to think 
of them feparately.{ . the fenfation of colour never 
forms one fimple object of attention to the mind 


like thofe of fmell and: tafte; but every time we 


are confcious of it, we perceive at the fame time 
extenfion and figure: Hence it is, that we find it 
impoflible to conceive colour without extenfion, 
though certainly there is no more neceflary connex- 
ion between them, than between extenfion and 


fmell. +9 


From this habit of aflociating the two together, 
we are led alfo to aflign them the fame place, and to 
conceive the different colours, or (to ufe Dr. Reid’s 
language) the appearance of the different colours as 
fomething fpread over the furfaces of bodies. I own 


that when we reflect on the fubject with attention, 


we find this conception to be indiftinét, and fee 


*Dr. Akenside, in one of his Notes on his Pleasures of Imagination, 
observes, that colours as apprehended by the mind donot exist in the body. 
By this qualification he plainly means to distinguish what Dr. Reid calls 
the appearance of colour, from colour considered as a quality of matter. 

+ Dr- Reid is ofopinion, that the vulgar always mean to express by the 
word Colour, a quality, and not a sensation. ‘* Colour (says he) differs 
«« from other secondary qualities in this, that whereas the name of the 
«« quality is sometimes given to the sensation which indicates it, and is oc- 
*< casioned by it, we never, as far as I can judge, give thename of co 
«< to the sensation, but to the quality only.”’ This question it is of no con- 
sequence for us to discussat present, as Dr- Reid acknowledges in the fol- 
fowing passage, that the sensation and quality are so intimately united to- 
gether in the mind, that they seem to form only one simple object of 
thought. * When we think or speak of any particular colour, however 
<< simple the notion may seem to be, which is presented te theimagination, 
*¢ jt is really im Some sort compounded. It involves an unknown cause 
‘©anda known effect, The name of Colour belongs indeed to the cause 


« only, and not to the effect. But as the cause is. unknown, we can form _ 


« no distinct conception of it, but by its reiation to the known effect. And 
«therefore both go together in the imagination, end are so closely united 
« (hat they are mistaken for one simple object of thought.” 4 

Inguiry into the Human Mind, chap. vi: sect. 4. 
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de uly that ke, app earance of Labour can exift only 

i aind : is ‘it is fome confufed notion of: 

his f , which every man is difpofed to form, who 

not been very familiarly conyverfant with  phi- 

lofophical inquiries.—I find, at leaft, that fuch is the’ 

notion which mof readily prefents itfelf to my own! 
alata 

“Nor i is this reference of the fenfation, or appear- 
ance of colour, to an external object, a fact altogeth- 

fingular in our conftitution. It is extremely an-: 
Moras to the reference which we always make of 

the fenfations of touch to thofe parts of the body, 
where the exciting caufes of the fenfations exift.— 
If I ftrike my hand againft a hard object, I natural 
ly fay, that I feel pain in my hand. The philofophi- 
cal truth is, that I perceive the caufe of pain to be 
yplied to that part of my body. The fenfation it- 
ie I cannot ne er in point of place to the hand, with- 
out coaceiving the foul to be fpread over the body 
by difufion. 

_ A ttl more ftriking analogy to the fac& under 
our Se occurs in thofe fenfations of touch 
which we refer to a place beyond the limits of the bo- 

j asin the cafe of pain felt in an amputated’ 

imb.— 

The very intimate combination to which the 
foregoing olfervations of the fenfation of colour’ 
relate, is taken notice of by d’Alembert in the’ 
Encyclopedie, as one of the moft curious phenomena 
of the human mind. 

_ “ left trés evident que le mot couleur ne defighe 
aucune propriete du corps, mais feulement une 
“ modification de no tre ame; que la blancheur, 
“< par example, la rougeur, &c. n’exiftent que dans 
‘nous, et nullement dans le corps aufquels nous 
<< les rapportons ; neanmoins par une habitude prife 
“bes notre ph eg ceft une chofe trés finguliere 
“ et digne del’attention des metaphyficiens, que ce 
“ penchant que nous ayons a rapporter a une fub- 

Ooo 
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; . 2 hack Senor aes 
“ flance materielle et divifible, ce qui appartien¢ 
* reellement 4 une fubftance fpiritue! 
“et rien n’eft peut-étre plus extra 


“ les operations de notre ame, que de la voir tranf 
“porter hors d’elie-méme et etendre, por “ 
* dire, fes fenfations fur une fubftance 4 


Seale, 45 


“elles ne peuvent appartenir.” 

From the following paflage in Condill: 
des Senfations, it appears that the phenomeno: 
remarked by d’Alembert, was, in Condillac’ 


“ On pourroit faire une fuppofition, ou Podorat 


ia . ¥e, Lon P La 
“‘ des figures, des fituations et des diftances. I 


** d’ou ils feroient réfléchis. = 

“ En pareil cas, nous contra¢terions bientét Pha- 
« bitude d’étendre le’odeurs fur les oreo et les’ 
“ philofophes ne manqueroient pas de dire, que l’o- 
“* dorat n’a pas befoin de lecgons du touther pour’ 
“ appercevoir des grandeurs et des figures.” 


Oeuvres:de Conn1LLac.—Edit. amft. vol. v. p- 228% | 


; NOTE [Q], page 300, 9 
_ _“ VERUM quidem. eft; quod hodierni mufici fic 
“ loqui foleant (acutum in alto-reputantes et grave” 
“in-imo}:quodque ex Grecis: recentioribus non- 
“ nulli fic aliquando (fed raro) loquuti videantur ;. 
“apud quos-fenfum inolevit mos: fic loquendi. 
“Sed antiquior es Greeci, plane Sontrarium (grave 


ry > a 


———_—* 
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“* reputantes in alto et acutum in imo.) Quod eti- 
*< am ad Boethii tempora continuatum eft, qui im. 
* {chematifmis, fuis, grave femper in fummo point, 
“¢ et acutum in imo.” _ ' 
_— Davip Grecory in Prafat. ad edit. fuam 
Euclid. Op.-Oxon. 1703. 
- The affociation to which, in: modern times, we 
are habituated from our infancy, between the ideas 
‘of acute and high, and between those of grave and 
tow, is accounted for by Dr. Smith in his harmo- 
nics, from the formation of the voice in finging, 
which Ariftides Quintilianus thus defcribes, Cweras 3 
@ 22» Bxputncs natoler avaPsponere Te mrevuaros, no ekuTNS emImOANS 
spoumee &c. Et quidem gravitas fit, fi ex inferiore 
“< parte (gutturis) fpiritus furfum feratur, acumen 
‘““ vero, fi per fummam partem prorumpat ;” (as 
Meibomius tranflates it in his notes.) 4 
See Smitx’s Harmonics, p. 3. 
Dr. Beattie, in his ingenious Effay on Poetry and 
Mufic, fays, it is probable that the deepeft or graveft 
found was called Jumma by the Romans, and the 
-Shrilleft or acuteft ima; and he conjectures, that 
“ this might have been owing to the conftruction of 
“ their inftruments ; the ftring that founded the for- 
“ mer being perhaps higheft in place, and that which 
“ founded the latter loweft.” If this conjecture 
could be verified, it would afford a proof from the 
fact, how liable the mind is to be influenced in this. 
refpect by cafual combinations. fi 


p NOTE [R] page 338, 
| THE difference between the effects of afociation 
and of imagination, (in the fenfe in which I employ 
thefe words) in heightening the pleafure or the pain 
produced on the mind by external objects, will ap-. 
pear from the following remarks. a 
_ . 1. In fo far as the aflodiatir of ideas operates in. 
_ heightening pleafure or pain, the mind is paffive: 
_ and accordingly, where fuch affociations are a fource . 
_ ®f inconvenience, they are feldom to be cured b¢ 
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an effort of our volition, or even by reaf ning 5 
by the gradual formation of contrary aflociat 
Imagination is an active exertion pithy id 5 
although it may often be difficult to reftrai 
plainly diftinguifhable in theory, from - 
tions-now mentioned. =~ 2 NN 

2. In every cafe in which the affociation of ideas 
Ofierates, it is implied that fome pleafuré Or pain i 
¥ecalléd which was felt by the mind befo 


for example, a fcene where I have been once h & a 


aid the fight of it affects me, on that account, wit 
@ degiee of pleafure, which I thould not haye 
ceived from any other fcene equallybeautiful.. I ff 


Katina 


> i} . = . . s+ bra oy. oe 
ject, and without the intervention of. in of 


Heer 2 


culty, and thofe which refult from affociation, is not 
ofits OL bet 

‘The influence of imagination on happinefs is chiefs — 

ly felt by cultivated minds. ‘That of affociation ex- 
tends to all ranks of men, and furnithes the chief in- 
ftrument of educations, infomuch thatwhoevér has 
thé regulation of theaflociations ofanotherfrom ear- 
ly infancy, is to a great degree, the arbiter of his 
happinels or milery..cses yd bur sit no DabOIg 
“Some very ingenious. writers,have eshiployed the 
word, aflociation in fo extenfive,a denfe;ias!to com- 
prehend, not only, imagination, butalltheiother fa" 
iities of the mind, » Whereverthe plealing of the 
Painful effec oF an object dees mot.depeneifolely om 
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Bis » but, arifes.either wholly or in part 
Daal 


tal operation.to which the percep: .. 
eh of} pete $ ltl the effect is referred tojaflocias 
tion. undoubtedly y> this’ language may be 
pe wit 1 propriety, if the word aflociation be 
are to all the, ideas and feelings which may arife 
ad the mind, i ‘in confequence of the exercife which 
e fight of , the .object may give to. the ima- 
aa on, to ‘the reafoning g powers, and.to the oth- 
er principles « of our nature. But in this work and 
particularly in the fecond. part of chap. veel em- 
loy the word affociation in .a much more lim- 
ited { fenfe ; to exprefs. the effec which an object 
derives from ideas, or, from feelings which it idoes 
not neceilarily fuggeit, but, which it uniformly recals 
tot 1 mind, i in. confequence of, pd and tomy con- 


tinued habits. ) 
»., NOTE [S)] page: 5M) Lisshs 
THe following paflage from Malébranche will be 

a fuflicient, {pecimen of the common theories with 
refpect to.memory, n 

n order to give an Sapeaiadtnrs of memory, it 
« éthoaid’ be called ‘to mind, that all our different 
ce perceptions are affixed to the changes which hap- 
« pen to the fibres of the principal parts of the brain, 
e wherein the foul particularly refides. rth 

his fuppoliton being laid down, the nature ‘of 
eo ae memory is explained; for as the branches*of 
ea tree, which have continued for fome time bent 
“ after a. particular manner, preferve a readinefs and 
“ facility of being bent afrefh in the fame manner ; 
“ fo the fibres of the brain, having once received 
“ certain, impreflions from the current of the ani- 
< mal {pirits, and from the aétion of the objects up- 
“on them, retain for a confiderable time {ome fa- 
“ cility of receiving the fame difpofitions. Now 
“ the memory confifts only in that promptnefs or fa- 
ss ‘clity,; ; fince a man thinks _upon the fame: things, 


‘ whenever the brain. receives the! fame impref- 
* fions.”’* 


* Book ii. chap. ae (Page 54 of Taylor’s Transl) 
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Author i in another paflage, 4% that a are found ef n 
** and the fame perfon, during h his whole life, are ir 
« his infancy, in his snaturity, oni his old ag 
“<< The fibres in the brain ina man’s childhood a 
“¢ foft, flexible, and delicate; a oo seid tes, har 
“ “ dens,and corroborates them; | papier they 
ow altogether inflexible, grofs, intermixec 
< th Someones iene eee faint and 
“ languifhing heat of that age is no longer able to 
* difperfe: for as we fee that the fibres which con 
« pofe the fleth harden by time, and that the Heth 
“ of a young partridge is without difpute more ten- 
“ der than that of an old one, fo the fibres of the 
“ brain of a child, or a young perfon, muft be more 
<< foft and delicate than thote of petfons more ad- 
“¢ vanced in years. un re ye 
“« We fhall underftand the préadd and the occa- 
“ fion of thefe changes, if we confider that the fibres 
- “are continually agitated by the animal fpirits 
<¢ which whirl about them in many. on oe 
“ ners: for as the winds parch and di earth 
“ by their blowing upon it, fo the naire pin irits, b 
<¢ their perpetual agitation, render by degrees the 
“ greateft part of the fibres of a man’s brail 
“ dry, more clofe, and folid; fo that “ 
*¢ frien in age mutt neceffarily have them almo! 
“ always more ¢ inflexible than chofe of a ie tand-— 
“ing. And as for thofe of the fame a; ge, drun cards. 
« who for many years together have drank to excels 
“ either wine, or ether fuch i intoxicating liquors, 
« muft needs have them more folid and more inflex- 
“¢ ible than thofe who have abftained from the ule 
“* of fuch kind of liquors all their lives.”’* 


y NOTE [T] page 407. 

_* THOUGH Sir Ifaac’s memory was much ‘tes. 
“¢ cayed in the lait years of his life, I found he per- 
is feéily underftood his own writings, contrary. 16" 

* Book ii. ‘gues 6. (Page 36 of ‘Laylor's Transl ) * 
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“ what I had frequently heard in difcourfe from: 
® many perfons. This opinion of theirs might arife 
* perhaps, from his not being always ready at fpeak- 
‘* ing on thefe fubjects, when it might be expected 
“ he ffiould. But as to this it may be obferved, that 
“great geniufes are frequently liable to be abfent, 
not only in:relation to common life, but -with re- 
“gard to fome of the parts-of fcience they are the 
* beft informed of.. Inventors feem to treafure up 
. © in their minds what they Hiave found out, after 
* another manner than thofe do the fame things, 
«“ who have not this inventive faculty. The former 
* when they have'occafion to-produce their know- 
* ledge, are, in fome meafure; obliged immediately, 
* to inveltigate part of what they want. For this- 
“ they are not equally fit at all times; fo it has of- 
“ten happened, that fuch as retain things chiefly. 
* by avery ftrong memory, have appeared off-hand 
* more’expert than the difcoverers themfelves.” 
Preface to Pemperton’s View of NewTon’s 
Philofophy.. 
NOTE [U] page 444. 
* GOING over the theory of virtue in one’s 
* thoughts, talking well, and-drawing fine pictures” 
“ of it ; this is fo far from neceilarily or certainly con- 
*¢ ducing to form a:habit of it, in him who thus em- 
* ploys-himfelf, that it may: harden the mind in a 
“ contrary courfe, and render it gradually. more in- 
* fenfible ;. % e. forma ahabit of infenfibility to all 
“ moral obligations: For, from our very faculty of 
“habits, paflive impreffions, by being repeat- 
“ed, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often paff 
“through the mind, are felt lefs fenfibly : being 
*“accuftomed to danger, begets intrepidity, i. ¢. lef- 
“ fens fear ;, to diftrefs, leflens the paffion of pity ; 
** to inftances of others mortality, leffens the fenfibie 
“ apprehenfion of our own. And from thefe two 
* obfervations together that practical habits are 
_ formed and firengthened by repeated aéts, an@ 
| “that paflive impreifions grow weaker by being re= 


o 


mes are, by piobor tlona ble 


“ing lefs fenfible, 7. ¢. are continu: WY, 
ra fenfibly felt, even as the ‘adtive t habit 
¢ And experience sue hr for 2 
“ ples, at the very time they a tot iY 
“ ception than the were, are f foune 

ea pas more t Merges: re ofee 


€ may sfford titandes of i it. ik 
is a natural excitement of pa fh 
** caution ;. and by being inured t o da) 
“ the latter are gradually wrought, at 
“ that the former gradually leflens, >ptior 
« diftrefs in Others isa natur ale citen ne t paflively 
“ to pity, and atively to relieve i = § A but let a man fet 
“* himfelf to attend to, inquire out, and relieve dif- 
“ trefled perfons, and he cannot b i row lefs and 
« lefs fenfibly affected with the various miferies “4 
* life with which he muft become acquainted 5 
‘* yet, at the fame: time, bene volenodiebhiidbet 
** not as a paflion, but as a practical princ sle ., 
** tion, will ftrengthen ; and whilit he 
** pafiionates, the diftrefled lefs, he walle 
“ greater aptitude actively to aflift and aa 
“ them. So al{o, at the fame time that the aay in- 
“ flances of men’s dying around us, give us daily a 
« Jefs fenfible paflive feeling or apprehenfion of our 
* own mortality, fuch inftances greatly contribute 
“ to the fitengthening a practical regard to it in fe- 
** rious men ; #. ¢, to forming a habit of adting with 
“a conftant view to it.” 
Burier’s Analogy, page 122.) 3d igdit. 
*\ ¥/ ° 5) yer 
THE END. Pa ty 
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